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This is to Announce the Removal 


of our 


Chicago Office 


to the 
Federal Reserve Bank 
Building 


We settled in Chicago in 1910. 
The growing need for room now 
takes us to 164 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, cornering on La Salle Street. 


We are located on the Twelfth 
Floor of this new building—entrance 
at Room 1225—where the friends 
we have made and our friends in the 














making are invited to call. 
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Another 


Federal Expansion 


AGAIN, Federal has enlarged its 
quarters. 

This 1923 expansion is the third 
in the last six years. 

The three expansions together 
have quadrupled Federal’s physi- 
cal facilities. 

These visible milestones of 
Federal’s progress mark a growth 
that has been steady and sound. 


In this, is our pride. For, as our 
clients grow, so do we. 


FEDERAL ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, Inc. 


SIX EAST THIRTY-NINTH ST., NEW YORK 
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Out - of - Date Credit \Information: 
What It Is Costing Manufacturers 
in Sales 


Thousands of 


“Bad Credit Risks” of 1920 Are Today Financially 


Responsible 


By J. R. 


[EpiroriaL Nowe: Credit managers 
do not seem to realize that because a 
merchant’s credit becomes questionable 
it does not necessarily remain in that 
condition. During the deflationary pe- 
riod of 1920 and 1921 thousands of re- 
tail merchants were squeezed badly. 
Many of them were men who had always 
maintained an excellent credit standing. 
They were caught so hard during the 
depression, however, that they were not 
able to maintain this standing. As a 
result they are now regarded as poor 
risks in the credit departments of scores 
of manufacturers and wholesalers. By 
dint of hard work, careful planning and 
good management the majority of embar- 
rassed merchants who were not actually 
forced out of business are now back on 
their feet again, Their credit is today 
as good as it ever was. 

These men are potentially enormous 
distributors of merchandise, but this 
fact does not seem to be recognized by 
many credit men. The commercial 
agencies recognize it because it will be 
found that while many of these men 
were given poor ratings in 1921 and 
possibly in 1922, the latest editions of 
the commercial registry books show that 
these buyers are again entitled to credit. 

J. R. Sprague demonstrates clearly in 
the following article that this question 
is deserving of some consideration. Cer- 
tainly it is a stupid selling policy for 
manufacturers to continue regarding as 
poor credit risks buyers who are now 
financially responsible for all reasonable 
requirements. ] 
if has been several years since I 

was last in a certain big Middle 
West town and one of the first calls 
was on a friend who operates a 
handsome specialty store on the 
lively main street. It was a pros- 


perous appearing establishment, the 
two show windows dressed in at- 
tractive style, 


while inside a half 
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Sprague 


dozen salespeople were busy with 
an assorted lot of customers. 

I caught a glimpse of my friend 
back in his little office at the rear, 
but he evidently was not in the 
cheerful mood that his surround- 
ings should have seemed to war- 
rant. He was standing by his desk 
with a crumpled-up letter in his 
hand, and as I approached I saw 
him throw it into the waste basket 
with a vindictive gesture. He 
greeted me pleasantly enough, 
however, and it was not until I 
asked him how his business affairs 
were going along that he returned 
to his mood of discontent. 

“Business is pretty fair now,” 
he answered, “but you can bet I’ve 
had my full share of troubles. 
Right now I’d be happier if only 
some of these manufacturers and 
jobbers had a little more horse 
sense !” 

This was so radical a statement 
to come from a man whom I knew 
to be of a usually mild temper that 
I could think of nothing to say in 
reply. He glared at nothing for a 
space and then reached down into 
the waste basket from which he 
pulled the crumpled-up letter I 
had seen him throw away so ir- 
ritably a few minutes before. He 
smoothed it out and handed it to 
me: 

“T don’t usually talk about my 
private affairs,” he said, “but I 
want you to read that.” 
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The letter bore the heading of a 
great Eastern merchandising firm 
and was in reply to a communica- 
tion from the merchant in which 
he had ordered a small shipment 
of goods. The gist of it was as 
follows: 

“We have your valued order of 
the 10th inst., calling for a ship- 
ment of goods amounting to 
$195.70. We regret that our rec- 
ord of past transactions makes it 
impossible to ship these goods on 
open account. However, if you 
will forward the amount by bank 
draft or money order we shall be 
glad to make prompt shipment.” 

When I had finished reading the 
letter I handed it back to the mer- 
chant who threw it again in the 
waste basket. 

“What do you think of that?” 
he demanded. “From a house that 
prides itself on being up to date, 
too. Didn’t I tell you some of 
these manufacturers and jobbers 
lack horse sense?” 

I suggested as gently as possible 
that perhaps the trouble was with 
his credit standing, and that the 
house was simply going by the 
credit agencies’ books. 

“That’s just what they’re not 
doing,” the merchant broke in 
warmly, “because I am on the 
credit agency books as O. K. and 
have been so for more than a year. 
I admit that I have been a lame 
duck, but I’m not one now. That 
house is making it hard for me 
and passing up business for itself 
simply because it isn’t keeping it- 
self posted.” 

There was no chance for further 
talk then, because the merchant 
was called to the front of the 
store. “Come back after closing 
time this evening,” he said, “and 
I'll tell you all about it.” 


THE RETAILER TELLS WHY HE IS 
DISTURBED 


I accepted the invitation, and 
the story the merchant told was 
so intimate and yet so illuminating 
of retail business conditions dur- 
ing the past few years that I quote 
him, as nearly as I can, word for 
word. 

“Maybe I made my statement 
pretty strong when I said the 
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wholesalers lacked horse seiise,” 
the merchant began, “but I’ll tell 
you the whole works and then yoy 
can judge for yourself. That let- 
ter I was reading when you came 
in was the climax of an assorted 
lot of troubles, but the story goes 
a long way back, so I will start at 
the beginning. 

“As you know, I have bee: in 
business more than a dozen years 
and suppose I have had about the 
same luck that comes to the aver- 
age retailer who is not a world 
beater. Not having much capital 
when I started, I first located on 
one of the side streets away from 
the high-rent district, and for sey- 
eral years did pretty well in a 
modest way. I was wise enough 
to confine my buying to two or 
three jobbing houses, and when 
business was dull they didn’t hold 
me down to very strict terms of 
payment, but shipped me all the 
merchandise I- needed on open ac- 
count and let me pay as I could. 

“Things went along this way 
until about six years ago. By that 
time I had got. on a cash basis and 
was discounting all my bills, but 
was anxious to get into the game 
in a bigger way, and so when | 
had a chance to get a lease on my 
present location I took it. The 
rent was $500 a month, which was 
exactly four times what I had been 
paying on the side street, but | 
figured I was strong enough to 
stand it so long as all the others 
on the street were paying similar 
prices. I had intended to stick to 
my old practice of confining my 
buying to two or three jobbing 
houses, but I soon found that dif- 
ferent locations require different 
methods, which is a thing that a 
lot of dealers don’t seem to realize. 
Even though our city has a popu- 
lation of nearly two hundred 
thousand people, so long as | was 
on the side street I was to all in- 
tents a small-town merchant, do- 
ing business almost entirely with 
personal acquaintances who bought 
what I had in stock, and who did 
not demand or expect to be shown 
such big assortments as were Car- 
ried by the stores in the high-rent 
district. ‘ 

“All this was changed the min- 
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“Personalizing” 


the Product 


HE man with “personality” usually defies 
description. No one label covers him. 
You get a series of impressions. They all 
blend together, and suddenly you know him. 
You see him clearly in his many-sidedness. 


Beech-Nut Bacon has personality. A friendly, 
likeable, trustworthy product—no scientific 
mysteries —no magic discoveries—no porten- 
tous claims. Just the same Beech-Nut Bacon 
always—and its own best advertisement. 
Small newspaper advertisements—each with 
its glancing sidelight—aim to reflect the 
product rather than to expound it. 


THE H.K. MSCANN COMPANY 
cAdvertising 


CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO 
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ute I changed my location and be- 
gan bucking the big league game. 
Of course I held some of my old 
customers, but I lost a good many, 
too, because there is always a cer- 
tain number of people who shop 
on the side streets because they 
figure the small man can sell 
cheaper than the big one. On the 
side street I could wait on a good 
share of the trade myself and 
could usually talk a customer into 
buying what I showed him, but on 
Main street I had to depend on 
clerks to do most of the selling 
and that, coupled with the fact 
that four-fifths of the people who 
came into the store were utter 
strangers, made it necessary to 
carry vastly greater assortments in 
order to keep up with competition. 

“T found that I could no longer 
depend on my two or three job- 
bing houses for the variety of 
goods I needed. Before I had been 
in the new location a year I was 
buying from upwards of twenty- 
five manufacturers and jobbing 
houses. Of course this situation 
required considerably more skilful 
financing than in the old -days 
when my jobbers nursed me com- 
fortably along and all I had to do 
was to remit whatever money I 
could spare once or twice a month. 

“Under the new conditions my 
purchases from individual houses 
were in smaller amounts and when 
a bill fell due the creditor expect- 
ed it to be paid in full, which of 
course was entirely proper and 
businesslike. I had no trouble in 
getting merchandise wherever I 
ordered it, because my credit was 
first-class on account of my rec- 
ord in the side street store, where 
I had grown from small begin- 
nings and limited capital to the 
point where I discounted every 
purchase. In those days when- 
ever I needed a little special stuff 
from some strange concern all I 
had to do was to refer it to one 
of my regular jobbers or to the 
credit agencies and the goods 
would be shipped promptly and 
without further question. 

“For three or four years I did 
very well in the new location. I 
don’t mean to say that I dis- 
counted all my bills or even paid 
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every item in full on the day it 
fell due, but I always managed to 
have enough cash on hand to pay 
the smaller items on time; if on 
amount fell due that I could not 
entirely manage I would send part 
of it and ask for a little extension 
on the balance. All my credit 

appeared to be satisfied, and as for 
myself, while I had to scratch 
considerably for money at times | 
was not particularly worried }e- 
cause I had pulled myself up to a 
cash basis in the side street loca- 
tion and felt I could do it agzin 
on Main street, unless some wn- 
foreseen calamity should happen. 


DEFLATION BROUGHT EMBARRASs 
MENT 


“Well, the calamity did happen, 
though looking back on it I don’t 
see how anybody could have failed 
to foresee it. During the winter 
and spring of 1920 business was 
great, the only drawback being 
that it was hard to get merchan- 
dise fast enough. Like everyone 
else I had ordered much more 
stuff than I actually needed, bhe- 
cause for a couple of years it had 
been seldom that a manufacturer 
could fill an order completely, and 
merchants got into the habit of 
buying from every salesman who 
came along in hopes of getting 
enough merchandise here and 
there to keep their stocks full. 

“About the beginning of summer 
that year these back orders began 
coming in from the factories, 
showing that production was 
catching up, but none of the mer- 
chants I talked with appeared to 
be worried; the general impres- 
sion in fact seemed to be one of 
relief to think that we would not 
have any longer to beg manufac- 
turers for needed merchandise. 
That summer, too, we began to 
hear of unemployment and_ bad 
conditions in the Eastern manu- 
facturing centres, but we didn’t 
pay much attention because things 
in the Middle West were still good 
and the big crops made it seem 
certain we would have a record 
fall and holiday business. 

“Tt was in September that things 
broke here with a thud. I hadn't 

(Continued on page 161) 
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Introducing 


THE 
AMERICAN 
NEEDLEWOMAN 


HE Vickery & Hill Publishing Co. in presenting The 

American Needlewoman offers the same audience and circu- 
lation formerly enjoyed by The American Woman, only with a 
greater magazine and stronger editorial appeal. 


The Publishers of The American Woman have come to realize 
more and more that the needlework department was one of the 
strongest editorial sections in the magazine, and from many 
other sources has come to their attention the growing demand 
for a popular-priced needlework publication in the small towns 
and rural districts. 

In “Giving the public what they want” this Company is simply 
following the policy of all successful business houses and The 
American Needlewoman will devote a large portion of its text 
matter to the subject of needlework. This, however, does not 
mean that they will entirely eliminate the other departments 
contained in The American Woman and the fiction which they 
offer will perhaps be of even greater interest to our readers 
than heretofore. 

If you are selling a product of interest to women—for the home 
or for women’s and children’s wear—in justice to yourself and 
for the best interests of your business—place The American 
Needlewoman. on your list now. 


THE VICKERY & HILL PUBLISHING CO. 
Publishers 


THE AMERICAN NEEDLEWOMAN 
650,000 Circulation 90% Net Paid 


W stern Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
W. H. McCorpy, Mgr. W. F. Harina, Mgr. 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. Flatiron Bldg., New York 
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Uncle Sam’s Endorsement in 
Advertising Copy 


Permissible, If Facts Are Strictly Adhered To 


By J. F. Richter, Jr. 


jt: 





as | 4 Appointment to His Maj- 
esty.” 

Ever since that phrase was 
coined by medieval British crafts 
and guilds and stamped upon 
goods as characterizing the maker 
as privileged to serve nobility, the 
rest of the world has been at a 
loss to match its significance as a 
selling point: But a phrase has 
been created for the benefit of 
American business interests, which 
may be used with as good or bet- 
ter results. That phrase is: 

“Used by the Government.” 
And the Government is not only 
willing but anxious to have its 
name used legitimately for the 
purpose of advertising the quali- 
ties of American goods. 

This slogan, claiming the privi- 
lege of serving the world’s biggest 
customer, the United States Gov- 
ernment, is growing in popularity 
in advertising copy as a powerful 
attraction for the buyer’s eye. 
Advertisements displayed in all 
classes of magazines, newspapers 
and other periodicals frequently 
contain statements, connecting the 
Government with particular prod- 
ucts, either as buyer and user, or 
as sanctioning the goods after 
examination and tests. 

Even the Government itself, 
realizing the sales value of the 
phrase, has the slogan prominently 
displayed in its advertising copy. 
By the use of such a phrase the 
Shipping Board has sold millions 
of dollars worth of shipping ma- 
terials and property used in the 
operation of ships to private 
interests. The War and Navy 
Departments are disposing of all 
kinds of surplus war materials 
with the aid of phrases alluding 
to high Government requirements, 
in the sale of goods now being 
offered to individual purchasers. 
Other departments and agencies 
of the Government similarly are 
using the same mode of disposing 


of their surplus supplies of goods. 

A lesson to the advertiser in 
the use of the Government’s name 
to aid the sale of goods may be 
obtained from the War Depart- 
ment’s advertising copy, used in 
advertising shoes, tents, cotton, 
duck and other textiles, canned 
and prepared foods, hardware of 
every description, chemicals and a 
list of other materials that seems 
to stretch out interminably. The 
War Department has called the 
attention of the prospective buyer 
to surplus materials in a booklet 
entitled “War Surplus,” sent out 
by the thousands to all parts of 
the country in the hope of finding 
buyers for the goods that the 
Government has left on its hands 
by the ending of the war and 
which it wishes to sell. 


THE CENTRE OF ATTRACTION FOR 
THE EYE 


. The first thing to catch the eye 
of a person reading the booklet 
is a symbol to convey to the pro- 
spective buyer the idea that the 
goods offered him are valuable 
and desirable. Framed in a cir- 
cular. wreath, an engineer is shown 
closely scrutinizing a set of blue- 
prints. Heavily slugged across 
the top of the symbol is the word 
“Value,” while at the bottom of 
the cut is the scroll, “Made to 
Government Specification.” Thus 
the Government, or its war- 
making agency in this case, at- 
tempts to drive home the idea that 
the goods it offers to sell are 
valuable because they have been 
particularly made according to 
Government specifications. 
Further explaining the character 
of the goods offered for sale, the 
War Department’s booklet de- 
clares that when the call to arms 
came, the full purchasing power 
of the Government was placed at 
the disposal of the War Depart- 
ment, and “billions of dollars’ 
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worth of equipment was delivered 
at the front and impounded in 
War Department warehouses. The 
materials were the best money 
could buy. Expert Army inspec- 
tors saw to it that the goods met 
the exacting demands of war 
usage.” Now that the war is 
over, and the Government must 
liquidate these huge stocks of sur- 
plus materials, prospective buyers 
are urged to notice “the quality 
of the materials offered.” The 
rest of the booklet is devoted to a 
description of the goods for sale, 
together with the modes of sale. 
And the selling argument is con- 
cluded by a symbol on the last 
page, showing an officer inspecting 
the blanket of his pack. As a part 
of this cut are the words, “Pur- 
chased for the U. S. Army,” and 
“The Guarantee of Quality.” 

The use of the Government’s 
name in advertising copy lends an 
added note that is bound to attract 
attention. Advertisers have not 
been slow to realize the possibili- 
ties of an allusion of connection 
between their goods and the Gov- 
ernment. One advertisement, that 
of the H. G. McFaddin Company 
of New York, points out in its ad- 
vertisement of “Thermolite” as a 
heat and light applicator that it 
is not only endorsed by physicians 
everywhere, but it has been “Used 
in Government and other hospitals 
for years.” 

The privilege of selling and 
furnishing goods to the Govern- 
ment is a valuable one. One 
reason is that the Government’s 
requirements are high and the 
manufacture of goods to those 
specifications is an accomplish- 
ment. Another reason is_ that 
such a sale is good advertising 
copy. One official of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, experi- 
enced in dispensing information to 
prospective bidders on Govern- 
ment supplies, in discussing this 
subject said that while business 
men “cuss out Government busi- 
ness, they are glad to get it for 
the prestige in it.” So glad are 
they to get Government orders, 
the same official declared, that 
“rock bottom” prices are quoted, 
and these low prices are necessary 
because of the keen competition 
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for the business. Thus, the Goy- 
ernment buys its typewriters, fuar- 
niture, office supplies, building 
operations, fuel and other needs, 
on prices based as nearly on cost 
as possible. 

The Government has no inten- 
tion of monopolizing the use of 
any phrase proclaiming the con- 
nection of goods with the Govern- 
ment. So far as it is concerned, 
manufacturers and business men 
may advertise to their hearts’ con- 
tent the sale of their goods to the 
Government, or the use by it and 
other connections, provided any 
claim made to this effect in an ad- 
vertisement is a fact. But woe to 
the man who falsely advertises his 
goods when he uses the Govern- 
ment’s name. The Federal Trade 
Commission delights in handling 
such cases. In fact, it has a 
special index number for the filing 
of the records in cases where com- 
panies and individuals have been 
unable to substantiate their claims 
by facts when the Commission has 
questioned their use of the Gov- 
ernment’s name in the sale of 
their goods. 


WHEN THE USE OF GOVERNMENT'S 
NAME IS UNLAWFUL 


A number of cases have been 
brought before the Commission 
involving: the unlawful use of the 
Government’s indorsement of 
goods, falsely claimed for the pur- 
pose of pushing sales. In one 
case, The Silvex Company case, 
the Commission held that adver- 
tising falsely on the part of a cor- 
poration engaged in the manufac- 
ture and sale of spark plugs, that 
its product had been certified by 
the Bureau of Standards of the 
United States Department of 
Commerce, constituted an uniair 
method of competition, when the 
facts in the case failed to bear out 
that claim. 

Advertising on the part of a 
corporation engaged in the manu- 
facture and sale of an accounting 
machine that its product has been 
adopted by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the city of New York, and 
numerous nationally known con- 
cerns, and that 85 per cent of the 
leading concerns of the coun'ry 
solved their accounting problems 
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Lincoln was right! 


We found that some of the public were 
fooling most of the dealers all of the time 


Hundreds of manufacturers 
market it. Thousands of dealers 
sell it. Millions of people buy it. 
And many millions of dollars have 
been spent during the past ten 
years to advertise it. 


You would think the dealer in 
this commodity would know his 
customers’ buying habits. You 
would think the manufacturer 
would know how to capitalize 
those habits. 


A Richards Survey uncovered the 
truth. The great majority of dealers 
were being fooled by the buying habits 
of a relatively small percentage of the 
consumers. These dealers were con- 
fusing busy-ness with business. Be- 
cause dealers were fooled, manufac- 
turers were misled in their selling 
and advertising plans. 


Our client now has the truth in his 
Richards “Book of Facts.” Our client’s 
salesmen are now telling the dealers 
who were fooled by some of the people 
what most of the people want. 


The advertising, too, is emphasiz- 
ing a particular package more than 
ever before. It is that package that 
most of the people want all of the 
time. 


It will pay you to learn the real 
facts about the folks who buy your 
goods. 


JOSEPH RICHARDS (Co. INC. 
An cAddertising Agency — Est.1874 
NINE EAST FORTIETH ST. NEW YORK 
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by its use, was held by the Com- 
mission to be objectionable be- 
cause inquiry showed that “its use 
was limited in practically all in- 
stances to the simpler accounting 
‘transactions and with more im- 
portant work other machines were 
used.” This was the ruling of the 
Commission in the Accounting 
Machine Company, Inc. case. 

A concern and an individual in 
the sale of salt blocks under the 
brand name “Sal Tonik,” was al- 
leged to have falsely advertised 
“United States Government adopts 
Sal Tonik—Quartermaster De- 
partment of the United States 
Army has adopted Sal Tonik and 
purchased our entire southern 
output for use in the United States 
Cavalry . . . ,” reproducing in 
the advertisement a letter alleged 
to have been written by an officer 
at one of the Southern camps, 
endorsing the product and the re- 
sults of its use at his camp. The 
Commission upon inquiry’ found 
“that only one purchase thereof 
was made by the Government and 
that in other respects the adver- 
tising was false and misleading.” 
Such was the ruling of the Com- 
mission in the Guarantee Veteri- 
nary Company case. 

False and deceptive advertising 
on the part of an individual deal- 
ing in paints under the name 
“United States Salvage Com- 
pany,” of his paints as “Army & 
Navy Brand,” “Army & Navy 
Paints, 100 per cent Pure. ‘ 
The Government wants you to 
paint”; and under the name of 
“Army & Navy Paint Company” 
and as “Our Brand of Army & 
Navy Paint,” was held by the com- 
mission to be “conduct which had 
a tendency to mislead the public 
into believing that the paints so 
offered had been made for the 
Government according to its speci- 
fications and purchased by him as 
surplus stock.” This was held by 
the Commission in the United 
States Salvage Company case. 

The attitude of the Federal 
Trade Commission on the use of 
the Government’s name in adver- 
tising copy is open. One member 


of the commission declared that 
the Federal Trade Commission is 
not concerned with the question 
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so long as the Government’s name 
is used legitimately and the 
claims made in the Government's 
name in behalf of their goods are 
based on facts. Until complaint 
is made that advertising copy con- 
taining the Government’s name 
oversteps the requirement of ac- 
curacy, the Government is entirely 
willing that it be identified with 
—_— goods as an advertising 
aid. 





Export Publishers Association 
Elects New Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Export 
Publishers Association held at New York 
on April 27, Steven de Csesznak, Export, 
was elected president; John Abbink, 
Ingenieria Internacional, vice-president: 
George McCampbell, Electrical’ Export. 
treasurer, and T. D. Palmer, Export, 
secretary. 

The following were elected directors: 
J. L. Gilbert, El Automovil Americano; 


. Edwin C. Jobnston, American Exporter; 


. S. Norman, El Comercio, and J. C. 
Walsh, Dun’s International Review 
The president, vice-president and treas 
urer are also directors of the associa 
tion. 





Motor Products Corporation 

Appoints Detroit Agency 

The Motor Products Corporation, De 
troit, manufacturer of automotive parts 
and equipment, has placed its advertis 
ing account with Brooke, Smith & 
French, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city. At the present time the company’s 
advertising is being concentrated on tw 
products, the M P C ventilating wind 
shield and a M P C pneumatic ac 
celerator. 





Newspaper Campaign for 
Autocar Company 


A list of more than one hundred news 
papers is being used in an advertising 
campaign which The Autocar Company. 
Ardmore, Pa., is conducting. This ad 
vertising is being handled by Barrows 
& Richardson, Philadelphia advertising 
agency. 





Hoyt’s Service Elects New 
Directors 


Hoyt’s Service, Inc., New_York ad 
vertising agency, has elected Samuel W 
Meek, Jr., and Arthur E. Hobbs as 
members of its board of directors 
George L. Maurer has been elected 4 
vice-president of the company. 





The International Association of Dis 
play Managers will hold its twenty 
sixth annual convention at Cleveland, 
June 18 to 21. 
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National 
Advertising 
Representative 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. 


Chicago New York Boston 
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INCE 1830 there has been a 


Boston Transcript, owned 


by the same family, held 


true to the same traditions, at- 


tracting the same type of read- 
ers, until today it is looked upon 
as more than a commercial en- 
terprise— far more than an 
affair of profit or loss. 


To its readers, the Transcript 
speaks with the voice of an old 
friend of the family, to be lis- 
tened to with respect, its advice 
to be acted upon with confidence 
and security. 


Transcript readers are not wish- 
ers: they are buyers with con- 
tinuous ability to buy. For 
them an advertisement in the 
Transcript is the recommenda- 
tion of a trusted counsellor. 


Boston Chenina 
Transcript 


oe. 
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Gun Law or Court Law: 


ORTY-FIVE nations have entered 
the World Court. Seven others Jt. 


















have indicated their intention to enter “% 
it. “When that happens,” says Will od 


Irwin, in Collier’s, “ Russia,Germany, } ,.;, 
and the United States alone among ] ,,o: 
the nations of the world will remain } pef 


without the fold.” : lion 


to t 
Our hope of a better life will be brighter ] },4 


when men are taken out of the uniforms of 
destruction and put into the overalls of pro- § In 

duction. Does the World Court lead that | Col 
way? Is the opposition to it mere unrea- | gre 
soning prejudice? Shall we enter it? dire 


or j 
The President is asking public opinion— 


your opinion—to decide this great issue. 
Everywhere you hear opinions. But what 
are the facts on which you can base your 
own opinions? How will the World Court 
work? What will it do? 


To help us to think this out Will 7 
Irwin has written “‘Will It Be 
Gun Law or Court Law?” in 
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this week’s Collier’s, in which he 

VW tells what the World Court is 
and how it differs from the 
Hague Tribunal. 

red 

1ers § If, as Woodrow Wilson expects, we are to 

iter have a rebirth of political idealism, it will 

Vill be because you and your neighbors desire it. 

1 pas: ; : 

Millions of people in America today are 

doing their own thinking. Indifference, the 

me most deadly foe of progress, is giving way 

ain | before their lively interest. For these mil- 

lions Collier’s is edited—to give them facts 

to think about; not to make up their minds 

but to shake up their minds. 


ny, 


oro- | In more than a million homes live these 
hat {| Collier’s readers, influential members of that 
ea- | great body of thinking Americans who 
direct national thought, whether in politics 
or in business. 


hat 

=! Collier's | 

THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 

In more than a million — 


The Crowell Publishing Company 


381 Fourth Avenue, 
; New York, N. Y. 
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Fountain Heads 
of Investment 


It is not the so-called “plutocrat”’ whose 
investment habits are already fixed and 
unalterable, who sustains the world’s mar- 
kets. It is the man of growing means who 
looks about for sound investments to take 
care of and increase his surplus and savings. 


This is the man who reads financial news 
and comment and who reads and is in- 
fluenced by legitimate advertising. 


Among the readers of The Chicago Daily 
News there are thousands of these investors, 
actual and potential—the present and future 
mainstays of the market. They read the 
carefully edited financial pages of The 
Daily News with interest and confidence, 
and this interest and confidence are ex- 
tended to advertising appearing in these 


pages. 


These readers of The Daily News are 
primary sources of profitable business to 
those who advertise in 


THECHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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How the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Fosters Healthy Competition 


Chis Governmental Body’s Job Is to See That Business Plays a Fair 
Game—Without It There Must Be Paternalistic Regulation for 
Business 


An Address by Huston Thompson 


Member of the Federal Trade Commission, before the New York Council of the 
American Association of Advertising Agencies on April 26 


[Epirorrat Nore: In the course of 
the address given practically in its en- 
tirety herewith, Mr. Thompson directed 
specific attention to the Sears, Roebuck 
and Winsted Hosiery cases. He sug- 
gested a study of such cases. For the 
benefit of its readers who are desirous 
of further information on these two par- 
ticular cases, Printers’ Inx calls atten- 
tion to the following pe Sears, 
Roebuck Case—PrinTers’ Inx of March 
21, 1918 (page 132); April 25, 1918 
(page 34); ay 30, 1918 (page 42); 
July 4, 1918 (page 48), and be 
12, 1918 (page 53). . Winsted Hosiery 
Case—Printers’ Inx of March 2, 1922 
(page 59), and April 27, 1922 (page 28).] 


E are confronted in Wash- 


ington—and that means this ° 


Government, particularly the peo- 
ple who go to make up the voting 
population of the Government— 
with a forking in the roads of po- 
litical existence, and we are now 
about to make our choice. 

This has nothing to do with 
parties. We are either going to 
enter into great combinations and 
as a result, backed up by the ex- 
perience of. history, we are go- 
ing to have those combinations 
more under the control of the 
Government, paternalism grow 
stronger, nationalization expand 
in taking over industries; or we 
are going back to the competitive 
system. 

Many men say to me: “Well, 
now, the competitive system was 
all right thirty years ago, but it is 
a thing of the past and you can’t 
have the competitive system in 
our civilization.” 

My answer to them is that every 
country in the history of the 
world from the beginning of his- 
tory down to the present time had 
the competitive system to start 
with, and when it deserted the 
competitive system it lost its vi- 
rility or that was an indication of 
the fact that its virility was gone, 
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and the nation sunk down without 
a trace. 

I could very rapidly take you 
around the histories of the world 
of the various nations that have 
risen and fallen and show you that 
every one of them had a thing we 
call the “Sherman Act,” and that 
when it deserted the Sherman Act 
the nation went down. From that 
fact I draw the conclusion that 
the Sherman Act is a necessary 
law in the existence of peoples, 
and the fact that it has re- 
curred in many nations and in 
many periods, in fact in all pe- 
riods of time, indicates that there 
is a Divine Law behind the Sher- 
man Act, and the more I see of 
the business world the more I am 
convinced that it is a Divine Law, 
and is as necessary a law to hu- 
man beings as breathing is. 


WHY THE SHERMAN ACT HAS NOT 
SUCCEEDED 


Now, why has not the Sherman 
Act in America succeeded? That 
is a question that we hear often. 
If you will go back to the time of 
Washington, you will see that he 
was fighting what we call mon- 
opoly. Washington was dealing 
with monopolies just as much as 
we are today, and he is the gen- 
tleman who, usually peaceful and 
quiet, was the one to express him- 
self in language very strongly and 
to say in substance that he would 
like to hang the perpetrators on 
gallows five times higher than Ha- 
man built for himself and on 
which he was hung. 

So you can see we have a pretty 
good start from the Father of our 
Country. As we go through the 
history of the nation we find the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States registering itself against 
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monopoly, instinctively feeling the 
fear of that thing which under- 
mines nations. And, of course, in 
1890 Senator Sherman and Sena- 
tor Horn and that other group of 
senators seeing the combinations 
which were coming on in this 
country and the effect they were 
having, put through the Sherman 
Act. 

Now, the Sherman Act simply 
says in substance that combina- 
tions in restraint of trade are un- 
lawful, and contracts in restraint 
of trade are unlawful, and in- 
vades against them and inflicts a 
criminal penalty upon those who 
break the law. But the trouble 
with that law was and is today 
that it isn’t understood, and people 
don’t realize that the damage 
which comes from the breaking of 
that law is far greater than the 
isolated case of murder or some 
other cases of much more exten- 
sive damaging relationships than 
murder. 

In 1902 we saw the combina- 
tions coming on again. Through 
the spirit of Theodore Roosevelt 
the Bureau of Corporations was 
created by Congress. It was his 
backing and influence that put it 
through Congress, that gave that 
organization the power to investi- 
gate business and report from 
time to time to Congress or to the 
President the situation with re- 
gard to unfair methods of compe- 
tition, but gave it no power except 
that of reporting power, the be- 
lief being then that publicity or 
the advertising of the situation 
would be the cure. 

In 1912 we found the same situ- 
ation again. You .see, it comes 
periodically. And so President 
Wilson took the Bureau of Cor- 
porations and said: “We will give 
it additional power. We will give 
the power to stop unfair methods 
of competition to a commission 
which we shall create,” and in do- 
ing that he added to the Bureau 
of Corporations so that the Bu- 
reau of Corporations is really the 
parent of the organization to 
which I belong. 

Now, we have two great pow- 
ers, and those powers are being 
contested every day in the courts, 
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and the question is: Should we 
have the right to those powers? 
Those who have been following 
the decisions will undoubtedly see 
that in the cases to which I refer 
we have been overruled and we 
have appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. One 
of the great cases is now before 
the Supreme Court of the U. S., 
and undoubtedly argument will be 
heard on it in a short time. 

That case involves the right of 
the Federal Trade Commission to 
go into association files and to the 
books of great combinations and 
make an investigation and report 
from time to time what it finds 
to the public, to Congress, and to 
the Attorney General or to the 
President. The purpose in report- 
ing to Congress to be to inform 
Congress as to the situation so 
that Congress may legislate if it 
so desires. 


PUBLIC DEMANDED-SUCH A LAW 


“Now, that law didn’t spring out 
of the air. It sprang out of a re- 
sponse or irritated condition in the 
public mind, and the public is in 
this situation today, as I see it, 
who see it from the other side of 
the fence from you. I see both 
sides of the fence. 

I am in the unhappy position of 
being the umpire, if you know 
what that means. But the public 
says: “Business interests are work- 
ing together in groups in asso- 
ciations,” and the Federal Trade 
Commission getting into those 
books of the associations finds 
what? Open price associations, 
means of reporting facts of cost 
price and production, and the re- 
sult being curtailment of produc- 
tion in many instances, price- 
fixing or price-regulation. The 
public says, speaking as an indi- 
vidual: “I stand here; I am help- 
less against it.” 

We saw it work out in 1918 
and 1919 in a very remarkable 
way. The price of coal jumped 
very high. Out of reach of a 
good many pocketbooks. - The 
thing became so desperate that 
the President, in Congress, called 
upon the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and asked what we could do 
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to bring down the high cost of 
living. So we were summoned be- 
fore a committee of Congress, the 
Appropriations Committee, which 
is the important committee so far 
as the administrative officers are 
concerned, and we went before 
that committee and said: “We 
don’t know whether there is a 
high cost of living or not. Let’s 
first of all find out what the costs 
are, what the prices are, and then 
you perhaps can determine.” So 
they said that was a good idea and 
gave us $150,000 to start with. 

We set up the machinery to find 
out what the cost of coal was; the 
production of coal and whether 
there was a plentiful supply of 
coal on hand. Our practice was 
not to give out the information 
with respect to any one corpora- 
tion but to give it out by groups, 
districts, the West Virginia Dis- 
trict, Pennsylvania District, Mid- 
dle West District, Western Dis- 
trict, etc. We found that the cost 
of coal production in West Vir- 
ginia was $4 a ton at the time, 
with a fair profit; approximately 
I would say 50 cents a ton. Trac- 
ing that coal, we found that it got 
down to Norfolk at, we will say, 
$6.50 a ton, with still a fair profit. 
At that time Admiral Benson was 
the head of the Shipping Board, 
and one day he called us up on 
the telephone and said: “What 
can you do for me? I am ina 
terrible situation.” We = said: 
“What is the matter?” He said: 
“I am forced to pay from twenty 
to twenty-two dollars a ton for 
coal for the Government.” 

We were finding out what was 
happening to that coal, when sud- 
denly we were landed upon with 
an injunction by the National Coal 
Association. The National Coal 
Association had previously writ- 
ten a brief in which they said that 
we had the jurisdiction within our 
power to investigate such facts 
and report them. When we got 
into the trial of the case we pre- 
sented that brief as one of ours, 
of course, but that brief didn’t 
seem to have any effect upon the 
National Coal Association. It 
went ahead. The court sustained 
the proposition that the finding of 
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facts with regard to the mining 
of coal is intrastate, and that we 
had no jurisdiction except under 
the constitution, and hence we 
only had jurisdiction over inter- 
state matters. 

That case has gone up to the 
Supreme Court. We have been 
stopped in grain, and in steel the 
same way, five or six times, by the 
various courts. Of course I am 
not criticizing the courts. I am a 
sworn officer of the Government 
and I believe in the courts, and I 
believe in standing by the courts, 
but the proposition I make to you 
is this: that if we haven’t got that 
jurisdiction somebody must have 
the jurisdiction sooner or later, 
either by constitutional amend- 
ment or some other way, because 
when the person who can’t buy the 
coal looks at a shrinking pocket- 
book and sees coal going up he 
goes to the retailer and the re- 
tailer says: “I am not making 
any great sum of money,” and 
probably and possibly he is telling 
the truth. You go to the whole- 
saler and he says the same thing, 
and passes you on to the manu- 
facturer or producer. 


MAY LEAD TO A VERY RESTRICTIVE 
LAW 


You can see that the ultimate 
consumer is going to be irritated, 
and when he is irritated he re- 
flects his feelings in Congress, and 
if he reflects them strong enough 
he is not only going to get a law, 
but he is going to get a very re- 
strictive law if the tide is running 
his way. 

Three years ago the Federal 
Trade Commission tried to point 
this out to the public, and it hap- 
pened to be my job to appear be- 
fore Congress, and I tried to point 
it out and did so as strongly as I 
could. Now, today we are in the 
position where we will either 
have the competitive system in ex- 
istence or we are going to take 
the other horn of the dilemma. 

If we have the competitive sys- 
tem in existence we are going to 
have less government in business 
instead of more government in 
business, because, gentlemen, I 
have been in the Federal Govern- 
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ment long enough to know that if 
you make the Government pater- 
nalistic it is going to be in your 
business more and more every day. 

Have you ever stopped to think 
how many employees it is going to 
take to survey a business and pass 
upon the various questions which 
come up before us? Literally 
thousands of questions come be- 
fore the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion from associations, and if we 
are to rule in advance and become 
the legal crutch for business, all I 
can say to you is that we will 
have to call a lot of advertising 
men down to assist us and we will 
have to call in the engineers to 
assist us and many more lawyers 
than we have now. So 71 say that 
is the problem that is before us. 

Now, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has that power, and not 
only that power but the power of 
investigating where one of you— 
notice I emphasize that “one of 
you”—makes a complaint against 
the other. There is some foolish 
idea before the world that the 
Federal Trade Commission has 
a group of detectives that run 
around the country chasing up 
business. 

As a matter of fact, the busi- 
ness is pouring in there so fast 
that we are simply swamped to- 
day. It is coming upon us so fast 
that many times we say we think 
we can serve the public interest, 
perhaps not having investigated 
the case thoroughly, by calling in 
an industry such as we did with 
the celluloid people, where they 
were advertising combs as French 
ivory combs, and celluloid as jet, 
and necklaces made of celluloid as 
made of other material, etc. 

We called them all in and we 
said: “There are complaints com- 
ing from all over the country, and 
here are the complaints—what 
have you to say about it?” They 
were very responsive. They said: 
“We will clean up the industry.” 
And they sat down and said: 
“Here is the list of unfair methods 
of competition we are practicing, 
and we propose to stop these, and 
we hand them to you for your in- 
formation and you can use them 
if you wish in the event that any 
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of us is hauled before you later 
on.” So we took them. As a 
matter of fact, that group has 
done splendid work. Some of 
them have broken over. It may 
interest you to know that the 
others are the ones that always 
come in and tell us. We don’t 
have to do any surveying or po- 
licing. We haven’t got the time. 
We only have 315 people down 
there, including all our stenog- 
raphers and watchmen, and of 
course to survey the entire busi- 
ness of the United States would 
be utterly impossible. 


AN EXPLANATION IN FOOTBALL 
TERMS 


We are like the umpire in a 
football game. You see the two 
teams run upon the field and then 
you see a man come out there 
with a white sweater on, and the 
game starts. Now, he doesn’t tell 
either side what signals to use. If 
he did he would be thrown off 
the field in a hurry. Not only 
that; he doesn’t give a decision 
every time he sees an infraction of 
the rules. He would break up the 
game. He only gives decisions 
against the cases or instances that 
are stopping the ball from ad- 
vancing properly, where some fel- 
low tries to hold the opposing 
player, etc., and he lets the game 
go on and the two play and try to 
get behind the other’s goal, and in 
the grandstand is the audience 
looking on. 

Now, with us the audience are 
the people of this country, the 
general public, and so with us the 
dominant and dominating thing in 
all our cases is public welfare, and 
we dismiss many cases because we 
don’t think there is a sufficient 
amount of public welfare involved 
in the case. 

The two teams play and they 
play for victory, play to get the 
ball behind the other’s goal. Just 
so in the business world, all the 
competitors are there. Today we 
have cases where the applicants 
are the wholesale grocers, where 
the applicants are the manufactur- 
ers, where the applicants are the 
chain stores, where the applicants 

(Continued on page 129) 
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Selling more food products and fruits in 


Philadelphia 


by getting women to ask for your goods 
at 5200 grocery stores 


Producers of food stuffs who seek a market in Phila- 
delphia can reach both retailers and the buyers for the 
nearly half a million homes in the city through the news- 
paper which nearly every local advertiser uses—The 


Philadelphia Bulletin. 


If you want increased sales, get the women who buy 
for the 2,046,945 population of Philadelphia and Cam- 
den, and those who buy for the big surrounding territory 
to ask for your goods by name or trademark at the 5,200 
groceries in Philadelphia and Camden. 


You can reach nearly every family in and around Phil- 
adelphia and Camden through The Bulletin—the choice 
of most large and small retailers for their own campaigns. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


Che Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER. 


The circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is larger than that of any other 
daily or Sunday newspaper published in 
Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest 
in the United States. 


U. S. Post Office report of net paid aver- 
age circulation for six months ending 
March 31, 1923—505,098 copies a day. 





New York—Dan A. Carroll, 150 Nassau St. 

Chicago—vVerree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Blvd. 

Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Blvd. 
San Francisco—Allen Hofmann, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 
London—M. Bryans, 125 Pall Mall, S. W. 1 

Paris—Ray A. Washburn, 5 rue Lamartine (9) 


(Copyright, 1923—Bulletin Company) 
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cour 
1922 (Lines) Automobiles Tires Accessogp] adv 
Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman 19,395 12,264 5,800md, of 
Oklahoma Farmer 5,215 4,345 2,980 othir 
AUTO ANALYSIS 1922 > poi 
Oklahoma Oklahoma é P 
Farmer-Stockman Farmer ing p 
Hupmobile (Exclusive) the 
Maxwell i ly. th 
Oakland 4 y,t 
Nash * emo 
General Motors Truck sé 
Reo Truck ” : 
Willys-Overland Willys-Overland : 
Chevrolet Chevrolet pn Cie 
Hudson Hudson der cc 
Essex Essex 


ers in 
The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, 1922, had 6 exclusive automobile 
counts—The Oklahoma Farmer had none. 


Tires: a similar showing. Farmer-Stockman had 7 exclusive tire acco 
including Goodyear, Hood, Lee and U.S. The Farmer had no exclus 
standard makes. 








1923 (Lines) me ar 
Jan., Feb., Mar. 

Oklahoma Automobiles Tires Accessor 
Farmer-Stockman 5,109 2,723 1,230 
Oklahoma Farmer 2,900 233 883 

AUTO ANALYSIS 1923 (3 Months) 

Oklahoma Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman Farmer 
Nash (Exclusive) 

Hupmobile 9 
General Motors Truck + 
Oldsmobile * 
hevrolet Chevrolet 
udson Hudson 
Willys-Overland Willys-Overland 
All classifications in 1923 are running true to form. . 
{ C 


(All measurements by Adv. Record Co.) 





More and Better Advertititer 
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> ° 
“afpnstantly Dominates 
eafere’s a Reason 


Guic course the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman leads in 
Accesso] advertising too, and has led for years. 


5,80, of course, the sustained automobile leadership 
2,80hothing new. 
p point is that the automotive industry is a key to 
r ing power. The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, hold- 
the lead year upon year (with auto sales growing 
ely, thank you) appeals to most of the farmers who 
emoney and spend it. 


gible evidences of thorough editorial leadership, 
in circulation-getting methods, stable circulation and 
der confidence influenced these automobile manufac- 


act's their choice of an Oklahoma farm paper. 
omoopile 


you sell goods of any kind in the Oklahoma farm 
re accouket, it will pay you to make a careful investigation | 
8 ee“Hhe Oklahoma farm paper situation. We shall wel- i 
he an opportunity to supply you with the facts. 


a a cs ay -i Mdatiarcne. as 
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Consumer Investigations}‘< 


—a New Method 
of Market Analysis— 


Priceless Consumer Information—[{} 4 , 


if you make, sell, or advertise anyfjnd | 


of the products listed at the left," 






Report 


















lic of | 
here 1 
This method of market analysis, i1 Ne 
originated by The Journal, tells ro 
within a fraction of 1% the ay 
an 


number of people using any of 
these products. 





onven 
day an 
here 
meetin; 
Americ 
Associz 
Newsps 
ion. 





Me ° This volume furnishes. complete in- 
Cppliances. formation on the buying- habits of 


Shei tias Weis tinea 122,694 families. .It is based on 


Water Power Washing thorough consumer interviews plus§,is, 4, 
Machines d d l . . . H h A 
Hand Power Washing adequate dealer pp ogee ere al : 
Machines f the i pape 
Electric Vacuum Cleaners —_ only a few o mportant Tech 
Electric Irons points covered — ion cot 
Electric Ironing Machines meeting 
reread epatnd —number and percentage of people The 


or families using each group of 











Electric Percolators y enna f adve 
Electric Ranges dias appoint: 
Electric Toasters —list of brands and number and nd di 
Electric Curling Irons percentage of people or families ising 4 
Electric Vibrators using each brand he Ar 

= 0 —list of brands in the order of  fpishers 
: popularity as indicated by sales a 
Utensils " , —total and per capita consumption | The ! 
Aluminum Cooking Utensils a a ishers? 
Enamel Cooking Utensils —dealer distribution ete 
Accessories Now Ready for Distribution a 
Aluminum Cleansing Order Your Copy At Once r timo 

Preparations tokens 
Cleaners : e usiest | 
+ eo Despite the large number produced. Uy, 
Scents Contes each volume will cost The Journalfhave ey. 
| Soap Chips more than $5. A charge of $2 perf © _ 
Granulated Soaps : on Glo 
White Leundiy Sains volume will therefore be Necessary thie Ou 
Brown Laundry Soaps partly defray the cost of production.fthe actiy 
Hand Soaps the publ 
Concentrated Bluing ° ost int 
The Milwaukee  i,;, ,; ; 
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Advertising Matters Get Attention 
at Newspaper Convention 


Report of Annual Convention of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association 


the efforts of President 
Harding, Lord Robert Cecil 
and Senator George Wharton 


Pepper, most of the reading pub- 
lic of the country now knows that 
here WaS a newspaper convention 
in New York last week. 

There were several. 

It was convention from Mon- 
day until Thursday in New York, 


onvention in Washington on Fri- 
day and Saturday. In New York 
here were the conventions or 
meetings of the Associated Press, 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association and the Morning 
Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
ion. Washington was favored 
vith but one convention—that of 
he American Society of News- 


Technical and general informa- 
ion could be found at all of these 
meetings by the newspaperman. 

The advertiser that is the buyer 
f advertising space, or those he 


ising at only the convention of 
American Newspaper Pub- 
Association and at the 


aper Publishers Association. 
_The American Newspaper Pub- 
convention moved with 
It came at a time, the 
president, Paul Patterson of the 
Baltimore Sun, said, that by all 
tokens is in the midst of the 
usiest period that newspapers of 
he United States and Canada 
ave ever witnessed. 
Charles H. Taylor of the Bos- 
on Globe, whose job it was to 
give out information concerning 
“athe activities of the convention to 
he public, said that this was “the 


Rttended.” This was the associa- 
ion’s thirty-seventh annual meet- 
ng and Mr. Taylor has attended 


many of those thirty-seven meet- 
ings. 

Of interest to advertisers among 
the reports submitted to the asso- 
ciation by its various committees, 
is that of a committee on adver- 
tising given by William B. 
Bryant as chairman. This report, 
which discussed the matter of 
recognition of advertising agen- 
cies, financial conditions of agen- 
cies and the “free publicity” 
abuse, was in part as follows: 

“In a preface to its report last 
year, the Committee on Advertis- 
ing Agents endeavored to en- 
lighten the membership as to its 
purpose and how it functioned. 
To restate it briefly the commit- 
tee looks upon itself simply as a 
clearing house to determine 
whether or not an applicant for 
recognition is a bona fide agency 
placing advertising nationally and 
if its financial condition is such 
as would warrant the issuing of a 
credit rating. Prior to last year, 
recognition was not granted to 
applicants who could not show a 
net worth of at least $3,000, and 
last year we recommended to the 
convention that the minimum sur- 
plus requirement should be ad- 
vanced to $5,000 and on that basis 
your committee has accepted or 
rejected applications for recogni- 
tion during the past year. 

“The committee has reclassified 
credit ratings on its list, increas- 
ing the standing of those en- 
titled to it and lowering the credit 
ratings of agencies whose condi- 
tion financially or otherwise, war- 
ranted it. 

“The committee begs to call 
your attention to certain practices 
used by advertising agencies that 
are not only unethical but destruc- 
tive, such as: The agency press 
agent; the borrowing of substan- 
tial sums of money from an 
agency by its principals; failure 
to maintain an adequate surplus; 
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slow payment of obligations ; split- 
ting of commissions, and new- 
fangled schemes. 

“The onslaught on our news 
columns by the old-time press 
agent simply required the dis- 
criminating eye of a trained editor 
to dump his offerings into the 
waste paper basket, but now the 
publisher is confronted with a 
real problem. 

“A number of the leading ad- 
vertising agencies in the country 
regularly employ paid press agents 
to prepare publicity matter for the 
benefit of their clients, which is 
sent to publishers, either accom- 
panied with an advertising con- 
tract or an implied promise of 
one. Shall this be cast aside with 
the possible loss of future con- 
tracts from the agency sending it 
out, especially if your competitor 
publishes it? This practice is 
clearly an invasion of editorial 
function and an imposition on the 
editorial department. 

“One large agency boasts of the 
development of its publicity de- 
partment from one man to a 
dozen, and you would be astounded 
at the audacity shown in the 
solicitation of accounts by these 
agencies. The newspapers of this 
country are losing thousands of 
dollars yearly through the per- 


nicious working of these free 
space ‘bandits.’ The elaborate 
preparations made in _ creating 


‘news color’ for the purpose ot 
personal publicity, the connecting 
up of prospects with news inci- 
dents, all properly staged, even to 
the motion picture camera man; 
in other words, publicity, properly 
inspired, will accomplish results, 
and if any good is to be accom- 
plished in ‘scotching’ this on- 
slaught, every member must play 
his part and be ever on the alert. 


BORROWING FUNDS BY 


“In investigating the financial 
condition of advertising agencies, 
your committee frequently dis- 
covers instances where principals 
or proprietors borrow money from 
their agency funds on I. O. U’s 
or personal notes to an extent that 
it is unsafe, and in many cases 
where this is done the agency has 


PROPRIETORS 
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shown corresponding amounts in 
bank borrowings in their liability 
column. Your committee refuses 
to credit such notes as assets in 
figuring net surplus and seeks to 
have such condition remedied as 
quickly as possible. 
“Occasionally we receive firan- 
cial statements that are either 
evasive or fail to supply the ac- 
curate information necessary for 
the protection -of credit. In 
cases, when we believe the ac- 
counts of our members may be in 
jeopardy, we suggest that we be 
authorized to draw on the funds 
of the association in the sum of 
not in excess of $1,000 per annum, 
for purpose of defraying the cost 
of making audits in such cases. 
“As a protection to the mem- 
bers, the committee insists that 
agencies should maintain at all 
times an adequate surplus. Credit 
ratings are based for the main 
part on this particular item. 
“In the miatter of _ splitting 
commission, your committee calls 
attention to the resolution oppos- 
ing this practice, which was 
adopted at the last annual meet- 
ing. 
MEMBERS TOLD TO WATCH SLOW-PAY 
ACCOUNTS 
“The question of slow pay is 
one that every member should 
watch carefully, and the New 
York Office should be advised by 
members of any serious delin- 
quencies. Credit ratings are de- 
termined from ‘a national basis 
only, and an agency placing con- 
siderable local business may dis- 
count his bills, while passing dis- 
count dates with publishers at a 
distance, Your committee feels 
justified in recommending _ the 
cancellation of recognition by this 
association, of all agencies that 
are habitually slow pay or who 
pass many cash discounts. 
“One hundred and ten applica- 
tions for recognition were re- 
ceived. Thirty-seven agencies 
were granted recognition; appli; 
cations of twenty-nine were re 
fused; recognition previously ex; 
tended to thirteen agencies way 
cancelled; ratings of six ageicies 
were changed : and _recognitior 
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transferred on request for thirteen 
agencies.” 

A discussion of the demands 
made upon newspapers for adver- 
tising CO-operation was included 
in this report in the following 
words: 

“The subject of the ° increas- 
ing demands of the advertising 
agencies for excessive co-opera- 
tion was discussed at the last 
meeting and the Committee on 
Advertising Agents was instructed 
to present to this convention a 
standard of practice with regard 
to co-operation. 

“*Co-operation, how many sins 
are committed in thy name.’ 
“With some of the leading 
newspapers of the country main- 
taining elaborate service and mer- 
chandising departments; with 
newspaper publishers having no 
competition and supreme in their 
field denouncing the very thought 
of co-operation, and with news- 
papers in highly competitive fields 
outdoing themselves in furnishing 
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this or that service for national 
advertisers, the problem of your 
committee is not an easy one to 
solve. ‘What co-operation a pub- 
lisher may profitably extend for 
an adequate advertising schedule’ 
might be the subject for further 
discussion at this convention. 
“Meanwhile, your committee be- 
lieves that while members should 
assist in every legitimate manner 
to bring the greatest success to 
advertising campaigns, it never- 
theless recommends that the 


standard of newspaper merchans. 


dising practice for newspapers be 
confined to service that is clearly 
within the province of newspapers 
to render and enumerate them as 
follows: 

“First: To be able to furnish a 
survey of the local market and 
trade territory. 

“Second: To encourage and 
make possible an adequate distri- 
bution by supplying route list of 
retailers for the use of salesmen 
of the manufacturer or advertiser 








The 
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who has made an adequate con- 
tract for space. 

“Third: If letters to retailers 
or broadsides, so-called, are to be 
mailed, bills for printing and 
postage should be paid by the ad- 
vertiser. 

“Fourth: To decline to sell 
goods, trim windows or make 
check-up on sales or distribution.” 

The convention upheld the 
hands of this committee on its 
recommendations on co-operation, 
as given above, by passing the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


_ Whereas, your committee on advertis- 
ing agents was instructed to present to 
this convention a standard of practice 
with regard to co-operation, and 

hereas, your committee believes that 
while members should assist in every 
practical manner to secure the greatest 
success of advertising campaigns, and to 
confine the standard of newspaper mer- 
pena age and co-operative practice to 
service that is clearly within the prov- 
ince of newspapers to render, therefore 
be it Resolved that these practices be 
confined to the following: First to fur- 
nish surveys of the local market. Sec- 
ond: To encourage and to make possible 
an adequate distribution by supplying 
route lists of retailers for the use of 
salesmen of the manufacturer or adver- 
tiser who has made an adequate ‘non- 
cancellable contract for space. Third: 
And to limit the mailing of letters or 
broadsides, so-called, to retailers when 
bills for printing and postage and other 
expenses are to be paid by the adver- 
tiser. And be it further resolved that 
the selling of goods, the trimming of 
windows or making check-ups of sales 
or distribution are not within the prov- 
ince of a newspaper. 


The members of the committee 
that submitted this report on ad- 
vertising agents, in addition to 
Mr. Bryant, the chairman, were: 
Benj. H. Anthony, New Bedford 
Standard and Mercury; Chas. D. 
Atkinson, Atlanta Journal; Hilton 
U. Brown, Indianapolis News; 
Edward H. Butler, Buffalo News; 
Amon G,. Carter, Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram; Harry Chandler, 
Los Angeles Times; Paul Patter- 
son, Baltimore Sun; S. E. Thom- 
ason, Chicago Tribune; Harry J. 
Grant, Milwaukee Journal: M. F. 
Hanson, Duluth Herald: Geo. M. 
Rogers, Cleveland Plain-Dealer; 
W. A. Strong, Chicago Daily 
News; Chas. H. Taylor, Boston 
Globe; T. R. Williams, Pittsburgh 
Press; John Stewart Bryan, Rich- 
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mond News-Leader, and Howard 
Davis, New York Tribune. 
Various questions on advertis- 
ing that were of immediate inter- 
est to newspaper publishers were 
brought forward for discussion on 
the floor of the convention. Among 
these questions were the follow. 
in 









g: 
“Should newspapers tie up with 
national advertisers using mazga- 
zines for their campaigns?” 
“When circular letters re 
mailed for national advertisers 
should the agency or the adver- 
tiser pay for the postage and for 
all cost in connection with the 
issuing of such circulars?” 
“How far should a newspaper 
go in the development of accounts 








requiring newspaper  co-opera- 
tion ?” 
“What members do the art 


work and make cuts for adver- 
tisers without charge for such 
work?” > 

‘Do any publishers accept trade 
acceptances or any other method 
of deferred payment, and if so 
do they allow cash discount?” 

“Are newspapers exchanging 
newspaper advertising for hotel 
accommodations ?” 

“Ts a flat rate on local adver- 
tising contracts of 1,000 lines or 
more preferable to a sliding scale 
in equity to all advertisers?” 

“Ts allowance of space for cap- 
tions on combination pages equiva- 
lent to a cut of rates?” 

“How many newspapers charge 
more for political advertising than 
the maximum rate and why?” 

“Are newspapers adhering strict- 
ly to ten or fifteen days for cash 
discount on national advertising?” 

“Should cash discount be al- 
lowed advertising agencies where 
check cannot be used because of 
various restrictions ?” 

“Should not the A. N. P. A 
establish an Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations of its own; would not 
such a bureau result in saving 
much money for the member- 
ship ?” 

The last-mentioned question was 
the only one on which the con- 
vention took action. It was the 
sense of the convention that this 

(Continued on page 145) 
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Szlk 


Unde rwear 


© 
Vanity Fair 
» Silk Mills 


E HAVE used Vogue as an advertising medium 

tor silk underwear for many years and found it a 
very satisfactory avenue of publicity. It has been of service 
to us in our work with dealers and we further believe that 
the large majority of well-to-do women are very definitely 
influenced by what is shown in this magazine. Our 14 
color-pages that have appeared in Vogue during the past 
twelve months we believe to have been a good investment. 
Our future plans contemplate a continuance of advertising 
in this magazine. (Signed) 


VANITY FAIR SILK MILLS 
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One of the Condé Nast Grou 
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A Business Meeting of Sun Route Owners. Only about 
half of them are in the picture. They have their own asso- 
ciation—these “Millionaire Newsboys’’ end our Executives 
learn from them the reader’s idea of a good newspaper. 


Thejnewsboy inthe Alger story 
didn’t stay a newsboy very 
long. ‘The Sun newsboys are 
**millionaire’’ newsboys. They 
have desks and everything. 


To be the owner of a Sun 
route isto besomebody. Only ; 
the other day, a Sun route 


was sold for $4,728.00. 














1923 


99 
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The Sun Carriers’ Association 
is an organization of business 
men. ‘They have a responsi- 


bility to their customers. 
They have as much concern abou 
losing a customer as a great depart 
ment store. 


Sun circulation is substantial, perma- 
nent circulation for that reason. 


And it’s the only kind of circulation 
that will get you anywhere. 


The April net paid average circulation 
of The Sunpapers was— 


Daily (Morning and Evening) 238,473 
Sunday - - - - - - = 168,824 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 





JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBURN 
Times Bldg., New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago 
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BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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| | Alfr 
| With 
| Do You Deal With | 
| ? | O 
| Ends or Means? F 
neve 
aa Not 
i One of the characteristics of the suc- book 
| cessful business man is a readiness to ~~ 
i seek competent counsel. But different ment 
| men do business in different ways. es 
| Take, for instance, this matter of ad- | to th 
| vertising literature. = 
| | an 
Some know exactly what they want, ee 
and merely wish to have their plans smal 
carried out with meticulous care. _ 
Others know the end they hope to He 
achieve, but wish to be freed from the = 
crowding details of the means to this | lishe: 
end. | and | 
bile 
If your psychological make-up is such | pnd 
that you prefer to deal with objectives | pleas 
| rather than with minutie, let us put aa 
il our wits to work and submit the result parti 
i to you. | I can 
l y I cas 
| If you know exactly what you want, | "a 
we can send a man to see you who publi 
has the rare quality of being a good ewe 
listener. have 
| | publ 
| What say you? posit 
must 
| score 
| cann 
| h ] F ° P sing] 
_ Charles Francis Press | | = 
| Printing Crafts Building Telephone 2320 Longacre = 
| ise 
| 461 Eighth Avenue, New York City ox 
| mant 
ial a a ; aah hte pe cringe =| cars 
































Can Books Be Merchandised P 


Alfred A. Knopf, Publisher, Is Advertising Not Individual Volumes But 
the Borzoi Imprint 


By James Henle 


por years publishers, authors 
and lovers of literature have 
realized that books as a class have 
never been adequately advertised. 
Not only is the advertising of 
books small in volume, consider- 
ing the importance of the publish- 
ing business, but the advertise- 
ments are, for the most part, 
formal and stereotyped. Books 
have never really been advertised 
to the public at all; no attempt has 
been made to sell them to Tom 
and his brothers, Dick and Harry. 
Instead, efforts have been centred 
almost exclusively on selling the 
small percentage of persons who 
already are in the habit of buying 
and reading books. 

However, there is one publisher 
who has not been ready to accept 
the ready-made belief that a pub- 
lisher cannot advertise his books 
and his imprint just as an automo- 
bile manufacturer advertises his 
car and his name. The books, he 
reasoned, may be as unlike as you 
please, they may range from fan- 
tastic romances to works .on the- 
ology, but they can be alike in one 
particular—and that is excellence. 
I can advertise this excellence, and 
I can advertise my imprint as be- 
ing equivalent to it. 

If this reasoning is correct, this 
publisher, Alfred A. Knopf, has 
solved the most knotty merchan- 
dising problem that book makers 
have faced. If he is right, a book 
publisher need no longer be in the 
position of a manufacturer who 
must put on the market several 
score of unrelated articles that 
cannot be advertised under a 
single trade name. Similarly, we 
may conclude that a book pub- 
lisher who does not set aside an 
adequate appropriation to adver- 
tise his imprint will, if Mr. Knopf’s 
experiment is successful, be as 
much a rarity as an automobile 
manufacturer who tries to sell his 
cars without advertising them. 
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This advertising will by no means 
supersede the advertising of indi- 
vidual books, but it will supple- 
ment and strengthen these and 
reach an audience to which the 
other kind of book advertising has 
never appealed. 


THE BOOKS MUST MEASURE UP 


There is one danger in this 
method, however. The books 
themselves must be worthy of the 
advertising. Were a_ publisher 
with inferior books on his list to 
attempt this, the advertising might 
be likely to recoil upon him, for 
his best books would very likely be 
judged by his worst. For a pub- 
lisher, to advertise his imprint, 
must be confident of every work 
on which this imprint goes. In 
the same way, this advertising, 
properly used, will be of immense 
benefit to authors whose books, 
bearing the Borzoi imprint, can 
now be advertised much more ef- 
fectively than formerly. 

The important fact is not the 
quantity of his advertising, but his 
discovery of a means by which a 
publisher may advertise not single 
books but his entire line of books 
—and the proof of this theory 
through the actual advertising. 

Occupying a prominent place in 
all the advertising is the Russian 
wolfhound which is the publish- 
er’s trade-mark. When Mr. Knopf 
began publishing many of his 
books were translated from the 
Russian and the use of the wolf- 
hound was a natural consequence. 
Later he began to term his books 
“Borzoi” (i. e. Russian wolf- 
hound) books—hence the appella- 
tion by which they are generally 
known today. At the beginning 
the advertisements were three col- 
umns in width and about eleven 
inches deep; now they are running 
two columns in width and eight 
inches deep. The style of the ad- 
vertisements has changed slightly, 


ee 
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in that now the copy is much 
shorter and is usually devoted to 
developing, tersely and pointedly, 
a single angle in the theme that 
was enunciated in the first adver- 
tisements. For instance, the 


BORZOI BOOKS ARE 
NOT SOLD BY WEIGHT, AND 
THEN AGAIN, THEY ARE! 


Bort they are sold by the weight of the 
contents rather than by scale woght Pabulum 
instead of paper! Intellectual enlightenment in- 
stead of stanc pressure! Benefits instead of bulk! 


EVEN when a BORZOI BOOK runs long, # 
always scems to end too soon, because 2 BORZOL 
author has a faculty of keepmg the reader inter- 
ested. . That 1s the only kind of author you will 
find under the BORZOI smprint, 


No matter what department of literature 
appeak: to you, you may depend on BORZO! to 
furnish the finest example:, becaue we do the 
picking and the choowng for you, which pub- 
lishers have for centurnes left to the reader 
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COPY THAT MAKES BOOKSELLERS WANT TO 
CALL THEIR STORES “BORZOI SHOPS 


initial advertisement of the series 
reads: 


Never Lenp Your Borzor To A 
Frienp! 
It encourages | borrowing, robs the 


author, and is in restraint of trade, 
though we personally have little cause 
to complain. : 
It = difficult to borrow a Borzoi 
book, because it’s the kind of book one 
would rather have credit for giving than 
lend without credit and lose. ; ; 
It is beautifully bound, to begin with 
—a_ piece of real making—artistic 
in its covers and typesraphy-— end ust 
a little too good to share the fate of an 
mbrella. ‘ : 
bs Most of all, being a Borzoi book, its 
literary or its informative contents are 
very apt to survive the curiosity of a 
single reading, and it is easier to refer 
to it if you keep it than to recover it if 


you lend it. 
To buy a Borzoi book today 
To pon) a Borzoi book tonight 
Is to be benefited tomorrow, 
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The second of the advertisements 
worked out the analogy between the 
book publisher and the automobile 
manufacturer. It showed that Mr. 
Knopf is trying to do what the 
maker of automobiles or the 
manufacturer of any other articie 
of real merit does, that is, guar- 
antee both the appearance and the 
contents of his product. The ac- 
vertisement was headed, “Maybe 
you already have a book,” and it 
read in part: 


Perhaps that explains why the United 
States spends only thirty cents per capita 
per annum for books. Pretty nearly 
everybody already has one. But we 
feel that there are many other reasons, 
too. The chief one is that publishers 
hold themselves responsible only for the 
binding and not for the contents of the 
book. It is as if an automobile sales. 
man should say to you: We guarantee 
the body, but you'll have to take your 
chances with the motor! And this is 
where ~ 5 4 ceases to be a _ publishing 
house and begins to be a business insti- 
tution. We guarantee both the binding 
and the contents—our work and _ the 
author’s, Both are.trade-marked under 
the Borzoi imprint, and whoever buys a 
book with that imprint, buys a ab 
made well enough to keep and written 
well enough to treasure. 


The entire campaign was. epit- 
omized in one of the later adver- 
tisements that was captioned: 
“You can now buy books by the 
label.” After all, that is what the 
publisher has been directly driving 
at all this time. Let us see how 
he puts it: 


.That is what the Borzoi imprint sig- 
nifies on the back of a book. It guaran- 
tees merit in the contents and mileage 
in the binding. It means a book bound 
well enough to put on the shelf and 
written well enough to take down! It is 
the trade-mark of books written to read, 
to retain and to refer to. In brief, it is 
a new epoch in books—all kinds of books 
—books to while away time and books 
to improve it—but, above all, hooks that 
show editorial care in the contents and 
a corresponding respect in the way they 
are put together. 


To judge from the reception the 
advertising has received, it would 
seem that Knopf has again been 
the pioneer in a field that is des- 
tined to be developed on an impor- 
tant scale. Booksellers, for in- 
stance, have written to him, 
requesting permission to call their 
stores “the Borzoi book shop,” and 
dealers are anxious to display in 
their windows his strips featuring 
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Photographed im Paris by Boron de Meyer 


HIMMERING white satin, priceless lace, orange 

blossoms—the very atmosphere of a fashionable 
wedding is in the May Harper’s Bazar—the Brides’ 
Number. But, then, in every number of Harper’s 
Bazar, the most expensive magazine of its kind pub- 
lished, is a distinct appeal to the woman who is herself 
a dictator in the world of fashion. 


Harpers Bagar 


2 SHILLINGS 6 FRANCS 
IN ENGLAND IN FRANCE 
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the Russian wolfhound. There 
is, therefore, every reason to ex- 
pect that, as the scope of this ad- 
vertising is extended, it will win 
acceptance of Borzoi books not 
only upon the merit of the indi- 
vidual volumes, but also merely as 
Borzoi books—that is, a man who 
wants a book of travel or a de- 
tective story will be persuaded by 
the advertising to choose one with 
the Borzoi label, just as a man 
who knows nothing of perfume, 
but who is going to buy a bottle 
for his wife, might very well se- 
lect Colgate’s because he uses that 
shaving cream and is convinced of 
the virtues of the articles sold 
under the Colgate label. In other 
words, Knopf is showing a means 
by which books of merit may be 
merchandised rather than merely 
offered to the public in the hope 
that favorable reviews, the recom- 
mendation of other readers and 
the author’s reputation will result 
in their sale. 





Malcolm Muir, Senior Vice- 
President, McGraw-Hill Co. 


The board of directors of the McGraw- 
Hill Company, Inc., New York, has 
designated Malcolm Muir as senior vice- 
president and, in the absence of the 
president, as acting president and execu- 
tive head of the company. 

In order to provide uniform company 
policy for the various groups and gen- 
eral departments of the company, the 
board of directors of the company has 
appointed four standing committees as 
follows: Editorial board, E. J. Mehren, 
chairman; Advertising board, Malcolm 
Muir, chairman; Subscription and circu- 
lation board, Mason Britton, chairman; 
and Financial board, James H. McGraw, 
Jr., chairman. edie 

The advertising board, which is newly 
created, will be responsible for direct- 
ing and developing the company’s gen- 
eral advertising and selling policies. Its 
members are: Malcolm Muir, chairman; 
E. J. Mehren, Mason Britton, O. D. 
Street, F. . Cockrell, William Bux- 
man, James H. McGraw, Jr., and A. E. 
Clifford. 





Technical Advertisers to Meet 
at Newark, N. J. 


The Technical Publicity Association 
Inc., New York, will close its season o 
regular monthly meetings with an enter- 
tainment on the evening of May 11. The 
association usually meets in New York 
but it is planned to hold this entertain- 
— at the Robert Treat Hotel, New- 
ark, A 
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Why Bond Advertising Must 
Be Directed to New Field 


A. E. Bryson, of Halsey, Stuart & 
Company, Inc., stocks and bonds, Chi- 
cago, speaking at a recent meeting of 
the Cleveland Financial Advertisers’ 
Association, said that a new field had 
develo for bond sales. Anent the 
reasons accountable, Mr. Bryson re. 
marked: 

“A shifting of the market for bonds 
during the last few years is bringing 
about the necessity for a change in the 
methods of advertising such securities, 

“Due to the surtaxes now levied on 
extremely large incomes, men of the 
| roca a year class are buying tax- 
free securities instead of bonds. This 
is cutting down the market for bonds 
and to create a new market it is neces- 
sary to- grow into a class coming from 
the $2,000 to $10,000 a year men. 

“This will necessitate the adoption of 
a new kind of bond advertising—a kind 
that will appeal to men of lower in- 
comes. The man in the $2,000 to 
$10,000 a year class does not understand 
the old-fashioned stereoty syndicate 
bond advertising. Advertising directed 
to this new field must be of a simpler, 


more readable, more understandable 
nature.” 
— 
New Seed Trade Paper in 
Chicago 


A new publication for the seed trade 
called Seed Trade ‘News, will be pub- 
lished in Chicago, the first issue appear- 
ing some time in June. A. W. Tibbitts 
is business manager and A. J. Shoe- 
maker is advertising manager. Both were 
formerly with Seed World, Chicago. 

Seed Trade News will be published 
weekly, covering the seed, nursery, 
florist and allied businesses. It will 
have a page size of 9 1-3 inches by 15 
inches. 





Joins Power, Alexander & 
Jenkins Company 


Walter J. Munro, for several years 
secretary of the advertising agency of 
Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., Detroit, 
has joined The Power, Alexander & 
Jenkins Company, Inc., advertising 
ogee also of Detroit, as vice-president. 

r. unro was at one time with the 
Publishing Company and _ the 
4 . White ental Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia. 


W. N. Whitney with Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn 


Walter N. Whitney, formerly sales 
manager of the Merreli-Soule Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y., and for the last two 
years general manager of the Continen- 
tal Stores Company, Cleveland, has 
joined the Buffalo office of Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc. He was for many 
years advertising manager of the Larkin 
Company, also of Buffalo. 
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More money is paid by the 
Consumer for Cosmopolitan 
every month than for the 
single issue of any other 
publication. 


OTHING proves buying 
power so positively as 
cash. The same group of 
people which spends the most 
money for reading matter, also 
spends the most money for 
clothes, food, travel, automo- 
biles, and other worth-while 
things. 


35 Cents 


Osmopolitan 


America’s blest Advertising Medium 





W. S. Birp A. C. G. HamMesranr J. J. Barnett 
Eastern Sales Manager Business Manager Western Sales Manager 
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Cooperation 


“of inestimable value” 


R. WALKER, President of the *Tao Tea 

Company, terms the cooperation given 

him by the NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 

and its Merchandising Service Department of 
«inestimable value.”” This is why:— 


Up to January Tao Tea Balls were unknown 
to the general public. Grocers hesitated because 
they expected difficulty in changing the tea 
making habits of the public. 


The Merchandising Service Department of the 
NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL furnished the 
Tao Tea Company with special routed lists of 
high-grade dealers. These were to be “pegs” 
upon which to build a wider distribution later. 
Journal field men called on each, explained 
Tao Tea advertising, and prepared the way for 
sales representatives who followed. 


After copy started, Grocery Trade News, one of the 
Department’s five trade papers, read by every grocer in 
the city, continued to increase dealer interest. 


The vast circulation of the EVENING JOURNAL—= 
643,489 daily — 90% of which is local circulation —then 
layed its part in helping create consumer demand for 
ao Tea Balls, not only in sections where available but 
in every corner of the market. 
Such close link-up of merchandising with consumer 
advertising can be of equal value to every manufacturer 
who wants to sell goods to the 9,000,000 of metro- 
politan New York. 





* Tao Tea Balls is a Patt And: 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


Largest daily circulation in America and at three cents a copy 
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IN THE YEAR 1922 
31| INDIANAPOLISSPENT , 
Bh! $26,110,607 INNEW 

P HOMES AND BUILDINGS {[¢ 
























Che Finns C 
Athletic C/iib 
In the World 


The Indianapolis AthleticClubs new 
home,soon to be completed will be 
the finest Athletic Club in the world 


Thismeans but onething-The People of 
Indianapolis and viainrty have the money 
with which to satisfy thei desires. 


Your Advertisment in The In dianapolis 
Star will be read by these people. 


Poy INDIANAPOLIS: 
CHIcAdo Evenine Post S by QD D 


INDIANAPOLIS STAR ; 
Loursvitts HERAWD FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 


Roacy Mounmanews | Ke| y-Smith CO. 


DENVER TIMES MARGRIDGE BLNG-NEW YORK ° 
MUNCIE STAR LY TTON GLOG-CHICAGO 


TerneHareseR A (2. Bidwell Co.- 


TJAZMARKET ST-SAN FRANCIS 
QUALITY PUBLICATIONS TIMES GLOG-LOSANGELES | 




























































Successfully Using a, Famous 
Author’s Work in Merchandising 


The Makers of Jack Tar Togs Use with Good Results an Irvin Cobb 
Story That Is Surrounded with Selling Copy 


By James True 


WHEN reading an especially 
good piece of fiction, many 
advertisers are prone to pause 
over some vivid phrase of descrip- 
tion and think of the spectacular 
success the author would have 
made had he tackled the work of 
writing advertising copy. Specula- 
tion of the kind is interesting, but 
it is misleading. There is a vast 
difference ‘between imaginative 
literature and effective advertis- 
ing, and both require long experi- 
ence and painstaking practice. 

The highly talented writer of 
fiction is seldom, if ever, deeply 
interested in commercialism of 
any kind, and interest in his sub- 
ject is necessary to convincing 
work, Furthermore, the few at- 
tempts that famous authors have 
made at writing advertisements 
strongly indicate, if they do not 
prove, that the genius capable of 
producing good fiction and de- 
scriptive articles invariably lacks 
the knowledge and skill to add to 
the interest of his work the ele- 
ee that produce the urge to 
uy. 

However, there is a wealth of 
human interest, romance and 
humor in modern business. These 
are the fiction writer’s most effec- 
tive materials, and in using them 
to tell the story of merchandise, 
the great writer can be of inval- 
uable aid to modern merchandis- 
ing. In other words, his service 
is of greatest value when he re- 
mains in his own field, when he 
tells a story that is applicable to 
a merchandising plan. This was 
the conclusion of the Strouse- 
Baer Company, of Baltimore, 
when it employed Irvin S. Cobb 
to write a story, “The Clothes 
That Made Young America Free,” 
which is the central idea of the 
company’s recent plan of merchan- 
dising its Jack Tar Togs for boys. 

story was illustrated by 


41 


Tony Sarg and printed in a book- 
let, which also contained four 
pages of descriptions and illustra- 
tions of the clothing. More than 
500,000 copies had been sold to 
dealers when the advertising to 
the public started on April 14. The 
plan, which is exceptionally com- 
plete, was presented to the trade 
last fall, when the salesmen of 
the company made their trips with 
the spring samples. As a result, 
during the last six months, the 
volume of sales on Jack Tar Togs 
for boys has doubled over that of 
the same period of last year, and 
the distribution of the goods has 
trebled. 


WHY THE ADVERTISER IS SATISFIED 


A number of other profitable 
results have been recorded by the 
oom. The plan is already a 
marked success, although the ad- 
vertising campaign to the public 
has just started and it is impos- 
sible to estimate returns from this 
source. And there is no doubt 
that the work of Irvin S. Cobb 
has been the major factor in se- 
curing the remarkable interest and 
co-operation of dealers; but the 
outstanding fact of value to ad- 
vertisers in general is that the 
present success would undoubtedly 
have been impossible had Mr. 
Cobb been induced to write mere- 
ly a series of advertisements, The 
most striking and interesting ele- 
ment of the entire campaign is 
the work of Mr. Cobb as a master 
story teller. 

The plan is really the outgrowth 
of the development of the busi- 
ness. For a number of years The 
Strouse-Baer Company has been 
known as a manufacturer of mid- 
dies and clothing for girls. It has 
used national publications since 
the concern started, and Jack Tar 
Togs for girls were widely known 
when, a little less than three years 
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ago, the company decided to ex- 
tend its business by adding to its 
line a few items of boys’ clothing. 

Naturally, since the manufac- 
turer always had been known as 
a maker of girls’ clothing ex- 
clusively, a good many dealers of- 
fered considerable resistance to the 
new numbers, as Mark R. Strouse, 
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us dominantly in the field as man- 
ufacturers of boys’ clothing. After 
about seven months of the hard- 
est kind of work, we decided that 
the merchandise was right. Our 
problem then was to get its mes- 
sage to the trade. 

“Conditions of the trade de- 
manded that we announce our new 
line. in some excep- 
tional way. We fel: 
the need of something 











s, The Clothes that made 4 
Young America free 
ena ies IRVIN S. COBB “avs” 


JN Mr. Cobb's own words—“I 

myself weathered this period of 

sartorial madness and so, with all 

the better reason for so doing, | 

congratulate the modern small boy 
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saneness smartness 
of the clothes he now wears 
Today I see him in his Jack 
Tar Togs, fit and fixed for 
any occasion—every a 
man.” 


‘© then! 
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Jack Tar Togs are particu- 
larly designed for manly 
lietle fellows of 2 to 10 in 
scores of styles of sternly 

tested fabrics that live 
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impressive, dramatic, 
immediately to con- 
vince the dealers of 
the importance of our 
line — something dis- 
tinctly boyish. 

“It had been diffi- 
cult to make many of 
our customers take us 
seriously so far as 
our boys’ clothing 
was concerned. Out 
of more than 5,000 
accounts on our 














Clb ‘ery 0 to start 
em monte The lad wth “Beart! = books, only about 
: Bakimore, Md, U:S. Doubie wxiglentecre half were handling 
ees It took an vin S june, torpeotel cer any part of our boys’ 
ee re poner the. aor ot fort tmreduce him line. For this spring 
of a shanty boat. and ¢ yester- “The clothes that made 
imipeoe sees a eg rougAmercaiee” Thee = WE were about to 
euerares Jack Tat Togs fo bo See enes offer not only the 
SERPS SS peo tort ES a staple numbers we 
se Sere Sn m4 Fri 1 had developed, but a 
Win, See man nmoenacesnne large line of new 
ideas and novelties, 
4 which, we were con- 
g S vinced, would make 
MAKE A REGULAR FELLOW OF YOUR (/BOY the line fast-selling 
CONSUMER COPY DESIGNED TO MAKE THE READER WORK and profitable for our 
TO GET THE WHOLE STORY customers, if we 
could approach them 
president of the company, recently with a novel, impressive plan. 
explained. However, the line of “The final idea came from our 
boys’ clothing was*improved and merchandising policy. From the 
enlarged each season, and last first we have tried to build a line 
year it was decided to offer for of clothing that would appeal to 
the spring season a line that would both mothers and their boys. Be- 
compare favorably with the girls’ cause it is a boy’s nature to de- 
clothing. spise frills and anything that sug- 
“As far as the merchandise was gests the feminine in his clothing, 
concerned,” Mr, Strouse said, “we we have endeavored to secure 
determined to give to our boys’ manly effects in all of our designs, 
line all of the appeal that had and in our advertising we have 
made our garments for girls:pop- tried to convince mothers that 
ular. While we were designing the boy is right. 
several hundred new numbers and “Our generation well remembers 
selecting those which we thought the period of ‘Little Short Pant- 
would be most attractive, we were _sleroy,’ to quote Cobb’s story; and 
planning the merchandising cam- the contrast between the boys’ 
paign which was intended to place clothing of that day ‘and the q 
— 
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What’s 
Happening 
in Chicago? 


During the first three 
months of 1923 theChicago 
Evening American gained 
490,190 lines of display 
advertising. 


The Chicago Evening 
American’s percentage of 
gain—26.1—is greater by 
9.7 per cent. than that of 
any other Chicago news- 
paper, morning or evening, 
daily or Sunday. 


Think back five years — 
then ahead five! 





A Good Newspaper 
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present seemed to offer the most 
attractive appeal for our merchan- 
dising plan. But we could not 
express it the way we wanted to. 
There were human interest and 
humor in it, and we could not use 
them effectively in our advertising 
copy. 

“Discussion with our advertis- 
ing agent developed that a most 
interesting element of the proposi- 
tion should be a story—a good 
story on which to base our ad- 
vertising campaign. We were sure 
that if the story of the emancipa- 
tion of American boyhood could 
be told, in its relation to what we 
were doing in designing boys’ 
clothing, we would have the basis 
of the most effective plan we had 
ever used. 

“Above everything else, we 
wanted to convince the mothers 
and fathers of the country of the 
necessity of dressing their boys 
in manly, comfortable fashions. 
And after we decided that only 
a good short story would accom- 
plish this quickly, we looked 
around for the best man to write 
the story. 

“The more we thought and 
talked about it, the more firmly 
were we convinced that Irvin S. 
Cobb was the man to do the 
work. He was justly celebrated, 
and had written on almost every 
subject but his own boyhood. So 
we approached Mr. Cobb, assur- 
ing him that we wanted to employ 
him at his own profession, and ex- 
plained that our advertising was 
quite a different matter. We told 
him that we wanted his own view- 
point on the subject, as a record 
of his philosophy and experience. 

“Mr. Cobb was interested, and 
consented to write the story for 
us. Tony Sarg, who has un- 
doubtedly done his best work in 
illustrating Cobb’s stories, con- 
sented to furnish the drawings for 
our story. As usual, it was a 
happy combination: 

“When all arrangements were 
completed we recast the spring 
selling plan to feature the story 
as much as possible. It was the 
element designed to centre the at- 
tention of dealers and the public 
on our boys’ line. The plan was 
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explained to our salesmen before 
they left last fall with their spring 
samples; they were enthusiastic; 
it gave them something new and 
intensely interesting to talk about, 
and that they made the most of 
it is proved, I think, by the results 
already produced.” 

The plan is remarkable because 
of its simplicity and its method of 
securing co-operation with dealers 
The salesmen were cautioned not 
to mention it until they had sold 
the girls’ line and had presented 
the boys’ clothing strictly on its 
merits. They were instructed then 
to present the plan, not as an at- 
tempt to sell goods for the dealer, 
but as an unusual means of aiding 
him to sell goods, of attracting 
people to his store and encourag- 
ing them to talk about Jack Tar 
Togs for boys. 

The company featured the book- 
let in one full-page and two half- 
pages of periodical advertising. 
The text quotes liberally from the 
story; but to finish it the reader 
must go to a dealer for a copy of 
the booklet. 


HOW DEALER TIES UP 


Tying up with the periodical 
advertising, all dealers were fur- 
nished with one-, two- and three- 
column electros for their local 
papers. The copy is practically the 
same, with the name of the dealer 
inserted, and inviting readers to 
come to the store for the booklet 
containing the complete story. 
Window cut-outs and other iden- 
tifying material were also fur- 
nished dealers. 

In presenting the plan, the 
salesmen sold their customers ap- 
proximately 300,000 copies of the 
booklet at the nominal price of 
one cent a copy. This charge 
about covers the cost of printing, 
and was made to insure the in- 
terest of dealers. Since the men 
completed the trip the company 
has sold 200,000 copies additional 
by mail. This advance sale is 
not more than half of what the 
ultimate circulation will be, for 
several dealers, forgetting that the 
booklet was not to be circulated 
before the appearance of the first 

(Continued on page 49) 
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April 15th The Journal an- 
nounced a need of $5,000 
for a Radio Fund for the 
unfortunate patientsof the 
Glenlake Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium. In three days’ 
time over one thousand 
persons voluntarily sent 
$7,441 to The Journal. 
This splendidly illustrates 
the influence of The 
Journalandthe confidence 
which its readers repose 
in its editorial comment. 
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e 
of the Dairymen’s Al 
League News abe 
1 Sixty thousand subscriptions ps rr 
* from the members of theDairy- ld - 
men’s League Co-operative wh 
Association, Inc., alone*. et he 
2, Also subscribed to and read by This | 
thousands of other farmers be- nee 
cause of their interest in one or = 
more of the eight other co- . If 1 
operative marketing associa- pose 
tions in New York State. Thus 7eOUS! 
the weekly circulation for the stivit 
past 12 months has averaged om 
more than 100,000 copies. me. 
3, Circulation is concentrated and Co-of 
specialized. e fart 
4 Farmer - owned, farmer - con- le ret 
* trolled. ong 
5 In 1922 showed a larger per- is a 
* centage of total lineage from its nsume 
own home territory, New York the m 
State, than either of the other ual m 
two state farm papers. 7 
* Reader interest among this In Ne 
group is guaranteed by the fact ay 1 
that the League transacts more ting a 
than $2000 annual business farm 


with the average member sub- 
scriber in selling for him his 
chief source of income—milk. | 
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The bigger half 


of agriculture 


ANY an unsuccessfulfarmer 

has been able to raise 
mper crops. He has kept his 
ops rotating so that the eggs 
ould not all be in one basket. 
et he has failed. 


This is because the bigger half 
agriculture lies in the market- 
. If the farmer is sure he can 
spose of his products advan- 
veously he can increase his pro- 
wctivity—and thereby his in- 
me. 


Co-operative marketing insures 
e farmer a steady and profit- 
le return on his products. He 
ts a larger percentage of the 
nsumer’s dollar. He is no longer 
the mercy of middlemen or the 
ual market fluctuations. 


In New York State there are 
day nine big co-operative mar- 
ting associations—nine groups 
farmers who are marketing 













their products by modern busi- 
ness methods. 


The business farmer and his 
family represent live prospects 
for nationally advertised goods— 
not only for farm needs, but also 
for most of the necessities and 
luxuries of modern living. 


The Dairymen’s League News 
offers you a profitable medium of 
placing your advertising message 
before this market. This farmer- 
owned farm paper is read thor- 
oughly week after week in the 
homes of farmers who are di- 
rectly and financially interested 
in the co-operative marketing 
movement. 


Make an appointment to have 
one of our representatives give 
you the whole story of this group 
of farmers who are so successfully 
conducting “the bigger half of 
agriculture.” 


Dairymen’s League News, Utica, N. Y. 


Y {ORK :120 West 42d St.—Phone Bryant 3463 





CHICAGO: 603 Otis Building—Phone Franklin 1429 
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AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, 


INK May 3, 1923 





EET this man because 
of the things he can 
do for you. 


If you are concerned with 
the development of an outlet 
for any automotive product 
whether it be among manu- 
facturers, jobbers, dealers 
or service men— meet the 
Class Journal Representa- 
tive, for he can help you. 


This man has background. 
Behind him is a great busi- 
ness paper institution whose 
facilities for research are 
practically inexhaustible 
and whose automotive mer- 


Meet the C. J. Representative 


chandising experience is as 
old as the Industry. 


He can lead you safely by 
the pitfalls. He can advise 
and co-operate and this the 
more wisely because all the 
basic facts and the interpre- 
tation of the facts are at his 
disposal. 


The Class Journal Repre- 
sentative is not so much a 
seller of space as an apostle 
of sane merchandising. 


His is a work of service. 
Meet him, for he can help 
you. 





THE CLASS JOURNAL COMPANY 


New York, U. P. C. Bldg.; Chicago, Mallers Bldg.; Boston, 185 Devon- 
shire St.; Philadelphia, Widener Bldg.; Cleveland, Guardian Bldg.; Detroit, 
317 Fort St., West; Indianapolis, 1212 Merchants Bank Bldg. 





CLASS JOURNAL PUBLICATIONS 


MOTOR WORLD, MOTOR AGE, MOTOR TRANSPORT, 


EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO, MOTOR BOAT, DISTRIBUTION & WAREHOUSING, 
THE TIRE RATE BOOK, THE AUTOMOBILE TRADE DIRECTORY. 
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advertisement, reordered because 
their stock was quickly exhausted 
after people began reading and 
quoting the story. 

About a month before the pub- 
lication of the first advertisement, 
the company mailed to its full 
list of customers and prospects a 
catalogue containing an outline of 
the campaign, with price lists and 
order blanks enclosed. After pre- 
senting illustrations and descrip- 
tions of many items in both lines, 
this book devoted a page to Irvin 
Cobb’s portrait, with the caption, 
“A Cobb Story with a Business 
Ending.”’ The next page states a 
few interesting facts about the 
author and his work, and then 
continues with this message to 
dealers: 


We wanted someone to put down on 
paper how the little fellow of yesteryear 
suffered in his clothes—someone who 
could contrast the little martyr of yes- 
terday with the “having-his-own-way” 
Jack Tar Togs boy of today. 3 

We went to the one man in America 
born for the job. e 

It didn’t take Mr. Cobb a minute _to 
see the human side of the thing. He 
wrote “The Clothes That Made Young 
America Free” especially for us. E 

It’s funny; it’s convincing; it’s Irvin 
S. Cobb at his best. Yet it’s a story with 
a business ending. He has written the 
story so that it ends right in your store. 

Just as the reader gets to the most in- 
teresting part of the story, which will 
start in a full-page ad . .' . it will stop 
abruptly with the words, “Continued at 
your dealer’s.” 

And that means you! 


The broadside reproduces the 
full-page advertisement and_il- 
lustrates the window and display 
cut-outs. On March 26 it was 
followed by a circular letter which 
offered to send electros, posters 
and cut-outs free, and requested 
the co-operation of dealers in 
publishing the newspaper adver- 
tisements, arranging displays, and 
circulating booklets on the day of 
the first national advertising. 
About two weeks later the last 
reminder was mailed. It was a 
Government postcard presenting a 
cartoon of Irvin Cobb and calling 
attention to the campaign. 

“This direct-mail material was 
necessary,” Mr. Strouse explained, 
“because our salesmen were very 
busy looking after the business 
for next fall. For that reason we 
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wanted to relieve them of all re- 
sponsibility of the present cam- 
paign, and the results of the direct 
work are gratifying. We have re- 
ceived orders for both the boys’ 
and girls’ lines from a number of 
new accounts, who seem to be 
eager to co-operate with us, and 
we have delivered on the orders 
of retailers hundreds of electros 
for newspaper advertising on the 
Cobb story, besides a great quan- 
tity of window and display ma- 
terial. 

“The splendid response of the 
dealers is due, I think, to the fact 
that they realize the profit possi- 
bilities in cultivating their boys’ 
departments. In a great many 
stores this department has been 
neglected because it does not at- 
tract a great amount of trade. It 
is the habit of the stores, in gen- 
eral, to push the merchandise and 
advertise the departments that are 
the most profitable, and they have 
overlooked boys’ clothing in fea- 
turing faster moving goods. 

“This is so, undoubtedly, be- 
cause clothing for boys from two 
to ten years of age never has been 
extensively advertised. Further- 
more, the average family is much 
more interested in clothing the 
girls than the boys, Our investi- 
gations show that the average lit- 
tle girl has more clothing than 
she can use, while her little 
brother is equipped to meet only 
his actual needs. 

“Advertising, no doubt, will 
change this, with a tendency to 
furnish the boy more completely 
without taking anything away 
from his sister. So intelligent 
dealers welcome the campaign 
and are willing to co-operate with 
us in our attempt to add impor- 
tance to boys’ apparel. 

“More than 95 per cent of cloth- 
ing for boys is bought by mothers, 
and while we do not want to 
change this habit, we would like 
very much to interest fathers in 
the clothing of their boys. If the 
father is interested he will have 
a word to say occasionally on the 
subject, and his word will have 
a favorable influence. And un- 
doubtedly, unless all signs fail, the 
Irvin Cobb story will have an 
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excellent effect in this direction. 

“The most profitable result of 
the merchandising plan is prob- 
ably yet to be told. The imme- 
diate response to the general ad- 
vertising was all that we expected ; 
but it is too early even to guess 
at ultimate figures. We can only 
state that it is a success beyond 
question. Every mail is bringing 
us orders for goods, advertising 
material and booklets, and, best of 
all, many enthusiastic letters 
from our customers. 

“In our opinion, the success of 
the plan depended a lot on one 
idea. We had a very interesting 
story to tell: one that would ap- 
peal to almost every man and 
woman, and we employed the best 
man we could find to tell it. 
Then we merchandised the story 
and built our entire selling plan 
around it, using our advertising to 
reflect on our goods the interest 
it aroused. 

“We did not lose sight of the 
dealers’ interests. Plainly, our 
effort was to induce people to go 
to the stores. The booklets were 
imprinted with dealers’ names, 
when ordered in sufficient quanti- 
ties, and I think that the tie-up 
between dealers’ and our own ad- 
vertising was about as complete as 
it is possible to make it. 

“The campaign clearly demon- 
strates that a famous author can 
be used as part of an advertising 
campaign without sacrificing sell- 
ing value. 

“This, in our case, we believe 
has been accomplished. For we 
have not only secured the story- 
telling ability of a great writer, 
but have succeeded in surrounding 
the story with enough selling copy 
to make sales. 

“And so it is a story not only 
of the success of a famous writer 
—but the success of good adver- 
tising copy as well.” 


Will Advertise New Facial 
Clay 


The Snitzler-Warner Company, Chi- 
cago advertising agency, has been ap- 
pointed to handle the advertising for 
Glacier clay, a facial preparation man- 
ufactured by the Glacier Laboratories, 
Springfield, Minn. Newspaper adver- 
tising, followed by a magazine campaign, 
is planned for this account. 
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Enlisting the Stockholder 


National Biscuit Company, 
“Uneeda Bakers,” New York, would 
have its stockholders act as scouts and 
advertisers. Not that it asks them 
bluntly to do so, for a blotter is utilized 
which is enclosed with communicationg 
sent to them. This inexpensive mailing 
proce points out that while the demand 

st summer for “Sugar Wafers” taxed 
capacity to the uttermost, facilities have 
now been doubled and the hope is ex- 
pressed that sufficient business may be 
developed to keep every machine busy. 
Having thus paved the way, the text 
continues: 

“Does your dealer carry our sugar 
wafers and push them? Do your friends 
know how delicious they are? Every 
stockholder can help increase sales and 
profits by advertising our sugar wafers 
to dealers and consumers.” 


E. R. Crowe Resigns from 
“Time” 

E. R. Crowe has resigned as vice 

resident and director of Time, Inc., New 

Vork, publisher of Time. Mr. Crowe 

will devote all his attention to the busi 

ness- of E. R. Crowe Company, New 


York, of which he is president. 


To Direct Advertising of New 
Chicago Bank 


Amy Roettig Hyde, in charge of ad- 
vertising and purchasing for the Union 
Bank of Chicago, has been appointed 
to handle the advertising and purchas- 
ing of the Northcenter Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank which is to be opened shortly 
in Chicago. 


H. S. Anderson in Control of 
Ogden Advertising Co. 


Harry S. Anderson, of the Utah Bill 
Posting Company, Salt Lake City, and 
son of the firm’s founder, has disposed 
of his interests in a deal which involved 
his purchase of the Ogden Advertising 
Company, the Ogden, Utah, branch of 
the company. 


Joins Pacific Coast Lithog- 
rapher 


Sydney Vincent has been appointed 
manager of the Ridgway Lithography 
Company, Portland, Ore., manufacturer 
of labels and paper boxes. Mr. Vincent 
was formerly assistant manager of the 
Oregon Tourist & Information Bureau, 
also of Portland. 


St. Louis Agency Augments 
Staff 


Howard S. Bergen, formerly vice- 
president of the Bergen Advertising 
Company, St. Louis, has joined the sales 
department of The Adamars Company, 
St. Louis advertising agency, as an ac- 
count executive. 
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The Detroit News 
| A Year Ago and Ti 


In one year as the chart above clearly shows, The 
Detroit News, both weekday and Sunday, gained greatly 
in circulation. It already had in 1922, a 90% coverage 
of the Detroit field. Today The News reaches practi- 
cally every home in the city and surrounding territory, 
making it possible to cover all Detroit at one rate with 
one newspaper. 


March This Year and Last 


Detroit News week day net paid 1923 285,425 


owns 


{ 
| 


rte 


average circulation for March. 225.629 
Increase 59,796 ‘ 
og- _ Detroit News Sunday net paid 1923 269,937 k 
average circulation for March. 247,355 % 
a 4 
ne Increase 22,582 iS 


ae The Sunday News igs surpassed only by its weekly 
issues in circulation and is constantly gaining, bidding 


a. fair to equal the weekday News shortly. 


i The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation in Michigan 
1873—50 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP—1923 
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British Advertising Men 
Coming to Associated 
Club Convention 


¢ 


O*% May 26 a delegation of 
British advertising men will 


sail from Southampton on the 
. S. Berengaria to attend the 
Atlantic City convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, June 3 to 7. The 
delegation will be led by John 
Cheshire, managing director of 
Lever Bros., manufacturers of 
soap and one of the leading ad- 
vertisers of Great Britain, and 
president of the Thirty Club of 
London. 


WILL EXTEND LONDON INVITATION 


At the convention, the Thirty 
Club will present an invitation 
for the association to hold its 
1924 convention at London. This 
invitation is supported by the fol- 
lowing British associations : 
Newspaper Proprietors’ Associa- 
tion, Weekly Newspaper and 
Periodical Proprietors’ Associa- 
tion, Newspaper Society, Scottish 
Daily Newspaper Society, British 
Association of Trade and Tech- 
nical Journals, Association of 
British Advertising Agents, A. B. 
A. A. Audit Bureau, Association 
of Advertisement Managers, In- 
corporated Sales Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, Incorporated Society of 
Advertisement Consultants, Adver- 
tising Club of Ulster, Incorpo- 
rated Association of Retail Dis- 
tributors, Incorporated Society 
of British Advertisers, Aldwych 
Club, Publicity Club, Fleet Street 
Club, United Billposters Associa- 
tion, British Association of Dis- 
play Men and the Federation of 
Master Printers. A _ representa- 
tive delegation from these associa- 
tions will be members of the 
Thirty Club gathering. 

British advertising men who 
accompany the delegation will be 
elected honorary convention mem- 
bers of the Thirty Club. The 
officers of this club, in addition to 
Mr. Cheshire, are: Vice-president, 
W. S. Crawford; treasurer, Philip 
Emanuel, and secretary, C. Harold 
Vernon. 
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Philadelphia Sales Managers 
to Hold Golf Tournament 


The annual outing and golf tourna- 
ment of the Philadelphia Sales Man- 
agers’ Club will be held on May 21 at 
the Whitemarsh Valley Country Club; 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. A dinner entertainf- 
ment in the evening will follow the golf 
match. 

An invitation has been extended to the 
members of the New York Sales Man- 
agers’ Club to be the guests of the Phila- 
delphia association on this occasion. 
This will be the last meeting of the 
Philadelphia club until next fall. 


Einson-Freeman Increases 
Staff 


C. W. Kip has joined the Einson- 
Freeman Company, New York, lithog- 
raphy, as service manager. He pre- 
viously had been assistant advertising 
manager of the Corona Typewriter 
Company. 

O. M. Curtis, Jr., formerly Eastern 
manager of the Direx Company, is now 
a member of:the sales staff of the Ein- 
son-Freeman Company. 


Ralph F. Brett Joins Blanch- 
ard-Nichols-Coleman 


Ralph F. Brett, recently with the Los 
Angeles office of Lord & Thomas, has 
joined the office in that city of Blan- 
chard-Nichols-Coleman, magazine pub- 
lishers’ representatives. Mr. Brett was 
formerly with the advertising agency of 
Smith & Ferris, also of Los Angeles, 
and was at one time with the Chicago 
office of the Butterick Publishing Com- 
pany. 


A New Drinking Cup Is 
Advertised 


A newspaper campaign to advertise 
Burt’s Perfect Cups, a new sanitary 
cup, is being conducted by the F. N. 
Burt Company, Ltd., of Buffalo. Copy 
is now appearing in Cleveland and 
Louis. The campaign will probably be 
extended to other cities. The Corman 
Company, New York advertising agency, 
is handling this account. 


O. P. J. Corwin with Rankin 


Agency 
The Wm. H. Rankin Company, Inc., 
advertising agency, has added O. P. J. 
Corwin to the plan and merchandising 
staff of its New York office. e re- 
cently was with the Nationa! Carbon 
Company. 


Perfume Account for Dyer 
Agency 

The advertising account of Caron, In- 

corporated, New York, manufacturer of 

French perfume and other toilet requi- 


sites, has been placed with The George 
L. Dyer Company, advertising agency. 
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Sedalia, Mo. 


(Population 21,144) 


49 Kate Consider this busy railroad center just 


—Add this new com- 
monwealth to your 
map. It’s a circle 
radius 150 miles. 


Call it “‘Globe- 
Democrat Influ- 
ence.” The capital 
is St. Louis. 


The population ex- 
s 444 millions. 
The wealth is based 
on a wider variety of 
natural resources and 
industry than any 
other state can show. 
The Globe - Demo- 
crat serves the entire 
49th state. No other 
single newspaper 
even claims such 
coverage. 


if euic 


the Gty with 
$84,000,000 
on 


pisitlpal 


at the Western edge of the 4oth state. 

A wealthy agricultural and jobbing ssi 
with bank deposits totaling $6,000,000. 
Sedalia lives well, . pays good 


wages, ... 


. buys good merchandise. 


73 Grocery Stores 9 Drug Stores 
10 Auto Dealers and Garages 
5 Hardware Stores 4 Jewelers 
6 Building Material Dealers 
8 Shoe Stores 5 Dry Goods Stores 
3 Furniture Stores 2 Stationers 
5 Confectioneries 5 Men’s Furnishing Stores 


The wide-spread influence of The 
Globe-Democrat is felt in Sedalia. 
Globe-Democrat advertising influences 
the buying habits of Sedalia’s represen- 
tative people—dealers and consumers. 


Ciote- Memorrat 


. Louis’ sgh Daily 


F. St._J. 


os: Pa 
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Elwood, Indiana 


LWOOD lies in Madison County, Indiana, 30 
miles northeast of Indianapolis in the center 
of the famous Indiana Corn Belt. 


While its population is 10,790, the Elwood Com- 
mercial Club advertises its trading population 
as 40,000 


Of its annual retail turnover of $2,000,000.00 on 
principal lines (hardware, dry goods, drugs, clothing 
and groceries) $1,250,000. 00 comes from farm fam- 
ilies in adjacent territory. 


- Elwood has two railroads and one interurban, four 


prosperous banks, and thirteen manufacturing 
establishments including the makers of the nationally 
advertised Sellers Kitchen Cabinet. 


Its main street, however, is primarily a shopping 
place for farm families and their trade predominates. 


There are hundreds of Elwoods in Indiana and 
thousands in the Central West. 


The Farmer’s Wife is the only woman’s maga- 
zine that reaches Main Street Buyers exclusively. 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


A National Magazine for Farm Women 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Watrace C. Ricnarpson, Inc StkwpaRp Farm Papers, Inc. 
96 Madison Ave., New York ‘Transportation Bidg., Chicago 


| 
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Pennsylvania Farmer-Ohio Farmer-Michigan farmer. 


When Complete Advertising Files 
May Guard the Trade-Mark 


Proof of Publicity Can Establish Prior Use, As in the Interesting Case of. 
Captain Pabst 


By G. A. Nichols 


Ate told me the other day 
by Edward S. Rogers, Chi- 
cago trade-mark attorney, shows 
conclusively the value of main- 
taining 100 per cent complete ad- 
vertising files as a means of pro- 
tecting trade-marks, names and 
labels. It has to do with that 
ancient, and now _ contraband, 
article known as beer. But it can 
well be told here because it dates 
back to those days when beer was 
a legitimate object of commerce. 

The Pabst Brewing Company 
once made and merchandised a 
certain brand of beer known as 
“Select” which was the trade name 
appearing on the label. Capt. 
Pabst, president of the company, 
was a noted horse fancier. He 
knew horses just about as well as 
he knew beer, and was the proud 
owner of a number of speed 
kings. The animals won so many 
blue ribbons for him at various 
turf events that he conceived it to 
be a happy and an appropriate 
thing to place a blue ribbon 
around the neck of each bottle 
of this particular brew in which 
he took so much pride. 

This was just a little fancy— 
or idiosyncrasy you might call it 
—of the Captain’s that had 
nothing to do with the brand of 
the beer. The name “Select” re- 
mained on the label as before. 

The Blue Ribbon idea caught 
the fancy of the public immediate- 
ly, and it began calling for “Blue 
Ribbon” beer. Bartenders after a 
while got tired of explaining 
there was no such brand and 
served the “Select” whenever a 
patron demanded Blue Ribbon. 

In time most of the orders for 
stocks of beer received at the 
brewery called for “Blue Ribbon.” 
Capt. Pabst resented all this 
strongly, as endangering the good- 
will of the branded name. He 
insisted that the beer should con- 


tinue to be known as “Select” and 
ordered a heavy increase in the 
advertising appropriation to make 
the name “Select” better known 
than ever. 

But he soon found he had 
created a condition he could not 
change. Finally, when seemingly 
everybody knew and called for 
the beer as “Blue Ribbon,” the 
label was changed and the name 
“Blue Ribbon” was_ substituted 
for “Select.” The Pabst adver- 
tising took up, the new name 
without explanation and carried 
it along just as if the product had 
been so identified from the be- 
ginning. 

And then a case of infringe- 
ment was discovered. 

In the interval while Pabst’s 
beer was generally known as 
“Blue Ribbon” although’ labeled 
“Select” an enterprising com- 
peting brewer placed on the mar- 
ket: some beer which he called 
“Blue Ribbon,” although he re- 
frained from attaching a blue rib- 
bon to the bottle. 

Capt. Pabst took the case into 
court, claiming that by right of 
priority he was entitled to the ex- 
clusive use of the name “Blue 
Ribbon” and that his competitor 
had infringed upon his rights. 


WHEN WAS IT FIRST CALLED BY 
NAME “BLUE RIBBON”? 


The Pabst case seemed simple 
enough. All the company had to 
do, to establish its prior rights, 
was to show that the public iden- 
tified Pabst beer as “Blue Rib- 
bon” before the competitor placed 
that name upon his label. 

But when the plaintiff’s law- 
yers began to take depositions 
they found their task was the 
direct opposite of simple. Not 
one of the many witnesses called 
was certain as to when he first 
knew Pabst beer as “Blue Rib- 
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bon.” The name had _ been 
familiar to most witnesses for “a 
long while,” but when they were 
called upon to state the definite 
year they could not remember. 
Bartenders could not recall when 
they first heard the name from 
their patrons. Neither could the 
patrons say when they began to 
use it. It seemed impossible to 
prove when the name began. 


RECORD OF ADVERTISING WOULD HAVE 
HELPED 


A search then was made through 
all the local Pabst branches over 
the country, through printing 
houses, and other sources in an 
effort to locate advertisements 
which were dated or whose date 
could be proved. The idea was to 
establish the first use of the term 
“Blue Ribbon” in connection with 
Pabst brew even before the name 
was changed. 

In those days brewery agents 
usually kept their files in barrels. 
The records may as well have 
been inscribed on papyrus and 
laid away in an Egyptian tomb so 
far as any real facts bearing up- 
on that situation were concerned. 
However, after the expenditure 
of endless time and many thou- 
sand dollars, some filled-in order 
blanks were discovered in a barrel 
at a local branch of the Pabst 
brewery. These, which had been 
written by the company’s sales- 
men during their visits to retail 
customers, called for “Blue Rib- 
bon” beer. 

To gain more proof, attorneys 
devoted days and weeks to hunt- 
ing through the barrelled records 
in other branches, finally dis- 
covering some newspaper adver- 
tising, and some calendars bearing 
the name “Blue Ribbon.” 

The queer part of it all was 
that none of the first of the 
bottles decorated with Blue Rib- 
bon had been kept so as to be iden- 
tified. Mr. Rogers, one of the 
Pabst attorneys, happened to go 
to New Bedford, Mass., on a vaca- 
tion and called upon an old whaler, 
a long-time friend. While waiting 
in the “front room” of the old 
gentleman’s home he saw upon the 
mantel a full bottle of Pabst 
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“Select” beer bearing the Bluc 
Ribbon label. 

“T got it at the World’s Fair in 
Chicago in 1893,” said the whaler 
in reply to the question. . “It was 
such a pretty bottle that I didn’t 
even want to open it. So 1 
brought it home and have kept :t 
here all these years.” 

All this accumulation of evi- 
dence, even though sadly belated 
and long delayed, enabled the 
Pabst Brewing Company to prove 
its rights beyond all argument. 
If a systematic file of all the ad- 
vertising matter had been kept 
the chances are the infringement 
never would have come about, 
and in any event it could have 
been handled promptly. 


THE FIRST ESSENTIAL 


It must not be overlooked 
however, in any discussion of 
methods of proving trade-mark 
priority that the chief thing to 
show. conclusively is that the 
product bearing the trade-mark, 
was sold in interstate commerce 
at a date prior to the time of such 
sale by the infringing product. 

The Pabst experience is perhaps 
extreme, but modifications of the 
situation constantly arise. I heard 
of one case where the plaintiff in 
an action to suppress an infringe- 
ment was just about ready to give 
up in despair because he had ab- 
solutely no piece of printed mat- 
ter which would establish. his 
prior use of the brand in con- 
troversy. After a long drawn- 
out search an old set of Civil 
War numbers of Harper’s Weekly 
was discovered. The magazines 
had been bound up in covers that 
had had old barrel stencils im- 
pressed upon them. The barrel 
stencil was the brand over which 
the contest was being conducted. 
This was absolutely the only evi- 
dence, that could be found, but 
it was enough. 

These experiences and numer- 
ous similar ones that might be 
cited go a iong way toward show- 
ing that every business, large or 
small; ought to have a depart- 
ment of archives in charge of 
some- careful person, in which 
every scrap of papér having to 
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Delighted” 


HE Tompson Stropper Sales Com- 

pany of Kansas City, Missouri, per- 

mits us to quote the following letter 
recently sent by them to the Kansas City 
Branch Office of The Christian Science 
Monitor: 


“We want to take this opportunity to say 
to you that we are delighted with results 
obtained from our use of your columns for 
our display advertising. 


“The Monitor was chosen for ‘class’ and 
identification rather than actual returns but 
it has developed into our best pulling medium 
without exception. 


“The co-operation of your readers is won- 
derful and the interest and help rendered by 
them is of a value that we are unable to 
justly express. 


“We will be in THE MONITOR as long 
as we are in BUSINESS.” 


Many other advertisers are having simi- 
lar experiences, which accounts for the 
Monitor’s steady increase in lineage of 
National advertising. 





The 


Christian Science Monitor 
AN INTERNATIONAL DaiLy NEWSPAPER 


Member Associated Press Member A. B. C. 
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do with the use and advertising 
of trade-marks should be carefully 
preserved and filed. Some of the 
leading concerns of the country 
with trade-mark interests to pro- 
tect have learned through experi- 
ence—some of it costly—that 
every bit of advertising matter, no 
matter how small, is potentially 
worth as much as the trade- 
mark itself, because it may be the 
means of establishing the com 
pany’s right to the trade-mark. 
he Coca-Cola Company is one 
of the concerns having iron-clad 
orders that every newspaper and 
magazine advertisement, photo- 
graph, drawing or any other piece 
of printed matter or art work re- 
ferring to Coca-Cola shall be 
carefully kept. Other concerns 
require that‘ all price lists, cata- 
logues, circulars, advertising mat- 
ter used for billboards and speci- 
mens of every label shall be in- 
dexed, identified and marked by 
someone who has personal knowl- 
edge of the use of each. The 
records thus being clear, expert 


testimony can be had quickly when- 
ever occasion shall arise. 


Armour & Company guard 
every piece of paper having to do 
with their numerous labels on the 
basis that the essence of all trade- 
mark value is publicity. When a 
company puts out a multitude of 
labeled articles, as is the case with 
Armour, it naturally follows in 
the course of the development of 
the business that labels shall be 
discarded or temporarily pushed 
aside. 

All advertising matter having 
to do with such labels is pre- 
served as carefully as that in- 
volving the livest ones on the list. 
Even orders for merchandise in 
which the goods are mentioned by 
the branded name are preserved. 
Instead of being crammed away 
into a barrel as was done by the 
local representative of the Pabst 
Brewing Company, they are 
properly indexed and filed so as 
to be accessible at a moment’s 
notice. Letters having to do with 
any of the branded names are 
kept in the same way. 

All this elaborate precaution 
may seem to be superfluous in 
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the case of a huge concern which 
in one way or another advertises 
most of its branded names. 
Quick proof of ownership, it 
would seem, could easily be af- 
forded by reference to any num- 
ber of advertising files. But 
Armour takes no chances. Neither 
does many another first-class 
concern which may seem to be 
almost fussy in this matter of 
preserving trade-mark data. 

The reason for it is that when 
a concern goes into court to com- 
plain about an infringement it must 
do more than show it has adopted 
a certain mark, name or label. It 
must prove that it has used the 
mark under such circumstances as 
to bring about definite means of 
identifying its merchandise. 

The proof may be supplied 
through an advertisement, an 
order blank, a letter, dated copies 
of labels that can be identified or 
printed matter in general. 


A REITERATION OF WHAT A TRADE- 
MARK DENOTES 


Trade-mark protection, when 
you get right down to it, is really 
a finely geared thing. It is ac- 
cepted as such a matter-of-course 
proposition, though business peo- 
ple as a class do not realize 
this quality. Words designating 
brands, after all, are the com- 
mon property of everybody. Take 
even such a_ well-known trade 
name as “Ivory.” This is a part 
of the English language to which, 
in the absence of some special 
circumstances, no one can have 
exclusive right. When words are 
woven into a poem or other work 
of literature, the copyright law 
gives protection not to the words 
but to the meaning they possess. 
It is different when a man chooses 
a word, puts it on his goods and 
advertises it so it expresses an 
idea definitely indicating that the 
goods came from him. He then 
is entitled to the use of it. This 
is so under the ordinary principles 
of commercial sportsmanship, to 
say nothing of principles of law. 

But, to show the association of 
a name or device with a particu- 
lar variety of merchandise it is 

(Continued on page 65) 
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FIRST! 


INCE January 1st, THE WORLD has 
gained a total of 564,633 lines of 


advertising, which was: 


15% in excess of last year’s 
gain during the same 
three months. 


52% of the entire gain of 
the morning-Sunday 


field. 
31% of the combined 


morning-Sunday- 
evening gains of the 
city. 

303 " 101 lines in excess of the 
gains of its nearesv 
competitor. 





With one exception, a tabloid picture 
paper, THE SUNDAY WORLD was the 
only Sunday paper to gain during this 





Matters Buitpinc Puiitzer Buitpinc Forp BUILDING 
CuIcaco New York DETROIT 
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The May issue of .THE PROGRESSIVE 
GROCER is just off the press with a record- 
breaking volume of advertising. 

The significant thing is not so much the 
amount of advertising as what this volume indi- 
cates. It demonstrates a growing tendency on 
the part of manufacturers to recognize the influ- 
ence that is wielded by the retail grocer and the 
grocery jobber. 

What justifies this increasing confidence of 
manufacturers in THE PROGRESSIVE GROCER 
is the genuine reader interest that has been dem- 
onstrated. It is a rare privilege to have been 
able to give to the industry a publication that 
reaches 50,000 good grocers and jobbers, and that is 
influencing the business habits of these important 
factors in the grocery trade. 





The 
PROGRESSIVE 
GROCER 


TRADE DIVISION 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
912 Broadway, New York 
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“‘displays the 
goods remark- 
ably well’’ 





Another selling success” 


The Whitman Chemical Company writes 
as follows: “The Brooks Display Container 
(Patented) appealed to us at once as being 
a desirable style. It is easy to set up and 
displays the goods remarkably well. 


“We were told that there was nothing in 
the market equal to yours as an effective 
advertising medium. We may say that 
having tried it out we find it meets all 
requirements.” 


This display container offers you a similar 
opportunity. 


Write us about your requirements. 
Send sample of product and desig- 
nate number of units to be packed in a 
container. Also please specify any 
preference of design and colors. 


BROOKS BANK NOTE CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
New York Philadelphia Boston 





BROOKS container 
Lithographed Folding Reece Liahele—Wintow Display 
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necessary to demonstrate that at 
least a portion of the public has 
accepted it as such. The public, 
however, must be given an op- 
portunity for such recognition, 
and this is furnished by adver- 
ising. Hence it is always hugely 
important in any trade-mark or 
unfair trade litigation that the per- 
son bringing the action be able 
to show that his goods have been 
advertised so they will be known. 
The most persuasive and emphat- 
ic way of showing this fact is to 
produce as many specimens of ad- 
vertising over as long a period as 
possible. The more different 
kinds of advertising that can be 
shown the more convincing will 
be the case. 

Some firms are particularly 
keen about preserving letters re- 
ferring to the goods by brands. 
It frequently happens - that re- 
tailers and others use variations 
of a trade-mark or are inexact in 
spelling names—nicknames may 


be substituted for the real ones. 
In time the variations or nick- 
names may become as well known 


in certain communities as the 
originals. Retailers may buy and 
sell the goods without referring to 
their real names. 


ADVERTISING HELPED AUNT JEMIMA 
IN TRADE-MARK CONTROVERSY 


The habit of retailers and 
users in this respect is well illus- 
trated by some of the litigation 
which the Aunt Jemima Mills 
Company of St. Joseph; Mo., was 
obliged to institute to protect its 
Aunt Jemima pancake flour. In 
certain sections the Aunt Jemima 
flour is known as “Negro Head” 
or “Mammy.” A company at 
Atchison, Kan., only twenty-three 
miles from St. Joseph, put out an 
opposing brand of pancake flour 
which it called “Sambo,” the 
figure being that of a smiling 
negro male cook. Another com- 
pany called its pancake flour 
“Good Enuf” and the trade-mark 
was the bust of a negro holding 
a piece of water melon under his 
chin. The courts held that the 
two latter companies had no right 
to use the negro figure even 
though they called them by dif- 
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ferent names. But the Aunt 
Jemima Company had to show 
that people actually purchased 
pancake flour under the name of 
“Negro Head” and also to prove 
that such a name was applied to 
its product before the others came 
on the market. This it was able 
to do through an exhibit of its 
advertising and order files. 

It frequently happens that an 
infringer will avoid actual use of 
a trade-mark but will use a nick- 
name or some other term by which 
the goods are colloquially known. 
The nicknames or colloquialisms 
may have been forced upon the 
product against the will of the 
maker. Nevertheless they ofter: 
are so widely used as to consti 
tute a real selling asset. This 
asset, by all the rules of the game, 
should belong to the owner of 
the original name or product. Ob- 
viously he cannot régister a trade- 
mark under several different 
names. Neither can he so adver- 
tise it conveniently. But if he 
cannot show that the nickname or 
adaptation was applied to his 
product before some infringer ap- 
peared and used the nickname or 
adaptation for another line of 
goods, he is likely to wake up 
some fine day and discover that 
a considerable portion of the 
benefits of his advertising have 
been dissipated. 

An interesting example is in the 
case of the Coca-Cola Company 
against the Koke Company of 
America, which was decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States in 1920. Stand around a 
soda fountain for a few minutes, 
no matter in what town you live, 
and the chances are you will hear 
somebody call for a drink of 
“Koke.” He means Coca-Cola, 
but has accumulated the breezy 
American habit of shortening 
names or using nicknames. The 
soda fountain owners and dis- 
pensers refer to Coca-Cola under 
the same term and even call for 
“Koke” when they send in orders 
to the company for Coca-Cola 
syrup. The company never did 
offer any inducement for this 
nicknaming of its product. In fact 
it protested most vigorously, but 
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without avail. People kept on 
calling for “Koke.” Dealers did 
4 same and probably always 
will. 

Along came the Koke Company 
of American with a soft drink 
somewhat similar to Coca-Cola 
which it called “Koke,” thus seem- 
ingly appropriating to its own use 
Coca-Cola’s nickname. 

The Coca-Cola Company claimed 
an infringement and took the 
matter into the Federal Courts. 
In the testimony it was plainly 
brought out that the big dis- 
advantage of a nickname is that 
it is in its nature indefinite or 
can be made indefinite by a sub- 
stituting dealer. In an attempt to 
justify its actions the Koke Com- 
pany introduced some fountain 
owners and dispensers as_ wit- 
nesses. They said when people 
asked for “Koke” they gave them 
“Koke” and that if they wanted 
Coca-Cola they should have asked 
for it by that name. 

It was important for the Coca- 
Cola Company to prove, by the 
testimony of dealers and con- 
sumers, that Coca-Cola is com- 
monly known as “Koke”—also 
that it was purchased under that 
term long before the competing 
company started to manufacture 
the latter drink. But to present 
the actual testimony of these wit- 
nesses would be an expensive 
proposition, inasmuch as it would 
be a case of overwhelming the 
other side by sheer force of num- 
bers. 

Right here is where the Coca- 
Cola Company’s habit of preserv- 
ing correspondence as well as ad- 
vertising bearing upon its product 
proved beneficial. A careful search 
was made to find written orders 
for Coca-Cola bottles designating 
the product as “Koke.” Many were 
in the files, but in an effort to 
make a convincing showing the 
search was spread throughout the 
company’s distributing system. An 
enormous number of such orders 
were secured and an exhibit of 
them made effectually establishing 
the Coca-Cola Company’s conten- 
tion. A perpetual injunction was 
issued against the Koke Company 
in the Coca-Cola Company’s favor. 
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Successful businesses inevitably 
and invariably have to undergo a 
siege of piracy. Even a cursory 
glance over the business history of 
the country will quickly show this, 
One reason, according to the view- 
point of leading experts who know 
what they are talking about, is 
that people in adopting a trade- 
mark do so, having only in mind 
the getting of a name or device 
which will be attractive—one :n 
which sales appeal is considered 
first and frequently exclusively. 
A trade-mark, many well-known 
firms who have gone through 
protracted litigation are ready to 
say, should be recognized as a 
symbol of business good-will and 
adopted with due consideration 
to its protectability against in- 
fringement. And then after adopt- 
ing a mark to represent the good- 
will which he hopes to establish, 
the next thing is for the manu- 
facturer to keep within easy reach 
anything and everything which 
can help establish the fact that 
the mark does represent his good- 
will and is so recognized by the 
public. 


For the Guidance of Exporters 
Advertising in Mexico 


American exporters who contemplate 
sending advertising matter to Mexico 
should make certain before shipment 
that this material is desired by Mexican 
firms, according to a report from the 
Department of Commerce, otherwise it 
may be refused on account of the 
excessive customs charges. The report 
states that the Mexican duty on adver- 
tising literature was recently greatly 
increased, the prseent rate being 2.50 
pesos per legal kilo. This rate also 
onmnes to catalogues and calendars in 
folio form. 

Shipments sent to consuls should be 
prepaid, the report continues, as con- 
suls have no appropriations available 
for charges of the kind. 


New Account for Cotter 
Agency 


The Alden Speare’s Sons Company, 
Boston, distributor of Oak motor oil, 
has placed its account with the Cotter 
Advertising Agency of that city. 


“House & Garden’ Appoints 
Advertising Manager 


Wells Drorbaugh, formerly with Vogue 
and Vanity Fair, has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of House & Garden, 
New York. 
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. = Marg OR some time we have told the Printers’ Ink audi- 


- ond ence that speed was one of the valuable factors of 
a our Giant Ad service. 


y reach Here’s a specific instance: 








ae At 12:30 P. M. on Thursday a customer sent us press 
s good- proof of an advertisement to appear in one of the national 


by the magazines. It was imperative that they have finished 4,300 
Giant Ads in the shortest possible time. 
By 10:15 P. M. that night, 1,000 Giant Ads were printed, 


porters ; are : 
‘ico wrapped and delivered. The remaining copies followed 
template promptly, in time for the customer’s requirements. 


ma In a little less than ten hours of working time negatives 





shipment 

Mexican and plates were made, and 1,000 Giant Ads were run off 
from the : 

erwise it the press, wrapped and delivered. 

oan Naturally we would not care to make a delivery of this 
" fons sort every day. But these facts show the lengths to which 
ing 2.50 we do go—and are glad to go—to co-operate with a 


‘ate also 
ndars in customer. 


hould be You will find Giant Ads (enlarged fac-similes of maga- 


avatlable zine or newspaper advertisements for dealer display) a valu- 
able part of the advertising campaign. And if you need 
nie them “yesterday”, we can meet your needs, 
Write for descriptive booklet, rate card and samples. 
Company, NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 
yy Bs 117 Easr 24rH Street, New York Phone: Madison Square 3680 
ty. Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh 


28 School Street 1420 Chestnut Street 335 Fifth Avenue 
Phone: Congress 5257 | Phone: Spruce 1173 Phone: Smithfield 1162 
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can be made in any number of colors and any size up to 38x50 
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Audit Bureau 
Adopts Rules on 
Publicity 


‘TH question of the use of in- 
formation contained in the 
reports of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations was the principal 
topic of discussion at a meeting 
of the board of directors, which 
was held at New York last week. 

A meeting of the Standard 
Forms and Audits Committee was 
held in the New York offices of 
the Bureau preceding the direc- 
tors’ meeting. The committee unan- 
imously adopted a set of rules 
which were transmitted to the di- 
rectors at their meeting and 
approved. 

The following rule covering cir- 
culation claims was adopted: 

“Each publisher member shall 
after*May 1, 1923, be required to 
keep on file a copy of announce- 
ments concerning circulation 
claims, which are in the form of 
advertisements in his own publica- 
tion or other publications or in 
the form of circulars produced or 
caused to be distributed by the 
publisher or his authorized agent. 
These announcements shall be filed 
with the working papers of the 
auditor when making the annual 
audit. If statements are made in 
these announcements during the 
period of the audit, which are 
not in conformity with the find- 
ings of the auditor, the rule cov- 
ering violations of the Bureau’s 
publicity rule shall apply.” 

The use of the information con- 
tained in the Bureau’s reports is 
covered in the following publicity 
rule which was adopted: 

“A publisher member of .the 
Bureau is permitted to publish in 
his own or other publications or 
in circular form when using the 
name and authority or the figures 
of the Bureau. 

“1, Total net paid circulation on 
his own publication only. 

“2. The divisions of net paid 
circulation as shown in Paragraph 
8 of all publishers’ statements and 
auditor’s reports on his own pub- 
lication only. 


“3. The first page of either 
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publishers’ statement or auditor’s 
reports on his own publication 
only. 

“4 The entire report—either 
publishers’ statement or auditor’s 
reports on his own publication 


y. 

“5. In directories, use of figures 
shall be confined to Paragraph 8, 
but date and whether publishers’ 
statement or auditor’s report as 
authority, shall always be shown. 

“Publishers are not permitted to 
use the Bureau’s figures, concern- 
ing competitors either through the 
direct or implied authority of the 
Bureau in any advertising matter.” 


HOW VIOLATORS OF RULE WILL BE 
TREATED 


Violation of the above rule is 
covered in the following regula- 
tion: 

“When a violation of the pub- 
licity rule of the Bureau is called 
to the attention of the managing 
director, a bulletin shall be issued 
setting forth the facts concerning 
such violation. 

“Tn the event of a repeated viola- 
tion, after attention has been 
called to such violation and a 
bulletin issued, the member shall 
be cited by the managing director 
to appear before the board of 
directors to show cause why action 
should not be taken in conformity 
with the by- laws and rules and 
regulations.” 

The officers and directors pres- 
ent at the board’s meeting were: 
O. C. Harn, Ernest I. Mitchell, 
J. Murray Gibbon, Walter R. Hine, 

be. ‘Jones, ‘Mason Britton, 
W. Laughlin, J. J. King, W. A. 
Strong, Ralph Starr Butler, E. R. 
Shaw, B. H. Bramble, F. R. Davis, 
Marco Morrow, David B. Plum, 
F. W. Stone, Stanley Clague, man- 
aging director, E. W. Chandler, 
chief auditor, and W. F. Hoff- 
mann. New York manager, 
B. Kirk Rankin, publisher of South- 
ern Agriculturist, recently ap- 
pointed to take the place of the 
late William A. Whitney, met with 
the board for the first time. 

The next meeting of the board 
will be held in connection with 
the convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World 
at Atlantic City on June 5. 
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Chicago, Mareh et, 1923, 


HORMAN HArecon 


Mr Robe. 
Hearst's 
119 Weet 
Yew York, 
Dear ur Davidson, 


Int t 
spaes 
N.Y. 


rt p Davidson, Bus, Manager, 
tonal, 


When in Minneapolis 9D March 27th. Seked our 
4tstributo, to picy bout twenty NOWSdealers and give me their 
Hearst's Internationa: Orders for May 1922 and 4pril 1923, 

S the list or Gealers he gave me with 
Ting 


Following i ea 
their orders, Thig Shows What has happenea in Minneaporis du 
the lest twelve monthe, 








May 1922 order 4Pril~ 1925 order, 
50 
8 
Rote] 


Powerg Mercantirg Co. 
man Hote) 
Dayton 


J+ Goula & Son, 
ear Stana, 427~6t, 4ve. gs, 


These dealers had an @verage draw of 17% Copies ®Plece in May 1922, 5 
The Same dealers drew on an 8Verage of 46 Copies 8Piece in 4pril 1923 ¥ 


The sale of Hearst's, Internationa increageg 16084 With tis above 
dealers during the last twelve months, 


Very truly yourg, 
A ilwae 


t House / 
and City Hal - 
Minneapolis —— 


s International Magazine 
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FOLK COSTUME STILL SURVIVES 
’ HOLLAND IN FINE ART PICTURES } 





In two years The Mentor has grown in 
circulation from 52,000 to 116,000; 
and has made for itself a unique 
place in the quality magazine field. 
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A Most Amazing Growth 


WO years ago, when The Mentor became a Crowell 
publication and first was opened to advertisers, its 
circulation was 52,000. Busy men and women subscribed, 
at a designedly high price, because The Mentor filled 
their need for brief, interesting cultural information. 


’ Today the circulation has grown to 116,000, and is 
still growing rapidly. 
In these two years national advertisers have used, very 


profitably, 359 full pages in The Mentor. 


More than 2,000,000 back copies have been bought by 
Mentor readers in seven years. Half a million of these 
back copies were ordered, at the full price, in 1922. 


This: amazing growth in two short years has come 
simply because The Mentor performs a distinct service. 
Every month it brings to cultivated people the informa- 
tion they want about art, history, literature and science. 


Their warm interest in The Mentor, and its length of 
life in 116,000 good homes, make it an unusually profit- 
able medium for the advertising of quality merchandise. 


The 


MENTOR 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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There is an opening in our 
organization for a 


Subscription Sales Manager 


who can follow our established 
policy of selling Farm and Home 
to farmers. 


We do not want an ordinary 


“name getter,” ‘‘contest man,” 


“sheet writer,’ or “scheme 


man. 


We pride ourselves on the fact that we 


have a publication that appeals to prac- 
tical dirt farmers who subscribe for 
Farm and Home because they need it 
and find it most helpful and inspiring. 


The man we are looking for must be 
able to maintain our present standard of 
quality circulation. 


address 
C. E. BURNS, General Manager 


FARM”"FiOME 


The National Magazine of Rural Life 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
































Promoting Men for Executive Jobs 


How Industry Is Building Morale by Filling Important Positions 
from the Inside 


PoucuKeepsig, N. Y. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Printers’ Inx’s special service bes 
been of assistance to me in the forma- 
tion of sales policies in a new company 

hich will market a drug specialty. Now 
an established manufacturer, a friend of 

ine, is contemplating the selection of 

-veral new executives for his organiza- 

on. He would like, if possible, to move 

en up from within, instead of going 
itside for them. If inside men are 
hosen, how are they picked? Have 
these questions been discussed in 
PrRinTERS’ INK? 

A. E. Davrpson. 


HE Endicott-Johnson Shoe 
Company has a famous one- 
sentence policy which has proved 
successful in that large organiza- 
tion. It is, “All good jobs filled 
from the inside.” This statement 


is displayed prominently in the 
factory and has been made an 
integral part of the company’s 


policy. 

Thomas E. Wilson, of the com- 
pany bearing his name, has said, 
“In selecting men for branch- 
house positions we seldom if ever 
go outside our own sales force. 
Our men know that when there is 
an opening they will be given the 
first chance. That knowledge 
makes for loyalty. Letting our 
salesmen know we are watching 
their work will help in their de- 
velopment.” 

The Procter & Gamble Com- 
pany is another great organiza- 
tion which operates on the same 
principle. In a statement some 
time ago William Cooper Procter, 
president of the company, pointed 
out that all but one of the men 
in places of power in the com- 
pany had come up from the ranks. 
He showed that the general super- 
intendent began work as a boy in 
the box factory at $2 a week; 
that the superintendent of the 
Port Ivory plant came to the com- 
pany twenty years ago as a $45 a 
month bill of lading clerk; that 
the general sales manager was 
once a clerk in the treasurer’s 
department, and that two division 
sales managers started in as office 


boys. A condition where men are 
continually coming up from the 
ranks to fill positions of trust 
promotes a spirit of good morale 
in any company. 

Henry L. Doherty, head of 125 
subsidiary companies, in an article 
which appeared in the April issue 
of Printers’ Ink Monthly, says 
that he never goes outside of his 
organization to find a man, if the 
man who ordinarily would be in 
line for the place is within 
“hollering” distance of the job 
ahead. He feels that unless 
curiosity has made the man who 
is logically in line for promotion 
eager to find out how he can be 
of more service to the company, 
he does not deserve the oppor- 
tunity which has come to him. 
But he also says that it is the 
duty of the management so to 
stimulate a thirst for knowledge 
that will make latent talent with- 
in the ranks ready for opportunity 
for advancement when it comes. 
How to pick a man when a pro- 
motion is to be made is a question 
upon which opinions differ widely. 
Various qualities are looked for in 
various types of positions. 

The Eastman Kodak Company 
in a recent announcement to em- 
ployees offers some valuable sug- 
gestions along this line in the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“There is a promotion to be 
made, or a new position carrying 
responsibility is. to be created; 
now who is the man for the job? 

“We never go outside our own 
organization for a man in such a 
case—unless the right man cannot 
be found within it. 

“Usually there will be a number 
of possibilities to be considered, 
and each candidate will be sub- 
jected to an exceedingly close 
scrutiny as to his qualifications 
for the job. 

“Here are some of the items to 
be checked: Knowledge of the 
work to be done, or supervised; 
the ability to learn and grow with 
the job; willingness to take orders 
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as well as to give them; willing- 
ness to accept criticism and to 
turn it to good account; tact and 
firmness in dealing with other 
people. Health and general per- 
sonal habits also will be most 
carefully weighed. 

“Tt never takes long to sift out 
and discard the least desirable 
ones, but sometimes the field will 
narrow down to two possibilities 
of practically equal qualifications. 

“Now what will be the decid- 
ing factor? Wherein would be 
your strength or weakness in such 
a case? 

“Modern business does not tend 
toward paternalism; it does not 
wish to concern itself with your 
personal affairs nor how you 
spend your time outside of busi- 
ness hours, nor whether you are 
thrifty or otherwise. 

“But as a deciding factor, what 
you are and what you do outside 
of business hours will always, 
perhaps subconsciously, enter into 
the considerations of those who 
have to make the selection. 

“Clean business demands clean 
men. Good business demands 
men who have shown some signs 
that they can handle their own 
affairs to advantage. 

“Successful business demands 
success on the part of those who 
are to conduct it.” 

The Boston branch of a large 
automobile company adopted a 
definite plan to take the mystery 
out of promotion. It is based up- 
on a plan used for selecting offi- 
cers in the army. While the fol- 
lowing plan is now applied to 
foremen, subforemen, inspectors 
and testers, the idea of carefully 
analyzing and listing the qualifica- 
tions required for each position, 
and then rating the individual 
with the percentage of his attain- 
ment in comparison with the pos- 
sible, can be applied higher up in 
the scale. A typical rating scale 
as used by the army and adapted 
for industry follows: 


Ratinc ScaLe ror ForEMEN 
(1) Department Ability 
Consider kind and amount Highest 15 
of experience; knowledge of, High 12 
resourcefulness in using Middle 9 
machines, tools, materials, Low 6 
and trade methods, Lowest 3 
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(2) Ability to Plan and Supervise 
Consider ability to maintain 
standard quality work; to Highest 
place help where they can 

do the best work; to plan High 
ahead so as to have ma 

terials, men and tools sendy Middle 
to get out orders on schedule 

time with minimum produc- Low 
tion costs, and to keep a 
steady force. 


(3) Ability to Handle Men 
Consider initiative, decisive- 
ness, resourcefulness, energy, 
self-control, and ability to High 
deal fairly with his help; to 

earn their respect, good-will Middle 
and confidence; to maintain 

just = and a staple Low 
working force. Lowest 


(4) Ability to Teach 

Consider his ability to ex- 

plain his work clearly and Highest 
thoroughly to a beginner, to 

gain the beginner’s confi- High 
dence and make him inter- 

ested in the work; his suc- Middle 
cess in developing all-around 

men, bettering men of lower Low 
grades, and increasing gen- 

erally the knowledge and Lowest 
skill of the help under him. 


Lowest 


Highest 


(5) General Value to the ene 
Consider his years of 

vice, his loyalty, his ability Highest 
to understand and carry out 

the company’s policies; or- High 
derliness of his department; 

his readiness and ability to Middle 
co-operate with other depart- 

ments and the management Low 
in giving new ideas and 


methods a fair trial. Lowest 6 


Promotions are always made on 
the basis of rating. Each man is 
graded by three people, eliminating 
the element of personal prejudice, 


unfavorable, con- 
scious or intuitive. Comparisons 
are not made against some 
nebulous ideal, but against definite 
individuals. On the rating scale 
there are five ratings for each 
qualification. Let us imagine that 
the particular quality is “Ability 
to Plan and Supervise.” The 
grader runs through in his mind 
the names of a dozen men in 
similar positions, selects the one 
he considers the most expert in 
this respect and writes his name 
opposite the word “Highest.” 
Opposite “Lowest” he sets down 
the name of the individual whose 
attainments in this phase of the 
work are least. He does the same 
with middle, high and low. There 
are now five names of abilities 


favorable or 
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A Remarkable Achievement 


In the Good-Will Election held by the 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR 
DEVASTATED FRANCE 


in connection with daily 
newspapers in many cities 


THE NEW YORK GLOBE 


scored far ahead of any newspaper in the 
country and won the honor of sending 98 
delegates for the trip through devastated 


France 


No. of Fund Dele- 
Population Newspaper ‘Circulation Votes Raised gates 

N. Y. City (Manhattan, 
Bronx and Richmond) 2,597,786 Globe 166,237 6,036,122 $603,612 98 


N. Y. City (Kings and 
) Eagle 59,705 900,400 90,040 
News 371,078 700,000 70,000 
News 248,167 1,150,310 150,310 
Philadelphia Bulletin 485,145 55,000 
Boston Herald 232,637 93,454 
Baltimore News 172,563 48,000 
Cincinnati Enquirer 72,270 72,007 
Indianapolis News 113,651 65,525 
Journal 61,850 33,254 
New Orleans Item 65,168 12,912 
Kansas City : Journal 155,463 10,781 
Richmond : News Leader 47,159 24,000 


*Sept. 30, 1922—A. B. C. Figures 


Definite, convincing official proof of the 
kind that is important to space buyers, 
indicating the pulling power of 


THE NEW YORK GLOBE 


MEMBER , MEMBER 
A. B. C. JASON ROGERS, Publisher A. B. “oa 
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running from highest to lowest on 
his chart. These names represent 
extreme cases—the best and the 
poorest the grader has ever 
known. The name of the middle 
is that of an average foreman. 

The grader then compares his 
estimate of the foreman being 
graded with these definite individ- 
uals. Thus he estimates that 
Henry Peters, who is being graded, 
is equal in planning and super- 
vising ability to the man whose 
name he finds written opposite 
“High” on the schedule. The man 
to be selected therefore receives 
a grading of 20 in “Planning and 
Supervising Ability.” 

By this method results are cer- 
tain to be comparatively true. 
Men in this particular plant are 
free to inspect their ratings at any 
time and discuss them with their 
superiors. Executives are thus 
enabled to point possible roads of 
development. The virtue of this 
sort of rating is in permitting the 
matter to be discussed in detail 
rather than in mere generalities, 
and in giving a man a chance to 
develop a quality as he would a 
muscle. 

The inside plan of making pro- 
motions is a good morale builder 
if the management is enabled to 
point out to the individual his 
chance to get ahead and to make 
his opportunity plain to him in- 
stead of mysterious. Any plan 
which removes the word discour- 
agement from the vocabulary of 
men who are earnestly trying to 
get ahead is a better policy than 
going outside for every promotion. 

Nothing is more discouraging 
to a man than to see outsiders 
being brought in continually and 
promoted over the heads of tried 
and tested workers. 

Nothing encourages a man more 
than to know the management is 
watching him and is as eager to 
see him develop as he is himself. 
—l[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


L. E. Franseen Made Officer 
of New Orleans Agency 
Leonard E. Franseen, an account 
executive with Bauerlein, Incorporated, 
New Orleans advertising agency, has 
been made a vice-president of the com- 
pany. 
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The Original Telephone Ad- 
vertisement Comes to Light 


The first telephone advertisement: has 
been brought to light it is claimed 
Published in New Haven, Conn., news 
papers during July, 1877, the copy sets 
forth the terms of leasing  instru- 
ments, rather than selling service, as 
follows: 

“The proprietors keep the instrument 
in repair without charges, and the use 
has no expense except the maintenanc 
of the line. It needs only a wire be 
tween two stations, though ten or 
twenty miles apart, with a telephone a 
each end,” and adds that “the outsid 
of the telephone is of mahogany, finel 
polished, and an ornament to any roon 
or office.” 

The sole response to the advertise 
ment, from a Rev. John E. Tod 
resulted in an agreement to pay eigh 
teen dollars a year for a_ telephone 
Mr. Todd was probably the first sub 
scriber in the world to a commercial 
exchange. Current statistics show 16, 
000,000 telephones in service in the 


United States alone, an average of one 
to every eight persons. 


Family of Motor Accessories 
under One Name 


Marquette Manufacturing Com 
St: Paul, Minn., automotive 
specialties, recently was granted the 
trade-marked name of ‘“Marquette’’ 
which it is using as a mark of identit) 
on all its advertising. The company, 
accurding to H. J. Lanze, advertisin 
manager, is prominently displayinz thx 
new mark on all its business-paper copy 
and in its direct-mail advertising. 
Among the products which are now 
being advertised are the Marquette 
luggage carrier and the Marquette 
fender brace. 


Kling-Gibson Agency Has Two 
New Accounts 


The Arkansas Oak Flooring Com 
pany, Pine Bluff, Ark., has placed its 
advertising account with the Kling 
Gibson Company, Chicago advertising 
agency. Home building, architectural 
and trade papers will used for this 
account. The Kling-Gibson Company is 
also handling the advertising of the 
Wizard Products Company, Chicago 
manufacturer of mops, brushes and 
polish. Newspapers and magazine ad 
vertising is planned for this account 


P. P. Martin with Auto- 
mobile School 


Paul P. Martin, previously with 
Detroit office of The Green, Fulton, 
Cunningham Company, advertising 
agency, is now with the Michigan Stat« 
Automobile School, also of Detroit, as 
assistant advertising manager. He was 
at one time with the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit, on the staf 
of Business Magazine and Burroughs 
Clearing House. 


The 
pany, Inc., 
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SELL YOUR FOODSTUFFS IN-~ 


NEW ORLEANS 


EW ORLEANS is a city of good eating—a city whose 

epicurean standards and excellent cuisine in its 
homes and famous restaurants has brought forth en- 
comiums from connoisseurs the world over. It is a city 
second to none in the perfection of culinary art, where 
the sense of good eating responds graciously to the 
savorous taste of food that is good. 


For the first three months of 1923, the three New 
Orleans newspapers published 399,948 lines of foodstuff 
advertising. Of this total The Times-Picayune published 
187,032 lines—a lead of 47,825 lines over the second 
newspaper. 

The Times-Picayune’s weekly market basket page, 
published every Saturday morning, is an indispensable 
aid to New Orleans housewives. 


SELL NEW ORLEANS THROUGH 


Dhe Times-Picayune 


Qf{lriest For tHe sourai}f} 








NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: 
CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, St. Louis and Atlanta 
Western Representatives: 
R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY, Los Angeles and San Francisco 
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The Shredded Wheat Company, 
another great food products organ- 
ization, launched its 1923 Chicago 
advertising drive in January .... 
using the morning papers exclusively. 


Chicago Herald | a 


Sunday net paid circulation 
for March....1,041,745 
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yiShredded Wheat 





fare} 14,560 lines of Shred- 
ded Wheat advertising .... or 
50% of the total lineage placed 


.... Another worth-while cam- 
paign in which the Herald 
and Examiner is proud to be 
playing an active part. 
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[cricacos BEST Newspaper] 
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NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg. 
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Three Months Ahead 
of Our Schedule 


In the April 5th issue of Printers’ Ink we estimated 
the requirements of the July, August and September, 
1923, issues as follows: 


July 670,000 
August 680,000 
September 700,000 


In arriving at the print order for the July issue, we 
find that the actual dealer and subscription require- 
ments total 


700,000 Copies 


which is the number of copies we will distribute. 


Inasmuch as this is the quota we had set for Septem- 
ber, we are actually three months ahead of our 


schedule. 


True Story 


“AMERICAS FASTEST GROWING MAGAZINE ” 


Macfadden Building 
Chicago 1926 Broadway Boston 
New York, N. Y. 
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Co-operative Advertising to Take 
Mystery Out of Banking © 


Memphis Financial Institutions Use Full Pages in Newspapers 


By E. B. Weiss 


Pp AMKING has always been a 
J mysterious business to the 
average individual. A bank’s func- 
tions; its relation to community 
affairs;. what may be expected 
from the men back of the marble 
pillars or the wire-enclosed cages; 
these and the dozens of other ac- 
tivities of the money depository 
and lending institutions are not 
common knowledge. 

Within recent years this igno- 
rance has been removed to some 
extent in the larger cities by con- 
sistent explanatory advertising. 
Individually, the banks in the 
larger centres of population have 
taken liberal space for the purpose 
of dispelling the shroud of mys- 
tery which has prevented them 
from operating with maximum 
efficiency. 

The problem is the same as that 
which troubled most of the larger 
corporations prior to the use of 
advertising as an educational 
force. In fact, many of these or- 
ganizations are still misunderstood 
by the public because they have 
not broken their advertising 
silence. 

These companies, together with 
those banks that have yet to real- 
ize that they are public servants 
and therefore not entitled to re- 
main behind a veil of secrecy, may 
well borrow a page from the expe- 
rience book of a group of Memphis 
financial institutions. 

Last October twelve Memphis 
banks decided that the lack of in- 
formation concerning the business 
of banking constituted a drag on 
their future development. They 
also decided that the quickest and 
most efficient method of clearing 
up whatever misunderstanding ex- 
isted, was advertising. 

Accordingly, twelve full news- 
paper pages were contracted for. 
The keynote was struck in the 
first piece of copy. This was 


headed: “The Banker—the com- 
munity’s trustee.” It continued 
with the following lucid explana- 
tion: ; 

“The average man or woman is 
inclined to look on banks and the 
business of banking as something 
mysterious and wholly beyond 
their ken, but fundamentally, the 
business of banking is no different 
from any other business. Banks 
depend for success on popularity 
—the good-will and patronage of 
their community, just as much as 
the corner grocer relies on the 
good-will of his neighborhood. 


TRACING THE GROWTH OF BANKING 


“Banking as we know it today 
is a combination of ideas relating 
to the custodianship of money, 
and the lending of the same, 
evolved from centuries of experi- 
ence, and yet the fundamental 
idea of a community trustee is 
there as clear and strong today as 
it was during the days of the 
Roman Empire and Middle Ages, 
for banks are as old as civiliza- 
tion. 

“Banks begin simply and de- 
velop with the needs of the com- 
munity. Take for instance the 
first days of the early settlements. 
There would be some leader who 
enjoyed the respect and confidence 
of everyone—very often the gen- 
eral storekeeper—who would keep 
funds in trust for the settlers. 

“As the community grew and 
prospered, this work would be- 
come heavy and burdensome and 
the need for a regular money in- 
stitution and reservoir of credit 
would be pressing. So a little 
bank would be formed, sponsored 
by the leading men, who would 
choose the most capable and trust- 
worthy man or men to run it. 
Those who desired to have a safe 
place for their money would pat- 
ronize the institution, which would 
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pay its expenses out of the reve- 
nue derived from the use of funds 
entrusted to it, keeping always, of 
course, a safe margin to care for 
day to day needs of depositors. 
The money would be loaned to 
men and projects in the commun- 
ity, the depositor, the bank, and 
the borrower, each helping one 
another. 

“There is your bank today, 
whether it be in a tiny settlement 
at a cross-roads under one-man 
power, or the mighty financial in- 
stitutions to be found in the cities. 
Growth might bring changes in 
details and appearances, but get 
down to the root of things, and 
the simple idea of a common de- 
pository, growing with, and help- 
ing the community to grow, re- 
mains the same.’ 


Set off in a box appeared this . 


additional explanatory note: 

“You and Your Bank. 

“No. 1 of a series of talks from 
the undersigned banks, designed 
to take the ‘Mystery Out of Bank- 
ing’ and to make you realize that 
we are striving to build our busi- 
ness on your friendship, whether 
or not you are now a bank de- 
positor. 

“Understanding must precede 
friendship, hence we want you to 
understand our true relation to 
the community, and the motives 
under which we operate.” 

Each advertisement contained 
the slogan: “Stick to this rule: 
Save -a part of every dollar you 
earn.” In the lower right-hand 
corner a fifteen- or twenty-word 
statement on thrift by some na- 
tionally known individual was 
printed. Among those quoted 
were J. P. Morgan, Henry Ford, 
Robert E. Lee, John D. Rocke- 
feller, E. H. Harriman, Theodore 
Roosevelt, etc. The twelve con- 
tributing banks were listed alpha- 
betically at the bottom. 

The full-page insertions were 
run once a week. The second 
piece of copy advised: “Before 
You Invest—Investigate Through 
Your Banker.” Among other 
things this advertisement  in- 
formed: 

“The undersigned banks are in- 
terested in seeing the funds of 
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this community grow by aiding 
the community in legitimate enter- 
prises, while at the same time, re- 
turning the investor a sensible 
rate of income grounded on 
safety. 

“As a service to our depositors, 
we are only too glad to give coun- 
sel on any investments contem- 
plated. Through our intimate 
knowledge of men and affairs and 
our connections throughout the 
United States, we are able to give 
you close and dependable informa- 
tion on business and investment 
propositions.” 


SUBJECTS THAT THE OTHER ADVER- 
TISEMENTS DISCUSS 


Advertisement number _ three 
emphasized the dangers of keep- 
ing one’s savings at home. 
“Thieves know where to look for 
hidden money,” it announced. 
The fourth piece of copy asked: 
“Why the Clearing House?” and 
then proceeded to answer the 
question in simple, everyday lan- 
guage. Number five told why 
banks solicit small savings ac- 
counts. The sixth advertisement 
took up the necessity of making 
exchange charges on checks pay- 
able out of town. 

How to correct misunderstand- 
ings with employees is the subject 
matter of number seven. How a 
bank account furnishes the de- 
positor with a point of ready ref- 
erence is treated in the eighth ad- 
vertisement. 

Number nine is one of the most 
interesting in the series. By illus- 
trations and text it answers the 
headline question: “Do You Know 
How to Bank?” With consummate 
tact number ten tells why over- 
drafts cannot be honored. The 
eleventh in the series asks and re- 
plies to the queries: “Are bankers 
cold-blooded? If so, why?” 

Number twelve, the final adver- 
tisement, was headed: “Think of 
your banker asa friendly advisor.” 
It concluded with: “This is the 
last of a series of twelve articles 
published by the undersigned 
banks for the purpose of taking 
the ‘mystery out of banking’ and 
to make you realize that we are 
striving to build our business on 
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Mud huts and temples 


THERE was once a man who had seen the Parthenon 
and he wished to build his god a temple like it. But 
he was not a skillful man and try as he would he could 
only produce a mud hut, and he sat down and wept be- 
cause he could not build a temple for his god. But one 
who passed by said to him, ‘‘There are two worse 
plights than yours. One is to have no god; the other 
, is to build a mud hut and mistake it for the Parthenon. ” 


Tere are selling minds that just cannot 
seem to adjust themselves to the fact that the 
greatest selling help a dealer can have is con- 
sumer demand. 


They look upon the retailer as the destina- 
tion for their goods whereas he is merely 
the route. 


They insist that a campaign be “‘merchan- 
dised’”’ to the trade, which is sound reasoning. 


But they also insist that it be builtaccording 
to dealer specifications, which is ridiculous. 


A campaign prepared according to a 
“please-the-dealer”’ recipe may stock goods 
but it almost never moves them out. 


The campaign that can be trusted to do 
its work is the one that ignores the dealer in 
its appeal and makes amends for its seeming 
rudeness by swamping him with business. 


CALKINS & HOLDEN, Inc. 


250 Firrh Avenue, New York City 
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your friendship. We have under- 
taken this publicity campaign at 
considerable expense and without 
hope of direct monetary returns. 
If we have shed information and 
understanding where there was 
’ need for it, if we have made you 
see us as we see ourselves, public 
servants who conserve and protect 
the earnings and wealth of the 
community, who are interested in 
helping every one to prosper, then 
we shall count the effort of this 
campaign well spent and profitably 
so.” 





The Reasons 
behind the Standard 
Invoice Form 





OR several years now, the 
standardization committee of 
the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents has been conduct- 
ing an investigation into the 
forms of invoices used in various 
industries, keeping in mind the 
fact that the size and arrangement 
of invoice forms has a direct bear- 
ing on many accounting problems. 
National adoption of a standard 
size invoice form would facilitate 
filing and alleviate much of the 
present confusion. 

A summary of the progress of 
the movement in a recent issue 
of the “McGraw-Hill Industrial 
Letter” states that a standard 
form has been adopted and also 
gives the following reasons for the 
adoption of that size. 

“One factor influencing the 
selection of size was that the 
American Bankers Association 
some years ago adopted 3% inches 


by 8% inches as a standard check 
size. From that developed a 
standard voucher size of 8% 


inches by 7 inches, and because 
so many concerns file copies of 
vouchers with copies of invoices, 
8% inches by 7 inches was finally 
settled upon as the controlling 
standard for invoices. 

“In order to accommodate in- 
voices of larger size, it was de- 
cided to have one dimension re- 
main 8% inches in all cases, but 
that the other dimension might 
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vary between 7 and 14 inches, the 
idea being that anything over 7 
inches would be folded back on 
the 7-inch line, thus providing a 
sheet 8% inches by 7 inches for 
filing purposes. To accommodate 
the printers and lithographers a 
tolerance of one-eighth of an inch 
in either dimension was provided 
so that invoices when padded 
could be trimmed. 

“Tt is recommended that where 
invoices are longer than 7 inches, 
dots or short rules be placed on 
the sides at the distance of 7 
inches from the top to indicate to 
the filing clerk the proper point 
for folding for filing purposes. 
It is also recommended that in- 
voices be cut from 17 by 22 or 
17 by 28 paper stock.” . 


R. E. Sturhahn Joins Ralston- 
Purina Company 


Roland E. Sturhahn, until recently 
with the publicity department of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, is now with the 

romotion department of the Ralston- 

urina Company, St. Louis, manufac- 
turer of breakfast food cereals and live- 
stock feeds. 








Joins Whitman Advertisers’ 
Service, Inc. 


Wallace B. Force has joined the 
Whitman Advertisers’ Service, Inc., 
New York, as production manager. Mr. 
Force was formerly with the American 
Lithographic Company, also of that city. 


Farm Paper Campaign for 
American Wood Pipe Co. 


The American Wood Pipe Company, 
Tacoma, Wash., is making a_ special 
campaign on its product in Northwestern 
farm papers. he account has_ been 
placed with the Strang & Prosser Adver- 
tising Agency, Seattle, Wash. 





New Advertising Business at 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


S. M. Hall, formerly with the Brook- 
lyn Daily Eagle and the Yonkers, N. Y. 
Statesman, has started an advertising 
business at Jamaica, N. Y., under the 
name of the Jamaica Advertising Agency. 





Sales Managers’ Committee 
Appoints C. H. Rohrbach 


C. H. Rohrbach, secretary of the New 
York Sales Managers’ Club, has been 
appointed executive secretary of the 
committee in charge of organizing the 
National Association of Sales Manager:. 
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The Largest Farm Paper Ci 





Farmers’ Institute Lecturers 
Read The Farm Journal 








Pr 7 la HE 


Mr. Eastgate of Larimore, North Dakota, 
has been a Farmers’ Institute Lecturer in 
his own state for nine years, and in Minne- 
sota for five years. He is also a State 
Senator, and—as should be—a member 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture. 








It Pays and Proves It Pays |Be! 
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r |Girculation over 1150000 





y J . E. EASTGATE “is one of the best 


farmers in Grand Forks County, and I 
might say in the state,” says County Agent a 
D. B. Morris, who adds that “at the present time RY 
he has 600 acres and rents another quarter.” Mr. East- yy 
gate’s “Willobank Farm” is valued at $45,000, his live- 
stock at $6,000, and his implements at $2,000. “He has 
approximately sixty head of pure-bred Angus cattle, a 
large flock of pure-bred Oxford sheep, pure-bred Duroc 
Jersey hogs, and Percheron horses,” and, continues County 
Agent Morris, “I consider Mr. Eastgate’s farm one of the 
best balanced farms in the State of North Dakota.” 


Mr. Eastgate, through crop rotation and feeding live- 
stock, has added fertility and humus to his soil and A 
dollars to his wealth. By setting an example in profit- 
able farm practice, he has become a leader in his state. 
In fact, for eleven years one of the state demonstration 
farms has been located on “Willobank Farm.” 


It is the tremendous number of Eastgates who subscribe 
to The Farm Journal that makes it not only The Largest 
Farm Paper, but the greatest. 


When Mr. Eastgate said of The Farm Journal, “I like 
the style and pep,” he was speaking for thousands of the 
best farmers in America. 
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ress First Charge of Violation of 
Printers’ Ink” Model Statute 
in New York 


\ew York Better Business Bureau Makes Its First Complaint in Mag- 
istrate’s Court, Alleging Violation of Law 
against Fraudulent Advertising 


"S*HE Better Business Bureau of 

i New York has brought its 
first charge of violation of the 
Printers’ INK Model Statute in 
New York into. court. 

The Model Statute, now the 
law in twenty-two States, became 
a law of New York State in April, 
1921. It was first set forth by 
Printers’ INK in 1911 as a mea- 
sure to be enacted by individual 
States to protect readers of ad- 
vertising against false and mis- 
leading statements. Printers’ INK 
sought to prevent the use of ad- 
vertising by dishonest patent 
medicine manufacturers, invest- 
ment houses, etc. It saw in the 
Model Statute a way to prevent 
speculators from sweeping away 
the savings of day laborers, mo- 
tormen, school teachers and others 
who, like them, work a lifetime 
to gather a few thousand dollars, 
and who, during that lifetime, in 
no way have an opportunity to 
distinguish between good and bad 
in investments. It believed, too, that 
it would prevent makers of, say, a 
fake tuberculosis cure from foist- 
ing that product, with the aid of 
advertising, upon some gullible 
person in the incipient stages of 
tuberculosis, thus preventing per- 
haps, a real cure. 

From the _ outset, however, 
Printers’ INK said that it was 
necessary that there be an or- 
ganization that would watch out 
for infractions of the law; collect 
evidence, and see that cases in vio- 
lation of it were pressed. The Na- 
tional Vigilance Committee of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, and its affiliated Better 
Business Bureaus, came into being 
to do that work. 

A Better Business Bureau was 
established in New York City only 
ten months ago, under the direc- 
tion of H. J. Kenner, former head 


89 


of the National Vigilance Com- 
mittee. It started on its work in 
earnest last July, operating against 
radio frauds, “blind pools,” “re- 
loading” schemes, fake promoters 
and numerous fly-by-night brokers. 

Now, after nearly fifteen years, 
in the very city in which the law 
was first suggested, a complaint 
of violation of the law is brought 
into court by part of the ma- 
chinery that is vital to the up- 
holding of the law. 


NEW YORK BETTER BUSINESS 
BUREAU MAKES COMPLAINT 


On the complaint of the 
New York Better Business Bu- 
reau, alleging violation of the 
Printers’ INK Model Statute, the 
people of the State of New York 
have instituted action against Al- 
fred L. Howell and Calvin T. 
Graves, who are selling lots in the 
vicinity of Muscle Shoals, Ala., 
from offices at 350 Madison Ave- 
nue, and in a store at 1587 Broad- 
way, New York. Joab H. Ban- 
ton, district attorney of New 
York County, has assigned Rich- 
ard H. Gibbs, assistant district 
attorney, to present the case for 
the people. There have already 
been four hearings, and a final 
hearing will be held on May 7, 
before Magistrate Simpson, ,in the 
Municipal Court of New York. 

The Better Business Bureau al- 
leges, in a bulletin that it has pre- 
pared, that by the unauthorized 
use of the names and intimate 
pictures of President Harding, 
Henry Ford and Thomas A. Edi- 
son in their literature; by the 
display of an altered map and by 
a high-pressure sales campaign in 
which licensed salesmen have 
made unwarranted _ statements, 
Howell and Graves are selling 
eighty acres of sub-divided farm, 
swamp and woodland in Colbert 
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The Employee Who Ought 
to Be Fired 
OVER- EQUIPMENT, aided 

and abetted by high wages, low 
production and by ever-iricreasing 
overhead, is partly responsible for 
present high sae of y eeting, K 
nonide a 10 inter, gi wat for 
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Royal Worcester 


The first istue of -““IMPRES~ 
ONS” is printed on Roya 
Worcester, the perfect blotting Tor 
color process printing or litho- 
graphic ee —reproduces the finest 
screen half-tones. A bighly al absor y+ 
ent blotting, coated on side 
poy Casein white poate ine 

ures the advertising side being al- 
a uppermost. bg 
Made in white aed 6 tints of* 
coating on assorted colors of blot- 
ting. Also made with white offset 
ctatiog on cherry stock for offset 
vork..  Stoc! et oe 19x24—100, 











Why Blotters 


AFTER all, mental impressions 

are what the advertiser-wants; 
printing smprevsions what he has 
to pay for. 

The more meatal impressions he can 
secure from eath printing impression, the 
greater the vilue.of-the medium. 

mes m blotting gives more 
mental impressions than if printed upon 
any other kind of paper. 

Rictiers, being 50% advertising and 
50% utility, are considered sheorm gave 

y are kept and seen many times 
where other forms of printed matter. are, 
at best, seen and read 

They are before the housewife ser 
she writes out her shopping !isr, 
at the farmer's elbow when - orders 


goods rom the cit They are on the 
sk of the hair- trigger camcatives when 


livion. No other kind of p: possesses 
in itself this inherent sdvantedn, They 
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“More Mental Impressions from 
each printing impression” 





Any printer who would like to turn out 
16 house organs each month, should write 
at ‘once for our 16 How se Organ Blotters, 
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Annual spring moving, 
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ter, birds come, insects 
buzz, new screens for 
the house, spring flow- 
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Traveling in “Half-Empty” Envelopes 


It Reaches 200,000 Printers and 
Buyers of Printing 


N May Ist “Impressions” was born with 200,000 cir- 
() culation among printers and ‘buyers of advertising. It 
has no space for sale. It pays no postage, for it travels 

in what were once “half-empty” envelopes. 


Any manufacturer who would like to reach his trade monthly 
at little cost may find our method of value: 


Beginning May Ist, the 78 distributors of Standard Blottings 
will send out to each printer and advertiser on their mailing 
list a copy of this little house organ printed upon Standard 
Blottings. 


Some jobbers use 500 copies and some 10,000, but, “traveling 
free,” this little house organ attained in its first issue a circula- 
tion of 200,000. 


Each month new facts about blotter advertising and blotter 
printing will find their way into its two-columned page. 


If any reader of Printers’ Ink fails to receive it regularly, please 
complain. 


tandard 
Blottin¢gs 
Ole Of ee let 


STANDARD PAPER MANUFACTURING CO. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


Sold by Leading Paper Jobbers in U. S. and Canada 


P. S.—Perhaps a house organ blotter may solve some of your 
sales promotion problems. 
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Che Nem York Cimes 


The new building as it will appear when com- 
pleted, with a frontage of 243 feet 
on West 43rd Street 


cA FOURTEEN-STORY addition to The Times Annex, 
to be completed next Autumn, will double the pres- 
ent capacity and provide The New York Times with one 
of the largest and best-equipped newspaper plants in the 
world, covering a floor area of 317,800 square feet. 


Presses—64 units, to run as Stereotyping equipment—4 
20 sextuples, or 16 octuples, double junior autoplates. 
with a capacity of 600,000 4 
24-page papers, or 480,000 Rotogravure equipment—10 


32-page papers per hour. l-roll presses (to be located 
Typesetting machines—79. in another building now under 
Composing room area— construction at 12th Avenue 


22,639 square feet. and 44th Street). 
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County, Ala., at an asking price 
of $642,605. 

“They paid for the parcel,” the 
bureau says in its bulletin, “un- 
improved March 3, 1923, in so far 
as streets, sidewalks, sewers, gas, 
lectricity and upkeep are con- 
erned, $24,000, the owners taking 
back a mortgage of $18,000. They 
then split the plot into 730 lots. 
If the asking price is realized the 
gross profit to Howell & Graves 
will be about 10,000 per cent on 
a cash investment of $6,000.” 


THE BUREAU REPORTS RESULTS OF 
ITS INVESTIGATION 


Concerning an investigation that 
it has made, the bureau says: 
“Investigation by this bureau, 
here, at the property, and else- 
where, shows that the develop- 
ment, lying one and a half miles 
east of the town of Sheffield, 
Ala., and called Muscle Shoals 
Center No. 2, is immediately south 
of the United States Government 
Nitrate Plant No. 2, which was 
abandoned at the close of the war, 
after an operating period of 
twenty-eight days. 

“The inquiry further shows 
that the ‘Center’ is surrounded by 
large acreages of other unim- 
proved tracts, 2,641 acres of which 
are held by promoters awaiting a 
propitious time to unload. 

“The investigation still further 
establishes that Center No. 2, 
with its fields, its swamp, and its 
second-growth woods, was put on 
the market after Henry Ford of- 
fered to take a one hundred-year 
lease of the Government property 
for $5,000,000, ‘build a city seventy- 
five miles long’ and ‘set a million 
men at work,’ some of them col- 
lecting nitrate out of the air for 
the use of American farmers. 

“The Ford offer and the Ford 
name are the propelling forces 
back of this selling campaign. 

“The fact that the Ford offer 
has not been accepted and that it 
may be refused by House and 
Senate when Congress finally 


passes on the matter—possibly a 
year hence—has not apparently 
seriously hampered the sale of 
Howell & Graves’ lots, for an ac- 
credited representative of the firm 
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claims that all but one of the 
$642,605 worth of lots have been 
sold. The firm has begun to. offer 
lots on Center No. 1, an unim- 
proved tract a mile due south.” 

In treating of the advertising 
claims of Howell & Graves, the 
bureau says: 

“Muscle Shoals is described in 
display type on Howell & Graves’ 
selling literature as: ‘America’s 
New Industrial City—‘A Second 
Chicago’—‘The Investment of the 
Age’ and ‘The Wonder City of 
the World.’ 

“The late Andrew Carnegie is 
quoted as saying: ‘If you stand 
near a good thing, jump well into 
it. Fear to act has kept untold 
millions from making fortunes!’ 

“Under a full-page head read- 
ing ‘Muscle Shoals,’ Mr. Ford is 
alleged to have declared: ‘It will 
open the eyes of the world.’ 

“And—Mr. Edison to have 
prophesied: ‘Possibilities so great 
I cannot tell you.’ 

“The prospective investor is 
told that the Wilson Dam, now 
being constructed across’ the 
Tennessee ,River, with other Gov- 
ernment water power, ‘Will sup- 
ply 1,000,000 horsepower.’ 

“That Mr. Ford ‘is the world’s 
foremost manufacturer and indus- 
trial genius.’ 

“That—The 


investor for the 


‘first time has an opportunity to 


associate himself with him when 
he ‘opens the eyes of the world.’ 

“That ‘No other place in the 
world today offers to the man and 
woman of ordinary means so 
great an opportunity to make a 
start toward financial indepen- 
dence’,—and 

“That ‘This is your one big 
chance of a lifetime to get right.’ 

“He is warned: That ‘Fear— 
Fear—Fear keeps men down,’ and 

“That the losers of such an op- 
portunity as this are those who 
are ‘afraid to take a step on their 
own initiative.’ ” 
_ In concluding its presentation in 
its bulletin, special. attention is 
called by the bureau to these 
facts: 

“Resolutions have been passed 
recently by the Rotary Club of 
Sheffield, Ala., and by the Tennes- 


he reine 


‘er 
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see River Improvement Associa- 
tion, strongly warning investors to 
investigate on the property before 
buying lots in the Muscle Shoals 
district. 

“The Governor of Alabama, 
William W. Brandon, has written 
a letter to the public, through the 
Better Business Bureau of New 
York City, advising extreme cau- 
tion on the part of buyers of lots 
in the Muscle Shoals area and 
deploring some of the practices 
followed in selling farm land 
there at city lot prices.” 





Cheney Urges Maintenance of 
Resale Prices 


In an address before the New York 
Advertising Club on April 25, Charles 
Cheney, treasurer of Cheney Brothers, 
silks, made a plea for the maintenance of 
resale prices. 

Mr. Cheney set forth as his belief 
that price maintenance, instead of being 
a weapon against the consumer, is a 
protection both for the consumer and 
the legitimate business. 

“Monopolies have used price- cutting 
as their weapon to smash competition 
first and then gouge the consumer,” he 
said. “Price cutting is the weapon of 
the strong against the weak, Further- 
more, the consumer often ‘is cheated by 
advertised cut-price sales, which bring 
him to a store to get one thing only 
to find something else foisted on him. 
There has been a lot of this in retail 
silk selling, in which an _ established 
name is advertised in connection with 
such a sale, for the purpose of selling a 
little of the advertised goods and pawn- 
ing, off a lot of other stuff. 

‘People are being victimized by this 
abuse. It is the law of the jungle oper- 
ating in the world of business, and the 
newspapers could do a great good by 
educating the people to protect them- 
selves against being victimized by it.’ 





New Western Paper for Car 
Owners 


The Auto Weekly, a new paper de- 
voted to Pacific Coast car owners’ in- 
terests, has been established at Tacoma, 
Wash. D. Y. Ovitt, formerly editor of 
the Tacoma Sunday Ledger, is general 
manager, and Mitchell Sutherland, for- 
merly automobile editor of the Tacoma 
Ledger, is advertising manager. 





Underwear Account for 
Smith & Ferris 


The West Coast Knitting Mills, Los 
Angeles, is making a campaign on ‘‘An- 
nette” underwear in Pacific Coast news- 

pers. The account is being directed 

y the advertising agency of Smith & 
Ferris, of that city. 
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California Newspaper 
Advertising Managers 
Form Association 





T= advertising managers of 
the newspapers of Northern 
California recently met in conven- 
tion at Merced, Cal., and formed 
the Advertising Managers’ Asso- 
ciation. A declaration of principles 
was adopted as a guide toward 
upholding the ethics of newspaper 
advertising. 

Among those who spoke at the 
convention were: L. Hamman, 
director of the California Adver- 
tising-Service Association and 
president of the affiliated adver- 
tising agencies of K. L. Hamman, 
Oakland, and the Johnston-Ayres 
Company, San Francisco, who 
spoke on “What the Agency and 
Advertiser Expect from a News- 
paper in the Way of Merchandis- 
ing Co-operation”; Ross Draper, 
San Francisco manager of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
“Typography in Advertising,” and 
M. Mogensen, of M. C. 
Mogensen & Company, Inc. 
Pacific Coast publishers’ repre- 
sentatives, whose subject was 
“Selling California Newspapers to 
the National Advertiser.” 

i. Putnam, advertising 
manager of the Santa Rosa Re- 
publican, who sponsored the as- 
sociation, was elected president. 
The other officers are: Thomas Z. 
Church, Modesto Herald, first 
vice-president; H. R. Judah, Jr., 
Santa Cruz News, second vice- 
president ; Gluckman, 
Marysville Democrat, third vice- 
president; C. I. Miller, Corona 
Independent, fourth vice-president, 
and J. W. Long, Richmond Inde- 
pendent, secretary-treasurer. 

The following are members of 
the board of directors: Donald 
S. Mains, Tulare Register; Cyril 
Garrett, San Bernardino Sun; 
Paul Foster, Merced Sun; F. D. 
McPherson, Santa Cruz Sentinel, 
and J. C. Allison, Marysville 
Appeal. 





Jerome P. Weiss has been appointed 
sales manager of the Wildroot Company. 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturer of 
Wildroot products. 
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Washington (D.C.) will be host 
to nearly half 2 million strangers 
during the first week of June. 


They are coming from every- 
where to attend the Mystic 
Shrine Convention. 


They will read the Star while 
they are here—and send copies 
of it to the folks back home. 
Good opportunity to put your 
message before them. 


Ghe Zvening Star. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write us direct or through our 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll Paris Office J. E. Lats 
150 Nassau Street 5 Rue Lamartine Tower Building 
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t low the advertising of 


MOU/LTILHAP/T 


- Proofs of the case, by actual instances from many 


The Allyne-Zerk Company, 
Direct contact lubrication) for auto- 
motive vehicles. 
American Chamber pd Economics, Inc. - 
I serv- 





ice for abanives. 


Atlantic Stamping Company, 
Household utensils. 


The Austin Company, 
Standard and special factory 
buildings. 
The Cleveland and Buffalo Transit 
Com: . 
Great Lakes steamship lines. 


The Cleveland Provision Company, 
“Wiltshire” meat products. 


Detroit Steel Products Company, 
“Fenestra’’ windows and Detroit 
Springs. 
The Fox Furnace Company, 
“Sunbeam" Warm-Air Heating. 


Gainaday Electric Company, 
Electric household appliances. 


The Glidden Company, 
Paints and varnishes, foctuding 
“‘Jap-a-lac” and “‘ Ripolin’ 


The Gypsolite Company, 
“Gy psolite”’ wallboard. 


Ivanhoe-Regent Works 
of General Electric Company, 
**Ivanhoe" metal reflectors and 
tluminating glassware. 








sources, make this specialized selling copy a real force 
in the strong selling organization of The Multigraph. 


The other clients of Fuller & Smith are: 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, 
Coal mining machinery, electric loco- 
motives, elevating, conveying and 
crushing machinery. 

National Lamp Works 

of General Hlectric Company, 
National Mazda lamps. 


The Outlook Company, 
Automobile windshield cleaners and 
rear view mirrors. 

H. H. Robertson Company, 
Robertson Process Asbestos Protected 
Metal. 

Seiberling Rubber Company, 
Seiberling tires and rubber heels. 


Hotels Statler Company, Inc., 
° Operating Hotels Statler in Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Detroit, and St. Louis, and 
Hotel Pennsylvania in New York. 


The Timken-Detroit Axle Company, 
Axles for motor vehicles. 


United States Chain & Forging 
Company, 
**McKay”"’ tire chains and commercial 
and industrial chains of all kinds. 


University School, 
College preparatory school. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, 
oe apparatus, appliances and 
pages. including household 
saving devices. 


Willard Storage Battery Company, 
Storage batteries. 





srSmith —Advertisin 
15aclid Ave.,Cleveland 


leriber American Association of Advertising Agencies 
ber National Outdoor Advertising Bureau, Inc. 
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Trying to Solve the Problem of 
the “Trade-In” 


A Plan for Appraising the Used Car That Is Being Tried in Boston and 
That Is Being Discussed from Coast to Coast 


By Henry Burwen 


"THERE is a peculiar trait of 
human nature, often displayed 
in the purchase of an automobile 
or other article involving a trade- 
in. A slightly higher allowance 
on the old article will often cause 
a buyer to losé his sense of pro- 
portion, will overbalance his de- 
sires on the new article, will make 
him accept something which other- 
wise he could not have been sold. 

A man buying an automobile 
feels himself clever in getting a 
higher quotation on his used car; 
or else he feels he is being “done” 
by the dealer quoting him the 
lower price and refuses to do 
business though he may be sold 
on the new car by itself. 

The trade-in represents one of 
he most vital problems of the 
1utomobile business. More than 
70 per cent of new car sales repre- 
sent trades. New car prices are 
set, established, stable. There is 
little or no argument when it 
comes to the sale of a new car 
about its price. True, some deal- 
ers may cut the manufacturer’s 
price or throw in an accessory or 
two—these are usually the irre- 
sponsible little dealers who don’t 
represent the industry. But when 
it comes to the trade-in—well, 
there is no standard, no guide for 
either buyer or seller. 

The dealer who is up against a 
higher quotation on the used car 
is at a decided disadvantage. On 
the new car differences in price 
usually represent differences in 
value and are subject to explana- 
tion, argument and conviction. On 
the used car allowance the pros- 
pect usually doesn’t reason very 
much; and the dealer who is 
quoting a reasonable price, repre- 
senting fair value, is in a position 
where he must relinquish the 
order to his unbusinesslike com- 
petitor or he must meet the price 
and suffer a loss, 
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The bigger and more respon- 
sible dealers usually figure to 
make an allowance on the used 
car that will enable them to sell 
it without loss. The weaker and 
less businesslike dealers are apt 
to figure on getting the used car 
at the lowest price they can, but 
in any event to make the sale. 
For years the condition has been 
an irritating one in the trade, 
which has: led to immeasurable 
loss. In Boston, for instance, it 
was found that thirty-seven deal- 
ers lost $650,000 in one year in the 
used. car end of their business. 


A CAUSE OF INSTABILITY 


But lest anyone should think, 
“Well, they can stand it—their 
profits are big enough’”—notice 
these figures. In 1921 there were 
35,000 automobile dealers in the 
country; in 1922 just 6,000 of 
those had the same name above the 
doors that was there the previous 
year. That is to say, in 21,000 of 
these firms there had been changes 
—failures, sales of the business, 
new partners, new agencies. There 
are but 5,200 automobile dealers in 
the country rated $10,000 and over. 
These figures were given me by 
John W. Bowman, manager of the 
Boston Used Car Statistical 
Bureau, about which I shall pres- 
ently have more to say. The 
automobile business is surely a 
thorny bed of roses, and used cars 
are the biggest thorns. 

The big, responsible dealers— 
the thousand or so who sell 75 per 
cent of the cars in the country, 
have generally followed a sane 
course. Allowances have not been 
entirely out of bounds, although 
the lack of any guides has led 
them into serious losses. The ir- 
responsible dealers have not fol- 
lowed a reasonably safe course 
and they have come out much the 
worse for it. Their methods have 
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nen a distinct economic 
Oss 

This, then, is the big problem in 
the automobile business. It is the 
same in pianos or talking machines 
or cash registers or typewriters, or 
a variety of other products. But 
in the automobile trade, because 
of the extensiveness of the busi- 
ness and the high percentage of 
sales involving used cars, it is 
really the most serious question of 
all. Solve the problem and you 
put the business on a selling basis 
rather than a buying basis, which 
is its condition to a large extent 
now. 

Naturally among automobile 
men there has been much discus- 
sion; many plans have been sug- 
gested and tried. One plan, for 
instance, has been the’ central ap- 
praisal bureau, a mutual organ- 
ization which appraises and buys 
the used cars offered for trade-in. 
There have been central reporting 
plans by which the dealer making 
an allowance telephones the 
amount to a central bureau so 
that the next dealer before mak- 
ing his allowance might learn 
what had been quoted before on 
it. There is the Boston used car 
plan, which I am going to de- 
scribe. All these plans have been 
sometimes successful, sometimes 
not. Some have been tried and 
abandoned; some are still in use. 
The Boston plan, however, now in 
operation for over a year, is 
working out very _ successfully, 
with good results all around. It 
is being discussed in automobile 
circles from coast to coast. It is a 
plan that seems to have in it the 
right admixture of elements for 
handling the situation. In Boston 
96 per cent of the dealers are in 
it; and it is flattening down the 
thorns with benefits to dealers, 
manufacturers and public. 

This plan came out of the Bos- 
ton Automobile Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. The first thing necessary 
for the solution of the problem 
was some standard guide by which 
dealers might know what would 
represent a fair price to quote. 
Most dealers figured they ought 
to break even on the used car. 
But what breaking even meant 
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was more or less doubtful. Some 
figured overhead and selling com- 
missions, some did not. Then 
there was so much chance for 
variation of opinion on the market 
value of the car. While the more 
popular makes could be estimated 
fairly closely, on others used car 
appraisers might vary several 
hundred dollars. Some standard 
guide as to market values was the 
first necessity. 

The association therefore 
formed the Boston Used Car 
Statistical Bureau. This bureau 
set to work to compile a rating 
book in which estimates as to the 
value of all models were given. 
These books were sold to dealers 
for $12.50. It was a loose-leaf 
book subject to revision. Its sale 
was not limited to members of the 
bureau or the dealers’ association ; 
anyone in the business might buy 
it, although the price to outsiders 
was fifteen dollars. 


HOW INFORMATION WAS GATHERED 


Information from which to 
compile the book was secured by 
instituting a system of reports. 
All dealers subscribing to the 
plan—and they comprise 96 per 
cent of the dealers in Boston—re- 
port each week their sales of used 
cars, giving full details as to 
amount originally allowed, value 
of repairs, and selling price. From 
these reports averages are made 
up and from it the used car values 
are determined. 

Now an important point to ob- 
serve is this: The bureau in mak- 
ing up this book does not attempt 
to set values. It only reports 
what market values are, by taking 
an average of the actual selling 
price. It is the public, the law of 
supply and demand that deter- 
mines selling prices and provides 
the base from which to figure al- 
lowances. The bureau by means 
of its book follows used car values 
rather than determines them. 

The prices reported in the book, 
however, are not actual average 
selling prices. The dealer, it is 
figured, should get the amount of 
his allowance, plus the cost of re- 
pairs, plus 10 per cent for over- 

(Continued on page 105) 
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Every timea client calls on 
us for a piece of work the 
entire Bundscho organi- 
zation begins to function 
asa department of his busi- 
ness. His job is our job; 
his interests, our interests; 
his responsibility, ours. 


“ 





J. M. BUNDSCHO 
Advertising Typographer 


58 EAST WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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LIFE 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


is pleased to announce the 


appointment of 
MR. CHARLES DORR 


and 


MR. CHARLES W.’CORBETT 
as New England Representatives 


with offices in the 
Old South Building, Boston 


B. F. PROVANDIE 
Advertising Director 


May 1, 1923 
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LIFE 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


is pleased to announce the 


appointment of 


MR. STEVEN C. RAWLINS 
as Western Manager 


with offices in the 
Marquette Building, Chicago 


B. F. PROVANDIE 
Advertising Director 


May 1, 1923 
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Package circulars 


sell goods 


Package circulars will sell goods for 
you. Package circulars will sell goods 
for your dealers. 


To get the best results at the lowest 
cost from such advertising, use Ham- 
mermill Cover. It prints well, looks 
well, and the cost is very low. 


Now made in Double Thick 


Hammermill Cover in all colors and 
finishes is now made in Double Thick, a 
very heavy stock suitable for large cata- 
log and de luxe booklet covers, mailing 
and return cards, substantial folders and 
sampling displays. Hammermill Cover, 
Single and Double Thick, is a complete 
low-priced Cover Line. 


HAMMERMILL Parer ComPANY, ERIE, Pa. 


Send for Samples 


Single and Double Thick 
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head. This will not bring him 
out even, because it is figured that 
the average cost of handling used 
cars is from 15 per cent to 17 per 
cent. Used cars have to be 
handled and sold the same as new 
cars. Salesmen have to be paid 
commissions, usually 5 per cent, 
there is the expense of advertis- 
ing, storage, rent, and various 
kinds of overhead. At present, 
however, the dealers are figuring 
on getting only 10 per cent for 
overhead. So from the average 
selling price is deducted the aver- 
age cost of repairs, with 10 per 
cent for overhead, and the result- 
ing figure is the guide in making 
allowances. 

From time to time, as condi- 
tions change, figures are revised. 
For instance, last November a 
bulletin was sent out to members 
requesting their opinion on the 
necessity of revising ratings down- 
ward. To illustrate the reason for 
bringing up the question at the 
time, the following figures were 
shown—and incidentally these 
throw some further light on the 
cost of handling used cars which 
dealers were prone to overlook: 

Used cars taken in trade at $1,000 to- 


day will cost by the first of April as 
follows: 


Cots ailewates.....<00s0c0. $1,000 
Interest, 6 months at 6 per 
GEE cccccccedsevesoccoes 30 
Storage six months at $4... 24 
Depreciation, rubber, bat- 
Rees 50 
Repairs at 10 per cent (esti- 
a Pe ear 100 


General overhead 10 per cent: 
Commission on sales, exec- 
utive, salaries, clerk hire, 
De, GOR. « ovccvicvse 100 





$1,3 
It is very questionable if you can sell 
your used cars in the spring at any- 
where near the above figure. 


A reduction of 8 per cent from 
factory list was suggested and 
dealers were asked to vote on it. 
Again it is noticed that the bureau 
is not setting prices, but simply 
determining what should be a fair 
allowance based on market values. 
In other words, it is bringing to 
the attention of members facts 
that they should take into con- 
sideration in making allowances. 

It is objected that the plan 
makes no provision for differences 
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in the condition of cars which af- 
fect their value. There are three 
answers to that: First, unless the 
car varies considerably from the 
normal, either for better or for 
worse, its market value is not much 
affected. Second, the figures 
given in the valuation book repre- 
sent the maximum fair allowance 
for a car which has had good care 
and shows no more than normal 
wear and tear. Third, where a 
car is in considerably better condi- 
tion than normal and there is pos- 
sibility of its bringing in a higher 
selling price, recourse may be had 
to the “on sale” plan by which the 
dealer takes in the car and allows 
the prospect what he receives. for 
it. This may occur either before 
or after the purchase of the new 
car. Sometimes this arrangement 
is varied by the “guaranteed al- 
lowance”—the old car being placed 
on sale and the purchaser getting 
the benefit of any increase over 
the guaranteed figure. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF THE PLAN 


But some say, your plan has no 
teeth! Exactly. This is not a 
masticating machine. It gets re- 
sults by softer means. The suc- 
cess of the plan really depends as 
much on the personality of the 
men in charge as the method. The 
whole task consists of two ele- 
ments—first, educating the dealer 
as to what is businesslike and 
fair; and second, persuading him 
to keep within the bounds of what 
is businesslike and fair. The sec- 
ond really comes first. The man- 
ager of the bureau is John W. 
Bowman, who is treasurer of the 
Boston Automobile Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation and formerly a successful 
dealer himself. The secretary, 
L. B. Sanders, was also a success- 
ful automobile dealer. Both have 
the respect of the dealers, within 
the membership and without. Not 
being engaged in the sale of auto- 
mobiles, they are in a neutral posi- 
tion, and can talk to the dealers 
like a “Dutch uncle.” 

By means of the weekly reports 
of used car sales they are in- 
formed of cases where any dealer 
seems to be going beyond proper 
limits. The dealer is likely to 
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receive a friendly telephone call 
and a little persuasive talk. Then 
again, a dealer may report to the 
bureau that another has made an 
over-allowance in some particular 
case. The same procedure is fol- 
lowed. Most of the time when 
such reports are investigated it is 
found the second dealer had not 
made any such allowance as re- 
ported. Customers, jockeying for 
a higher price, were in the habit 
of scaring salesmen by quoting 
imaginary figures they had been 
offered. Mr. Bowman says that 
when the bureau was first organ- 
ized the telephones were constantly 
busy with reports about what 
this dealer or that was doing— 
prompted more often than not by 
these false statements about allow- 
ances which usually came from 
the prospect via the salesman. 
Now the dealers are not scared so 
easily, and there may be hardly a 
single call of this nature in a day. 
This is the result of education and 
persuasion. 

On the educational end much is 
done through bulletins, which 
frequently point out, as in the 
‘one previously quoted, what their 
costs of doing business are and 
why, therefore, they should be 
guided by the rated valuations. 

The worst fly in the ointment 
up to the present is the small 
dealers outside of Boston who are 
not members of the bureau. The 
small fellow, not having the ad- 
vantages of prestige, financial 
strength, and business knowledge, 
is apt to overbid. This again is a 
matter of education and persua- 
sion toward using good sense; 
both of which work more slowly 
than on the direct membership, 
although progress is being made. 

The automobile men figure that 
the plan is of as much benefit to 
the public and the manufacturer 
as it is to the automobile dealer. 
Buyers sometimes misunderstand 
its purposes and how it works and 
don’t feel favorably toward it; and 
it is possible that advertising may 
be used to explain it, not only in 
Boston, but elsewhere. Lee J. 
Eastman, president of the Auto- 
mobile Merchants Association of 
New York, where the plan is 
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under consideration, suggests in a 
recent pointed report the possi- 
bility of co-operative advertising 
on this score. 


A STATEMENT OF THE CASE FOR 
‘ THE PUBLIC 


The argument for the public is 
this: It is an undisputed fact that 
the present-day method of mer- 
chandising most articles on a one- 
price basis is a benefit to the pub- 
lic. It permits stabilizing prices 
on a fair basis, and insures fair 
values to the buyer as well as a 
saving of time and energy in pur- 
chasing. No one would go back 
to the days when purchasing at a 
retail store was a contest to see 
how far you could beat the mer- 
chant down. Yet under the usual 
basis, buying a new automobile 
becomes not a matter of buying 
something at a stabilized, fair 
price, but a matter of ,selling the 
old car, which has no stabilized, 
fair price. It gets the transaction 
back to the basis of barter. A 
buyer who is a shrewd trader and 
a good judge of value makes the 
best bargain; the trusting buyer, 
the average everyday man who is 
not aggressive enough to drive a 
hard bargain, is apt to get less 


. than a fair value for his car. 


Bearing in mind that the bureau 
does not set prices but only writes 
down what the public is paying for 
used cars, the plan provides a fair 
valuation and puts the buying of 
automobiles on the same fair, 
stabilized basis that other indus- 
tries have in dealings with the 
general public. 

Looking at it from the other 
angle, a dealer taking in a car at 
a high price, wants to get out 
whole or as nearly so as possible, 
and sets a high selling price upon 
it. Mr. General Public is not a 
professional buyer, and is “stuck.” 
With the used car problem on a 
stabilized basis, a higher ethical 
tone would be brought into the 
selling of used cars. Consider the 
extent of the used-car business 
and say whether the public would 
not be better off to be able to buy 
as safely as it buys other mer- 
chandise from retailers. 

Now, how is the manufacturer 
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concerned? Due to losses inci- 
dent to trading used cars, there is 
constant pressure from dealers for 
higher discounts and resistance to. 
lowered prices. Some manufac- 
turers even set a price on their 
cars which includes a “trading al- 
lowance.” Here the buyer who 
has no car to trade in suffers. A 
plan such as described will lessen 
this pressure. This resistance will 
help to make dealers successful 
business men. Dealers today are 
in a difficult position because the 
dropping prices of cars have left 
them with a proportionately higher 
overhead. Under such circum- 
stances the used-car problem be- 
comes more acute. 

There is considerable food for 
thought in this plan as related to 
any business where the problem of 
trade-ins is a bothersome one. 


Sweet-Orr Has Found Com- 
petitors an Asset in Business 
Sweet-Orr & Co., Inc. 

New York, N. Y., Apr. 27, 1923. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have read “Does It Pay to Buy Out 
Competitors,” in the March 29 issue of 
PRINTERS’ Inx, with great interest and 
must say that the policies of this house 
and my own personal feelings are all in 
perfect accord with your views. 

The generation that built the business 
of Sweet-Orr & Co., Inc., adopted a 
view so broad that many may not agree 
with it. They claimed that there was 
room enough for all and that no one, 
under any circumstances could hope to 
create a perfect monopoly. This feel- 
ing went so far that the elder Messrs. 
Sweet actually helped many of their 
competitors to progress and to follow the 
oo lines of business intercourse. 

any of these are in existence today 
who might have failed had they not en- 
joyed this friendly counsel and advice. 

As for ourselves we know that we 
possess the confidence and respect of 
everyone and that our credit standing, 
proportionate to our size, is second to 
no company in the world. Therefore, 
not only did the first generation con- 
sider it poor policy to buy up competi- 
tors for the sake of getting rid of them 
but they even believed in helping com- 
petitors so as to improve the business 
morals and ethics they themselves al- 
ways personally stood for. 

The present generation gf Sweet-Orr 
enjoys the same feeling but has gone 
further and backchecked it more scien- 
tifically as follows: 

During the inception of the Open 
Price Association in this industry some 
few years ago elaborate machinery was 
set up for the reporting of conflicting 
and competing sales efforts on the part 
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of all the members to their customers. 
Fear of competition entered largely into 
all sales policies and it was anticipated 
that there would be an enormous num- 
ber of cases where two or more manu- 
facturers were striving to gain the same 
account. It was soon found that direct 
competition affected not over 5 per cent 
of any one manufacturer’s business. 
That is, of Sweet-Orr’s total list of cus- 
tomers 95 per cent rarely carried any 
product but Sweet-Orr’s and only 5 per 
cent of the total list played one manu- 
facturer against the other. 

Therefore, if you bought up a com- 
petitor to rid yourself of his competition 
you would find, scientifically analyzed, 
that you had bought up = & affected 
only a very small part of your business. 
On the other hand, encouragement of 
competitors in clean methods made them 
salesmen for the high ideals of which 
Sweet-Orr is the recognized highest ex- 
ponent. 

Combinations by merger or purchase 
which contemplate economies in distri- 
bution, production or purchasing power 
are of course an entirely different sub- 
ject and to be judged by the conditions 
and wants existent at the time. 

I apologize for having taken up so 
much of your time on this, but was 
anxious to have you appreciate clearly 
our perfect accord with your views from 
maybe a different standpoint. 


Sweet-Orr & Co., Inc., 
R. A. Crarxe, 


Vice-President and 
Director of Sales. 


Coca-Cola Profits for Quarter 
Increase 


The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga., 
reports gross income for the quarter 
ended April 1, 1923, of $5,068,561, as 
compared with $3,265,088 and $6,034,441 
in the corresponding periods, respec- 
tively, of 1922 and 1921. The net prof- 
its after expenses but before Federal 
taxes for the corresponding periods are 
shown as $1,494,157 for 1923, in con- 
trast with $965,115 in 1922 and $633,- 
948 in 1921. 


New Campaign for Niagara 
Refrigerators 


Heinz & Munschauer, Buffalo, manu- 
facturers of Niagara refrigerators, are 
advertising - the “‘non-rusting | copper 
steel” lining and interior metal parts 
used in their refrigerators in a campaign 
which has just started in a number of 
women’s magazines and business papers. 
This account is with the Moss-Chase 
Company, Inc., Buffalo advertising 
agency. 


Carpet Account for Boston 
Agency 


The advertising account of the John 
H. Pray & Sons Company, Boston, man- 
ufacturer of carpetings, rugs, draperies, 
etc., has been placed with the Cotter 
Advertising Agency of that city. 
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_ Gas Con- 
servation Indirectly 
Advertised 


AMPAIGNS for conservation 

of natural gas in regions so 
supplied have been launched at 
different times by interested pub- 
lic utilities. In purpose the most 
ambitious of such campaigns, that 
of the Natural Gas Association of 
America is without parallel in the 
annals of the gas industry. 

This campaign, started in 1922, 
is planned to continue through 
1924. 

Its problem at the outset was 
to obtain consumer consideration 
of its appeal for the economical 
use of natural gas. The idea of 
a public utility deliberately seek- 
ing to make people use less of its 
product seemed ludicrous. 

How the dignity and strength 
of Governmental sanction was se- 
cured; how the advertising bears 
the official seal of the Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 
together with the slogan “Use Gas 
But Do Not Waste It,” and other 
interesting facts were related in 
the Printers’ INK issue of Au- 
gust 31, 1922. It was realized at 
the inception of the campaign that 
either a selfish motive to interest 
consumers had to be obtained or 
their attention compelled by the 
importance of the appeal and its 
_sponsors. 

At different times since the 
association copy appeared, various 
individual public utilities have 
supplemented the efforts of that 
organization by carrying on the 
appeal in their own paid space. 

In general such advertising has 
beén based on a humanitarian ap- 
peal. But consumers have always 
responded poorly to altruistic copy 
of the future-public welfare type. 
It simply does not strike home. 

Now, along comes an individual 
concern, the East Ohio Gas Com- 
pany, Akron, O., following up the 
big campaign in its own way. It 
appears to have found the key to 
the situation—the selfish motive— 
in the very recommendations as 
to efficient appliances and econo- 
mies to be effected by correct 
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adjustment of burners and gas 
flow, proper cleaning, and cautions 
as to use, to which the impressive 
association advertising gave an 
educational slant. 

Thus the copy obtains the de- 
sired result, indirectly, by its 
touch of the consumers’ pockets. 
Conservation is not mentioned. 
Captioned: “The Right Way to 
Use Natural Gas,” the copy sim- 
ply says: “Consumers will save 
money by using natural gas—rich 
in heat units—with standard stoves 
or burners designed to give the 
full heat value.” The regular in- 
structions then follow in simple 
explanatory paragraphs. 

Thus the doctrine of gas econ- 
omy is preached consistently and 
the consumer is given the incen- 
tive to practice it. 





The Milkman Advertises 
Moving-Day Advice 


Moving-Day, somtimes called May 
Day or May 1, affects very noticeably 
the business of many such as the small 
retailer, the iceman and the milkman. 
In Pittsburgh, the latter found a solu- 
tion of his own problem in advertising 
that incidentally benefits the house- 
wife with a bit of moving-day advice 
at a time when she will naturally forget 
several things. In large space beneath 
an illustration of a feminine hand 
placing a card in the neck of an empty 
milk bottle, this timely advice reads: 

“Before you move—will you please 
phone us your new address or write it 
on a card and either mail it to us or 
insert it in one of your empty bottles? 
This will assure you uninterrupted 
delivery of pure, wholesome ‘Rieck- 
McJunkin Milk.” 





Alfred H. Ballard Dead 


Alfred H. Ballard, of New York, vice- 
president of the Tao Tea Company, of 
that city, died at Danbury, Conn., on 
April 30 at the age of fifty-five. He was 
for twelve years president of the Ballard 
Advertising Agency, and had previously 
served on the editorial staffs of both the 
New York Tribune and the New York 
Evening Post. Mr. Ballard had been 
associated with the Tao Tea Company 
for the last three years. 





B. G. Oman Joins “Le Bon 
Ton” 


Benjamin G. Oman, for several years 
advertising manager of Le Costume 
Royal, New York, has resigned to join 
Le Bon Ton as vice-president and ad- 
vertising manager. 
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a Ask Your Printer for 
its + « e 
= a Distinctive Folder 
to 
ave When you are laying out your next direct 
= mail piece, try one of the distinctive Cleve- 
the land folds for your dummy. 
in- 
ple Ask your printer for a few samples of the 
on different pieces he can make on his Cleveland 
“ Folding Machine. 
You will find Cleveland folds very practical 
for effective display. And they have that 
unusual appearance which will single out 
ay your folder from the others that the business 
= man habitually receives in his morning mail. 
lu- 
ee The folds made by the Cleveland offer you a 
get wide choice of different layouts—a great ad- 
nd vantage when you are in a hufry or have a 
mM number of pieces to get out in a campaign. 
or The Cleveland Folding Machine makes a 
- total of 210 different folds. This will give 
you an idea of the scope it offers to adver- 
tising men seeking good merchandising dis- 
aK play for their direct mail literature. 
of 
rd NOTE—The Cleveland will fold any- 
-4 thing that any other folder will fold. 
= 
- THe [jeveanofojoine Macyine[a 
1929-1941 East 61st Street 
ne Cleveland - Ohio 
d- - 
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No.6:-W hat Do You Kno 


DALLAS :— 


Population, 1922, including sub- 
urbs, 205,000; 2,000,000 people 
within a radius of 100 miles. 


457 manufacturing plants, pro- 
ducing $100,000,000 per year. 18 
Banks and Trust companies; in- 
cluding Federal Reserve Bank for 
the eleventh district; bank clear- 
ings for 1922, $1,418,000,000; re- 
tail trade, $250,000,000 annually. 


Dallas has 8 trunk line rail- 
ways, 86 trains daily, and is an 
important distribution point. 

Its wholesale business for 1920 
was $600,000,000, including dry 





goods, automobiles, cotton gins, 
cotton seed products, leather 
goods. It is the 3rd largest dis- 
tributing point for farm imple- 
ments and machinery. | 

There are several hundred 
wholesale concerns in Dallas, and 
3,000 traveling salesmen make this 
city their headquarters. 

This city is the most important 
distribution point in the South- 
west for automobiles, trucks, tires, 
accessories and related lines, the 
wholesale volume having reached 
$200,000,000 in one year. 

Texas produces about  one- 
fourth of the total cotton crop 


Sell it South 
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and Dallas finances one-third of 
the Texas crop. One of the larg- 
est inland cotton markets in the 
world. 

Dallas manufactures a wide va- 
riety of products, the more im- 
portant being cotton gins, harness 
and leather goods, petroleum prod- 
ucts, cotton seed products, ce- 
ment, furniture, etc. 

The first unit of what will be a 
$10,000,000 cotton seed product 
plant was recently completed. 

Dallas is headquarters for many 
of the large oil companies; has 5 
petroleum refineries and is a cen- 
ter for oil field supplies. 


TEXAS 


has 5,724 manufacturing plants; 
primary horsepower 443,207 ; value 
of products $1,000,000,000. This 
includes 587 lumber mills, 200 
cotton seed oil mills, 15 cotton 
mills, 63 brick and tile plants, 
181 foundries and metal working 
plants, etc. 

For several years, Texas has 
led the nation in agricultural pro- 
duction, value of 1922 agricultural 
products being $716,408,000. 

Texas has 133 jobbers and 
dealers in mill supplies, machinery 
and oil well supplies. 1,650 hard- 
ware jobbers and dealers. Auto- 
motive distributors, dealers and 
garages 3,895. Electrical jobbers 
and dealers 247. 


Thru These Recognized Southern Business Papers 
Combined Monthly Circulation, 42,000 Copies 
W. R. C. Smith Pub. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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What some men who have used it 
say about the The 


Linotype Typography 
Layout Kit “4 


light 
, ge : night 
y= Typography Layout Kit, with its beautiful array ered 
of up-to-date borders, initials and type faces, hits the jingle 
nail on the head. With this material at hand, the layout breath 
man has at hs command everything needed to turn out a passec 
first-class job at minimum expense. one 
—A Well-known Advertising Typographer i 
S a first aid to the Advertising Manager who writes his Cha 
own. copy and makes his own layouts, this, next to - a 
Ben Sherbow’s $100 set of type charts is the best thing of associ 
its kind that has been produced. of the 
If there’s an advertising man in the business, who is inter- proach 
ested in producing readable clean-cut layouts that will keep ment ¢ 
his author’s correction expense down, and help speed up ticed | 
composition, who hasn’t ordered this, he doesn’t know the cu 
what he’s missing. —A National Advertiser which 
there 1 
4 “Terril 
r has already proved useful to me and it seems to me a chains 
very well planned aid to anyone engaged in planning is tryi 
typographical designs.—A Noted Typographic Designer we 
ealer’: 
7 Typography Layout Kit has arrived. It appears to the pre 
be very well gotten up and should be very useful. a conv 
—One of the Largest Advertising Agencies a. 
7 apeanaye I expected anything of this sort gotten up Hing 
by you people to be rather good, but it highly exceeded “Seven 
my expectations. I have made use of a number of charts replied 
and aids of this sort but I find yours the best of the lot. back in 
—A Newspaper and Magazine Publisher bag of 
complet 
Let us send you a Layout Kit on approval. reg 
If it doesn’t sell itself to you, send it back. deta 
If you keep it send us $1.00 like thi: 
i 
° without 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company ground 
DEPARTMENT OF LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY tage FE 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY t re 
| ae fs “Why, 
(Composed entirely on the LINOTYPE in Benedictine and Benedictine Book) 
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Dealers Shown That Experience with 
a Product Will Help Sell It 


The American Chain Company, Inc., in Its Trade Advertising for Weed 
Chains Urges Dealers to “Use ’Em Yourself to Sell ’Em” 


By August Belden 


ON a winter morning, not long 
ago, a man interested in sales 
and advertising, drove along Bed- 
ford Avenue, in Brooklyn. <A 
light snow had fallen during the 
night and a film of whiteness cov- 
ered the roadway. A_ subdued 
jingle of chains accompanied the 
breathing of motors as_ they 
passed, and it seemed that every- 
one had started out with the 
thought of “Safety First” as the 
slogan for the day. 

Chains were uppermost in this 
man’s mind this slippery morning, 
as was quite natural, for he was 
associated with the manufacturer 
of the Weed Tire Chains. Ap- 
proaching an automotive equip- 
ment dealer’s establishment he no- 
ticed the owner’s car parked at 
the curb, and the thing about it 
which caught ‘his eye was that 
there were no chains on the tires. 
“Terrible,” thought the man. “No 
chains on the tires of a dealer who 
is trying to sell them!” and he 
turned back and stopped at the 
dealer’s door. Stepping up to 
the proprietor, he engaged him in 
a conversation, which ran about 
as follows: 

“Have you a pair of 34x4 chains 
in stock?” “Yes,” said the dealer. 
“How much,” asked the man. 
“Seven dollars and fifty cents,” 
replied the dealer, as he reached 
back in the shelves to procure ’a 
bag of chains, thinking the sale 
complete. The prospective cus- 
tomer then proceeded to make a 
few inquiries, “Do you think that 
chains are necessary on a day 
like this?” “Absolutely,” was the 
reply. “No man should drive 
without them with snow on the 
ground as it is today.” “You 
would use them yourself?” asked 
the man. es, sir, I certainly 
would.” “But you have already 
told me that you don’t need them.” 
“Why, no I haven't,” said the 
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dealer. “I have never seen you 
before.” “Yes, but you told me 
outside before I came in.” 

And then he explained what he 
meant and the reason for his call. 
Looking over the dealer’s car the 
man pointed out a number of ar- 
ticles which were missing and 
which in the interest of his busi- 
ness really should have been 
there. No chains, no bumper, 
no moto-meter, no windshield 
wiper—articles which he was 
recommending to his customers as 
useful and necessary but which he 
apparently did not think were nec- 
essary for himself. He was not 
“Using "Em Himself to Sell ’Em.” 

This incident was the mother 
of the thought which produced 
the slogan the American Chain 
Company, Inc., is now using in its 
advertising of Weed Tire Chains 
to the trade—“Use ’Em Yourself 
to Sell ’Em.” This is the keynote 
of the present business-paper ad- 
vertising of the company. The idea 
is similar to that used in the 
dealer work of the Save the Sur- 
face Campaign, which is telling 
the paint trade to paint its own 
property and thus set a good ex- 
ample for its customers. 

The thought is as old as the 
hills and brings to mind the cob- 
bler whose children walk on their 
uppers, the bald-headed barber 
who recommends hair tonic and 
the bootblack who always needs 
a shine. But the idea is basic and 
might well be applied by indus- 
try in general more thoroughly 
than it is today. 


MAY EXTEND IDEA TO 
OTHER ACCESSORIES 


A thorough first-hand knowl- 
edge of a product certainly in- 
spires powerful and convincing 
sales talk. How much easier it 
is for a dealer to sell a bumper if 
his own car is equipped with the 


INCLUDE 
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kind he wants to sell so that he 
can take a customer out to the 
curb to look at it and thus have 
an opportunity to tell of actual ex- 
perience. Ask any salesman in al- 
most any store what he really 
knows about the article he is 
trying to sell. Second-hand knowl- 
edge is what you are apt to get, 
and only half-baked at that. 
“Use ’Em Yourself to Sell Em” 
can be made a powerful lever to 
lift the weight of ignorance which 


Use ’Em Yourself to Sell ’Em 
This Spring and Summer 


cA SMALL dealer sold a dozen sets of Weed Chains on 
one rainy day last summer by displaying the chains on 
a car in front of his place and by talking to patrons 
about the wisdom of using Weed Chains on such a day 


"You, too,can enjoy good Weed Tire Chain business this 
spring and summer if you will “Ask ‘Em to Buy” and 
“Use Em Yourself to Sel] "Em", instead of giving the false 
impression that you use and sel] em only when it snows 


| _ When it rains-Use 


WEED TIRE CHAINS 


Ve whe we, 


‘The above 1s @ miumature reproduction of @ good ugn for your window Write ws 
for copres and stich one on your window every time it rams this spring and summer 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC. C.. Bridgeport, Conn. 


Weed Chains Weed Bumpers Weed Chase-lack> and 


> Canada 
DOMINION coum compan LIMITED Niagare Falls, Oncane 
Dreme Sater Others Benor Chung New York Phiadetohes Peuburgh Portend Ore See Preacuce 
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“When the streets are wet ws 
put them on our cars standing i: 
front of our place. In other 
words, we advertise the fact tha: 
we sell and recommend Weed 
Chains by Using "Em Ourselves. 

“What’s more, our dealers ar 
also getting aboard. They are 
using the demonstration idea anc 
are reporting very satisfactory re 
sults, and we all will keep w 
the good work throughout th 
year. 

“Did you read that 
article in Moto; 
World, of January 24 
about the garage man 
who sold a dozen sets 
of Weed Chains on 
one rainy day last 
summer by displaying 
the chains on a car 
in front of his place 
and having his garage 
and store men talk to 
patrons about the wis- 
dom of using Weed 
Chains on such a 
day?” 

Following up its 
endeavor to get deal- 
ers to use the chains 
themselves, the com- 
pany is furnishing a 


eras simple poster for use 


in their windows on 
rainy days. This 
poster reads, “When 
it rains—Use Weed 
Tire Chains. We Use 
"Em Ourselves.” This 





poster has been called 
for more than any 
other piece of window 





URGING UPON THE DEALER THE VALUE OF ACTUAL 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE PRODUCT 


holds down strong selling force. 

Dealers are beginning to awaken 
to the selling value of first-hand 
knowledge as indicated in a letter 
the chain company received from a 
New York jobber. This letter 
was used in a recent trade ad- 
vertisement for Weed Chains. 
Here is a part of what it said: 
“Congratulations on your mer- 
chandising and advertising idea 
for Weed Chains, ‘Use ’Em Your- 
self to Sell ’Em,’ 


advertising matter 
ever issued by the 
company. 

The American Chain 
Company is not only willing but 
anxious for the entire automotive 
equipment industry to adopt its 
argument generally. A letter was 
recently mailed to the members of 
the. Automotive Equipment Asso- 
ciation urging them all to use the 
slogan in their trade advertising. 
The Apco Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Providence, has adopted 
it, the slogan appearing in one 
of the company’s recent adver- 
tisements. 
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AUTOMOBILE ADVERTISING 
Running Exclusively in The Enquirer 


Nash *Packard *Hupmobile 
*Marmon Westcott *Haynes 
Gray Franklin Cadillac 
Maxwell Chalmers Columbia 
Willys-Knight Pierce-Arrow ‘*Cole 
Rolls-Royce 
*Sunday and Daily 


This representation of the acknowledged leaders 
uses no other Cincinnati paper— 


Ample Proof of The Enquirer’s Preeminence 


The following place the greater part of their lineage 
in the Sunday and Daily Enquirer: 


Paige and Jewett Gardner Oakland 
Hudson and Essex David Durant 
Lexington RG&V Knight Dort 

Wills Saint Claire Chandler Studebaker 


These companies are carrying large campaigns steadily 
in The Enquirer, while they limit their space to smaller 
schedules in other Cincinnati papers. 


And local dealers alsomnearly one half of the automobile dealers 
in Cincinnati use The Enquirer exclusively. 


Back of all this prestige is a wonderful story: How the Enquirer 
believed in motor transportationhow it fostered the industry 
and assisted it in its early stages with editorial help and comment 

ow the news was so authentic besides being prophetic; 60 
that all Cincinnatians who are i din aut biles follow 
the news and buy through The Enquirer. That’s the reason for 
this predominancethat’s the reason The Enquirer leads in 
automobile advertising. 





Covers Cincinnati Every Day 
Covers in the Way that Pays 


I. A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL CO. I. A. KLEIN 
50 E. 42nd Street 742 Market St. 76 W. Monroe St. 
New York San Francisco Chicag: 
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Philip Ritter, Jr., Forms New 
Advertising Business 


A new advertising business has been 
started at New York under the name of 
The Aldine Company by Philip Ritter, 
Jr. Mr. Ritter was formerly a vice- 
president of The Philip Ritter Company, 
Inc., and more recently had been with 
The Biow Company, Inc., in a_ similar 
capacity. Associated with Mr. Ritter is 
F. W. Norton, formerly with Pitcher & 
Company, investment securities, New 
York, and at one time with The Philip 
Ritter Company, Inc. 

Among the accounts which have been 
placed with the Aldine Company are: 
V. Vivaudou, Inc., Mai d’or Perfume 
and Ego products; Young & Griffin 
Coffee Company, Inc., Franco-American 
and Alliance coffee; Lewy Chemical Co., 
Mothozone and Dust-No garment bags, 
and the Quality Service Stores, Inc., a 
national co-operative organization of re- 
tail grocery stores. All of these com- 
panies are located at New York. 


Pioneer St. Louis Stove 
Manufacturer Dead 


Robert H. Stockton, president of the 
Majestic Manufacturing Company, St. 
Louis, maker of ‘‘Majestic” ranges, died 
in that city April 27. He was eighty 
years old. 

Mr. Stockton, with L. L. Culver, or- 
anized the Majestic Manufacturing 

ompany thirty-one years ago and upon 
the death of the latter he became presi- 
dent and general manager. He was a 
firm believer in periodical advertising 
and used magazines and farm papers ex- 
tensively during the past eighteen years. 
He was a director of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition and chairman of its 
publicity committee. 


Pacific Coast Advertising 
Convention at Spokane 


The Pacific Coast Advertising Clubs 
Association will hold a convention at 
Spokane, Wash., June 17 to 21. T. M 
R. Keane, president of the association, 
is making a tour of the Pacific Coast 
advertising clubs in the interests of the 
convention. 


V. C. Breytspraak Joins Kling- 
Gibson Agency 


Victor C. Breytspraak, who has con- 
ducted an advertising agency at Chicago 
under his name for the last five years, 
has joined the Kling-Gibson Company, 
Chicago advertising agency. The Vic- 
tor C. Breytspraak Company has been 
discontinued. 


Has Cover Fastener Account 


The Universal Cover Fastener Com- 
pany, New York, has placed its account 
with the Charles C. Green Advertising 
Agency, Inc., also of that city. News- 
papers and magazines will be used. 
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Amos I. Root Dead 


Amos I. Root, noted apiarist and 
founder of the A. I. Root Company, 
“Airline” honey products and be:- 
keepers’ supplies, Medina, Ohio, died in 
that city on April 30 at the age cf 
eighty-three. r. Root found the 
monthly, Gleanings in Bee Culture, in 
1873, and is the author of the “ A BC 
of Bee Culture” and several other 
works on that subject and agriculture. 
The interesting story of Mr. Root’s su-- 
cess which was built on bees plus adver- 
tising was told in_the April 1, 1920, 
issue of Printers’ Inx. 


“Screenland” Moves to New 
York 


The general and executive offices of 
Screenland, Hollywood, Cal., have been 
moved to New York. 

Screenland, Inc., also will publish a 
new monthly periodical, Hollywood Con- 
fessions. The first number will be is- 
sued in June. Frank Armer_ will be 
business manager and Glover M. Young 
Western representative at Chicago. 


Campaign to Advertise Course 
in Hotel Management 


The Standard Business Training In- 
stitute, of Buffalo, is conducting an ad- 
vertising campaign to promote its course 
in hotel management and _ operation. 
Magazines, women’s publications, and 
business papers are being used, together 
with a list of more than one hundred 
newspapers. 


Shaw Newton with Gardner- 
Glen Buck Agency 


Shaw Newton, formerly with the In- 
ternational Nickel Company as head of 
its research department, has joined the 
copy staff of the Gardner-Glen Buck 
Company, Inc., advertising agency. He 
will be located in the New York office. 
Mr. Newton at one time had been with 
The H. K. McCann Company. 


Kaustine Company Starts New 
Campaign 

The Kaustine Company, Buffalo, man- 
ufacturer of sewage disposal systems and 
septic tanks, has started an advertising 
campaign in general magazines and 
business papers. The Moss-Chase Com- 
pany, Inc., Buffalo advertising agency, 
is directing this advertising. 


A. H. Utt with St. Louis 
““Globe-Democrat” 


A. H. Utt, formerly advertising man- 
ager for the Brecht Company, St. Louis, 
manufacturer of abbatoir equipment, has 
joined the publicity and promotion de- 
partment of the St. is Globe- 
Democrat. 
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3] MANUFACTURER or advertising 
bey agent in seeking a market for a prod- 
| uct is often hard pressed to determine 
j} the kind of retail outlet which should 


greatest amount of attention. 
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It is hard sometimes to realize just how many 
lines of merchandise there are, in the distribution 


of which the department, dry goods and ru 


H 

§ 
ces of 
been store market is of prime importance. | 

} 
lish : ‘ 
1 Con- Following is a list of the major classifications of ' 
Hi be merchandise advertised to this market in a recent i 
oe issue of the Dry Goods Economist. 

Cotton Piece Goods _ Ready-to-Wear Neckwear 

urse Woolen Piece Goods Children’s Wear Millinery / 
: Knitted Fabrics. Knit Underwear Hosiery } 
—s Blankets Silk and Muslin Shoes ' 
an ad- Curtains and Nets Underwear. Men’s Wear 
course Silk Piece Goods Corsets, Brassieres Soaps 
en Towelings Perfumes lode Goods 
gether Patterns Gloves HouseFurnishings 


indred Notions Fancy Goods 


Here are 25 classifications of merchandise in one 
issue. The subdivisions of these classifications 
will increase the list many times—all products 
which find their eventual sale in major quantities 
in the great department, dry goods and general 


store market. 


The Economist Group reaches 40,000 merchants 
and buyers in 35,000 stores in 10,646 towns and 
cities. They select and sell more than _ of 
the nation’s merchandise. 


They’re worth advertising to in a real way. 


THE ECONOMIST GROUP 
239 West 39th Street 
New York City 
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OES monthly to 160,000 

business executives, all 

picked —and postage paid— 
by Burroughs Salesmen. 
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60,000 of the 160,000 read- 
ers of BUSINESS MAGA- 
ZINE are located in that 
section from the Upper 
Mississippi east to and 
including New York. 
The chart shows their 
unusual buying ability. 
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peers 


Are these the men you want to reach? 


BUSINESS MAGAZINE carries your 
message to this ‘‘ big buyer’”’ group at 
the lowest rate per page per thousand 
in the commercial field. 


And the best proof of its pulling power 
is the consistency with which adver- 
tisers continue to use it year after 
year. If you are seeking a nation- 
wide market among business firms, 
large and small, you’ll want to use 
BUSINESS MAGAZINE, too. 


Write today for rate card or other information. 


at De wie 


- 


THE BURROUGHS PUBLICATIONS 


Published by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit,Mich. 
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““BRINGING IN 
THE BUSINESS” 


“ , .. and I just want to say 
that this [advertisement], both 
in caption and in text, is a gem. 
It expresses just what we want 
to say on that subject with great 
clearness and covers the entire 
subject in splendid fashion. 


“Your advertising for us is at- 
tracting attention and bringing 
us a large amount of new 
business.” 


—An unsolicited comment from a 
client. 


The advertising possibilities of 
your business, not the size of your 
appropriation, are of first impor- 
tance to us. 


EDWIN BIRD WILSON 


INCORPORATED 
9 Hanover Street, New York 
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Gloucester Inaugurates Joint Effort 
to Popularize Salt Fish 


Wholesale Dealers Combine in Test Campaign to Teach Women How 
to Prepare “Food from the Deep” 


By James M. Mosely 


A FEW months ago the whole- 
4% sale fish merchants of Glou- 
cester, Mass., the salt-fish capital 
of America, did an unheard of 
thing in the industry. After years 
of being kept apart through 
jealousies, they came together, ad- 
mitted that the large, yet under- 
developed, salt-fish industry had 
a common problem and decided 
that team-work would be the only 
way to work out its solution. 

Then, under the auspices of the 
Gloucester Chamber of Com- 
merce, with the expense under- 
written by the city’s fish exchange 
of fourteen salt-fish merchants 
and shippers, a study was begun 
of what women want in salt fish. 
Detailed questionnaires sent to 
2,000 officers of women’s clubs 
throughout the country brought 
back frank and constructive an- 
swers, which showed what was 
holding the industry back and what 
could be done to boost the volume 
of business and at the same time 
better serve the nation. 

What the returns from this 
survey showed was outlined in an 
article in Printers’ InK of No- 
vember 16, 1922. The gist of the 
opinion of women everywhere, as 
summed up by William J. Mac- 
Innes, chairman of the fisheries 
committee, now mayor of Glou- 
cester, was this: 

“Our products are not suffi- 
ciently well known, and consumers 
are not adequately acquainted 
with the proper methods of pre- 
paring Gloucester products for the 
table.” 

In 1623 fourteen men set up 
the first fish stages and cured 
their fish on Cape Ann at Glou- 
cester. Fishing has always been 
he city’s mainstay, but, although 
in 300 years great progress has 
been effected in methods of catch- 
ing fish, too little attention has 
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been given to the marketing end. 
That, in general, has grown hap- 
hazardly. There has been much 
petty jealousy, much attempt to 
“sumshoe” away customers from 
fellow wholesale merchants, and 
very little effort to build up 
the possible salt-fish consuming 
market. 

Americans prefer meat. The 
per capita consumption of all fish 
in the United~ States is pitifully 
small as compared with foreign 
nations. Fifty to eighty per cent 
of all fish consumed is eaten. on 
one day of the week. Scant 
imagination is exercised by the 
public in buying and preparing 
fish. As concerns salt fish, the 
present generation as a rule does 
not even understand the rudi- 
ments of cooking the various 
products available so that they 
will be as delicious as they might 
be. Furthermore, women want to 
get meals quickly and don’t care 
to bother with salt fish if it is 
going to take too much time. 


ALL ATTENTION GIVEN PRODUCTION 


There are other problems, some 
of a physical nature (such as 
overcoming a certain growth in 
salt, which sometimes makes salt 
fish “turn pink” after it has been 
on grocers’ shelves under warm 
conditions for some time), but the 
chief trouble, leaders in the busi- 
ness feel, lies in the fact that the 
salt-fish industry has been too 
busy thinking about production 
and going along in old, well-worn 
marketing ruts—a condition which 
may be found back of difficulties 
in many an individual business 
and many another industry even 
today. 

Following the war the fish in- 
dustry was hard hit by the de- 
pression and shipments of fish 
from Canada, The tariff has 
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somewhat remedied the latter con- 
dition and the tone of the indus- 
try has improved, but not enough, 
for the trouble is more deep- 
rooted. 

Talk of spending a substantial 
amount of money for advertising 
came near interfering with the 
continued co-operation of the 
salt-fish dealers. Many of them 
are small in size, rather limited 
in means, and, with several notable 
exceptions, unversed in advertis- 
ing, what it is and how to use it. 
Yet all recognized the common 
problem and felt that a beginning, 
even though modest, should be 
made. 

Therefore, the members of the 
salt-fish dealers’ division of the 
Gloucester Chamber of Commerce 
came together and selected Ed- 
ward K. Burnham, president and 


general manager of the Con- 
sumers Fish Company, Inc. a 
mail-order house, and Thomas 
Grace, sales manager of the 


Gorton-Pew Fisheries Company, 
as a committee to devise ways 
and means for starting a co-opera- 
tive movement to popularize salt 
fish. 

It was decided to conduct the 
test effort during May in ten 
small New York State cities. The 
salt-fish dealers subscribed to 
a small common fund, which 
finances the printing and mailing 
of 50,000 booklets of tested 
recipes on how to cook salt fish, 
to be sent with a circular letter, 
to the heads of families in the 
ten cities. 

May has ordinarily brought a 
very small showing of business 
from these particular cities. This 
special tryout drive, therefore, 
will be an experiment to ascertain 
just what happens when salt-fish 
recipes are put in the hands of 
women consumers. Individual 
merchants who sell in the terri- 
tory by mail or through dealers 
will perform individual work to 
back up the movement. Careful 
records will be kept as to sales 
and the results studied. Inci- 
dentally, fish dealers who do not 
sell at all in the ten cities have 
“chipped in” on the cost and are 
taking as keen an interest as those 
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which stand to benefit in dollars— 
a situation which is significant 0! 
the new spirit in the business. 

The members of the industry do 
not expect to be inundated with 
sales, They do not even assum 
to know whether their method i 
the one most desirable or the one 
which will be used in the future. 
But if even a small jump in de- 
mand is registered by this join! 
advertising venture, it will mar! 
a vital step ahead and may lead 
to eventual larger things. 

“Our big need is to educate the 
people to the use of more. fish, 
especially salt fish,’ commented 
Edward K. Burnham, of the com- 
mittee in charge. “Few use the 
product in comparison to the num- 
ber who should. The consump- 
tion must be increased. Most 
people who do eat fish seem to 
think Friday is the only day to 
do so, If the fish industry could 
get all the people who consume 
fish on Friday to use it twice a 
week, there would be a vast differ- 
ence in the total fish sales, and 
the public and the industry would 
be better off.” 





A City Advertises Its 
Aggressiveness 


Riverside, Calif., has had inflicted 
on it the reputation of being a very 
respectable, staid, . place—an ideal 
location for an ‘old ladies’ home. As 
a matter of fact, Riverside toes the 
mark with the most progressive Western 
communities, For the purpose of creat- 
ing @ new impression concerning itself 
Riverside has_been conducting a =_ 
paign in the Los Angeles newspai 

Los Angeles newspapers were se ected 
in the belief that all who come to 
Southern California buy tickets to Los 
Angeles. The problem was to divert a 
— of this human inflow to River- 
side 

As a result of the campaign River- 
side’s population is increasing rapidly 
and several new industries are con- 
templating locating at Riverside. 





Two Accounts for Campbell- 
Moss, Inc. 


The Henning Boot Shop, New York, 
has placed its account with the adver- 
tising agency of Campbell-Moss, Inc., 
also of New York. Class publications 
and newspapers will be used. 

White & White, Inc., New York, men’s 
furnishings, have also placed their ac- 
count with this agency. Newspapers are 
heing used. campaign in class pub- 


lications is planned, 
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The bold, proud 
and hardy guilds- 
man is more astir 
about the invisible 
signature he sets 
upon the workthan 


about the visible 
signature he gets 
upon the chéque. 


Typographers Who Prove It With Proofs 
314 East Twenty-third Street 
New York 



































A Patent Office Decision That 
Helps Advertisers 


A. Schmidt & Son Appeal from Refusal to Register Advertisement 


By Chauncey P. Carter 


HAT part of the copyright 

law of 1874 which is held to 
be still in force provides that “No 
prints or labels designed to be 
used for any other articles of 
manufacture (i.e, not connected 
with the fine arts) shall be entered 
under the copyright law but may 
be registered in the Patent Office.” 
One of the Patent Office regula- 
tions under this law provides that 
“No print or label can be regis- 
tered unless it properly belongs to 
an article of manufacture and is 
descriptive thereof.” 

Under this regulation, it has 
long been the practice to refuse 
registration to any “print,” i.e., 
advertisement that belonged to or 
described more than one article 
of manufacture. Many advertise- 
ments of great originality and 
high degree of artistic merit have 
been refused registration and pro- 
tection under this regulation. It 
remained for A. Schmidt & Son, 
of Washington, Boston, New 
York, and elsewhere, importers of 
old and modern silver, Sheffield 
plate, old and modern glass, gar- 
nitures and fine porcelains, to pro- 
test against this unreasonable re- 
fusal to protect a work of art 
merely because it is used to ad- 
vertise more than one object for 
the applicant. 

This concern endeavored to 
register the original and artistic 
features of a certain advertise- 
ment of its wares which appeared 
in Boston and other newspapers 
and was refused by the Examiner 
on the basis of this old rule. Ap- 
peal was taken to the Commis- 
sioner of Patents and it was dem- 
onstrated to the satisfaction of 
the Assistant Commissioner, who 
heard the appeal, that in delegat- 
ing the registration of certain 
copyrights to the Patent Office, 
Congress had no intention of 


abridging the copyright protection 


secured by the Constitution and 
other provisions of law to the cre- 
ators of works of art. The As- 
sistant Commissioner held that 
Congress merely desired to divide 
the functions of registration under 
the law between the Copyright 
Office and the Patent Office, so 
that the former would register 
only those creations which might 
be said to come under the head 
of “Art for art’s sake,” while the 
Patent Office was to register all 
those works of art designed par- 
ticularly for use in connection 
with articles of manufacture or 
what may be termed the industrial 
arts. 

Certainly it was not the in- 
tent of those who framed the 
Constitution or those who framed 
any of our copyright enactments 
that those artists whose works 
were used in connection with more 
than one article of manufacture 
should be denied protection for 
such works. 

In the first place, there is no 
reason whatsoever why such works 
of art should be penalized. In 
the second place, there is no indi- 
cation whatsoever of any intent 
on the part of anyone so to penal- 
ize them. What sense can there 
be in denying protection to a 
work of one of our foremost 
commercial artists when that work 
is used in a double-page spread 
advertising a complete line of 
canned goods and perhaps also 
some preserves and granting pro- 
tection to the same work if it is 
used to advertise Only a toilet 
lotion ? 

The favorable decision of the 
Assistant Commissioner in con- 
nection with this appeal not only 
benefits A. Schmidt & Son, but 
clears the way for complete pro- 
tection of every printed advertise- 
ment that has both originality and 
artistic merit. 
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An Open Letter to 
The Sphinx Company, Limited. 


We understand that you manufacture 
an exceptionally meritorious product. 
If it is a fact that your product has 
certain qualities which set it apart from 
all others in its field, why keep it asecret? 
Silence is sometimes the most expen- 
sive thing in business 

Granted that The Sphinx Company, 
Limited, manufactures a meritorious 
article or line for which there is a big 
potential market, JoHNson, Reap & 
Company stand ready to co-operate 
with you in putting it on the map. 
There are certain special reasons why 
Jounson, Reap & Company can do 
this for you, scientifically and thor- 
oughly. ‘The successes we have made 
for those who have come to us as 
non-advertisers are convincing evi- 
dence of our fitness for handling just 
such problems as yours. 

An opportunity to confer with you 
would be appreciated. 
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JOHNSON, READ 
& COMPANY 


NCORPORATED 


eAdvertising 











202 SouTtH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
Charter Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 
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‘SIOUX CITY 


5 ll 


MANUFACTURING CENTER 
JOBBING CENTER 
LIVE STOCK CENTER 
PACKING CENTER 
CREAMERY CENTER 
GRAIN CENTER 





MILLING CENTER 
—and business is better than ever. 
Thank You! 

Sioux City is lowa’s BEST market. 


The field is covered only by Sioux 
City newspapers. 

As to the medium—well, The 
Tribune has for years carried more 
paid local and national advertising 
in its six day issues compared with 
the seven day competitor. 


THE SIOUX CITY TRIBUNE 


“More than a Newspaper” 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER COMPANY 


Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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How Federal Trade 
Commission Fosters 
Healthy Competition 


(Continued from page 20) 


are retailers combined and trying 
to buy in wholesale quantities, and 
we don’t take the side of any one 
of them, but say: “Play on and 
let the game go on, but play it 
iairly and we will see that there 
isn’t any unfair method going on, 
and we will only step in when 
there is an unfair method going 

.” That is our position. 

We have had, up to April 1, 
3,104 applications for complaints 
before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in our short life; 1,119 of 
them are from advertising causes, 
false advertising and its sister or 
brother, misbranding. Of that 
group we have issued approxi- 
mately, we will say, 450 com- 
plaints or orders. We have issued 
orders—think of it!—450. I won- 
der how many advertising men 
have followed those advertising 
cases, 

It would seem to me that a 
man in the advertising business 
would have need to know of the 
regulations or the rules or the de- 
cisions that are handed down in 
advertising in order that he might 
be helpful to his client, just as it 
would be helpful and necessary 
for the lawyer to know in helping 
his client. 

The first case I would like to 
discuss is the Sears, Roebuck case. 
The Sears, Roebuck decision—and 
of course I am only now giving 
cases where the courts have acted 
and it is a matter of public rec- 
ord, and hence you will under- 
stand that I will not or am not 
trying to advertise anybody in a 
derogatory way, but simply use it 
as explanatory to you. That or- 
ganization sends out great cata- 
logues. At one time it was adver- 
tising—when we first started in 
business and this was called to our 
attention by the wholesale gro- 
cers, this case—that it was selling 
sugar, and could sell it cheaper 
than anybody else, because it 
bought it in greater quantities, and 
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that it was selling a sugar that 
was made, I believe, of cane sugar 
and therefore had more saccharine 
in it, or a higher kind of saccha- 
rine, than beet sugar. 

It was also advertising that it 
had the best tea in the world, and 
the reason for it was that it had 
tea-tasters who went over to 
Japan and plucked the first flow- 
ers. When I read those adver- 
tisements my mouth watered. I 
think the man who wrote them 
was skilful. 

It was complained of that those 
statements were not true. We 
made an investigation and found 
that the sugar was bought in the 
Chicago market under the same 
conditions as bought by the whole- 
salers; that the concern was sell- 
ing the sugar below cost, but was 
combining with sugar many other 
articles upon which it made a 
sufficient amount to make up the 
difference. We also found that 
the tea was being bought in the 
same market as the wholesaler. 


COURT SUSTAINS COMMISSION’S 
ORDER 


Hence we issued an order to 
cease and desist. That question ° 
was contested and carried up to 
the Circuit Court of Appeals and 
the court sustained us and said 
that even though—and I want to 
pay this tribute to the company 
that the moment it discovered the 
situation it stopped and called in 
all of the catalogues at a tremen- 
dous loss—the court held that as 
the company was contesting the 
proposition in the court we still 
had our hand on its shoulder and 
the fact that it was contesting in- 
dicated that it might go ahead, 
that it was a possibility, and hence 
we had a right to continue keep- 
ing our hand on its shoulder de- 
spite the fact that it had stopped. 

The next great case I want to 
call attention to is the Winsted 
hosiery. That is the greatest case 
in advertising in America today. 
It occurred in New York. There 
was a custom in the trade to ad- 
vertise knitgoods as merino, all 
wool, Australian wool, pure wool. 
When we investigated we found 
that sometimes it carried 40 per 
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cent cotton, sometimes 60 per cent 
cotton, and sometimes 80 per cent 
cotton. We took the garments, 
and it may be interesting to you 
to know what we do when we get 
a case. We took those garments 
to the Bureau of Standards and 
had them tested. That is where 
we always go. 

We have got a great group of 
soap cases before us now, a ques- 
tion as to what is contained in 
that soap. We go out into the 
different parts of the United 
States and we buy that soap in 
different stores and turn it over 
to the Bureau of Standards. Per- 
mit me to pay a tribute to the 
Bureau of Standards. There is 
no more wonderful organization 
in the world than that Bureau of 
Standards. They make the test 
and report back to us and upon 
that we start out. 

Now, in the Winsted Hosiery 
case the defense was that it was 
customarily known in the trade 
that there was this type of mis- 
branding going on. But we said 
misbranding was carried on down 
to the ultimate consumer because 
the retailer bought and he sold 
to the ultimate consumer. How 
do you suppose we tested this 
out on the ultimate consumer? 
We tested it just the way you do. 
We went into, say, a dozen cities, 
took the directory, started with 
“A” and jumped to “Z,” and 
picked out here and there, helter- 
skelter, the names of various per- 
sons, and then we summoned them 
in, subpcenaed them. They didn’t 
know what was going to happen 
to them. They came in and we 
said: “Take this garment and 
here is the mark. What do you 
understand by this when you buy 
it?” “Well, we understand that 
it means all wool,” most of them 
said; over 60 per cent understood 
that it meant all wool. Some of 
them said: “Well, we know that 
it doesn’t mean all wool; it means 
part cotton.” So we issued an 
order against them. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals 
said we had no jurisdiction i in the 
case, that there wasn’t public in- 
terest in the case because the in- 
dustry knew about it, but the Su- 
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preme Court said: “No, that is 
the test is whether 
the public knows about it, and if 
there is a reasonable amount of 
the public that is being deceived 
by this, then of course the Federal 
Trade Commission’s order is right 
and it is sustained to the utmost.” 

That is the leading case in ad- 
vertising in America today, and 
we are having literally hundreds 
of cases we are measuring ever, 
day by that case. 

We have the Guarantee Veteri- 
narian case. That is an organi- 
zation that sold a salt block called 
“Saltonic,” and they got out some 
marvelous advertising in this 
country. Of course the farmers 
bought it. They buy on advertis- 
ing, as you know. They read it 
and they absorb it and swallow it. 
They bought it. The advertising 
maintained that the United States 
Army or Quartermaster’s Depari- 
ment had given its approval. 

The facts were that the Quar- 
termaster’s Department during the 
war bought 1,200 blocks, I think 
we will say. They had a letter in 
their advertising; it was signed 
by a second-lieutenant and from 
the appearance of the letter he 
was in charge of the stables at one 
of the forts at one of our posts, 
and he said this was universally 
used, or in substance to that 
effect, by the Government. Of 
course we proved that the letter 
was written after he had left the 
army, and that there were only 
1,200 bricks of this material 
bought. They advertised that this 
brick contained about everything 
under the sun. It was supposed 
to contain peat, charcoal, some 
sort of worm destroyer, tobacco, 
many, many things. Of course 
when we gave it to the Bureau of 
Standards to analyze they found 
that it didn’t contain anything but 
salt and a little coloring. We or- 
dered them to cease and desist and 
they have ceased and desisted, and 
they haven’t gone ahead with that 
case. 

The Royal Baking Powder is a 
case that came up in New York. 
Very briefly, that Royal Baking 
Powder case was this: For many 
years the Royal Baking Powder 
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had owned Dr. Price’s Cream of 
Tartar Baking Powder, and had 
advertised in a very picturesque 
way, a very striking way, that the 
Cream of Tartar was vastly supe- 
rior to phosphate baking powder ; 
that phosphate baking powder is 
made out of bones of dead ani- 
mals mixed up with a certain acid, 
and that the thing was very dele- 
terious to the human system, etc. 

When prices began to jump in 
1919 and they found they couldn’t 
get this cream of tartar they sub- 
stituted phosphate. They dropped 
the price because phosphate is 
very much cheaper; they cut the 
price in half and advertised the 
fact that they had arrived at a 
wonderful situation now where 
you could treat phosphate so 
finely it was pure and it didn’t 
make any difference whether it 
came from bones or not. Of 
course I am giving you this in 
plain, simple language and not in 
the legal language as it was ai- 
leged in the case. 

They put it out in cartons and 
cans of the same shape and size 
and color, and there was a piece 
of evidence there to the effect 
that the president of the company 
said that it wouldn’t be a wise 
thing to change the color on it. 
On the back of the can they put 
the word “phosphate”; they had 
a sticker on the back. On the 
front they had “Cream of Tartar” 
and Dr. Price’s name. We looked 
at the two, and we always con- 
sider ourselves common folks up 
there in the Commission—and we 
said: ‘Now, how does this affect 
us?” taking up that can and that 
can from off the shelf and looking 
at them. We said: “Well, now, 
the ordinary person would be de- 
ceived,” and so we held that it 
would be deceived, and the Circuit 
Court of Appeals up here sus- 
tained us on that proposition. 

Our jurisdiction extends com- 
pletely around the world—India 
today, China tomorrow, South 
America the next day. We have 
stopped one concern from manu- 
facturing milk in this country and 
putting a Switzerland advertise- 
ment on it: “Made in Switzer- 
land,” and selling it in Mexico. 
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Why? Because competitors in 
Mexico who manufacture milk in 
this country say that they can’t 
compete with something that is 
marked “Made in Switzerland,” 
because the Mexican likes Swiss 
things better than he does ours, 
and that it is unfair to the Amer- 
ican competitor. Of course we 
stopped them. They were glad to 
yield to it and came in without 
any trouble on the matter. 

I have given you a very hasty 
and brief sketch. I have only 
touched the high spots. I haven't 
had time to tell you how when 
the complaint comes in it is sent 
to the examiner, and chief exam- 
iner, and he sends men out into 
the field and we collect the evi- 
dence, and the chief examiner 
takes it and passes on it, and he 
passes it up in rotation to one of 
us commissioners, and we take the 
thing up and look it over. And if 
it comes to me I say: “I think 
there is a complaint there,” or “I 
don’t think there is a complaint 
there.” And then I take it up to 
the Commission and the other 
four Commissioners sit there and 
I present the case to them, and 
they banter back and forth to me. 

We send it to a board of review, 
three gentlemen trained in the law 
and economics, and they sit there 
and take the cold-blooded record 
and they read it and say: “Well, 
we think a complaint ought to be 
issued here,” or “We don’t think 
so.” That comes up before us if 
we dispute that board of review. 
If it is my case I have to bring 
them in and re-debate it in front 
of the other Commissioners, and 
finally we vote on it, and for the 
first time there is publicity on it 
and it goes out and we give the 
other side time in which to.answer. 

Then the man steps in who has 
made the complaint. We don’t 
reveal his name. Nine times out 
of ten he is fearful if he is against 
a great organization that he will 
be put out of existence. His fear 
may be unfounded, but he has 
that fear. He comes in in trepi- 
dation, so we don’t give his name 
out. We step out in front as a 
shield, so to speak. We lay ‘the 
evidence before the other side. 
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We have to put our cards on the 
table first always. If they are 
surprised they cross-examine all 
our witnesses. 

We are in the Famous Players- 
Lasky case now doing that thing. 
They are cross-examining all of 
our witnesses. Then when we get 
through, if they are surprised, we 
say: “All right, we will give you 
time to meet the surprise,” and 
they prepare themselves and they 
present their witnesses, and after 
that is all through—this all being 
taken before an examiner and not 
before the Commissioner — the 
thing is whipped into shape and 
by the time they bring it up be- 
fore us we have traveled over a 
great many roads and the thing, 
you know, comes up fresh to us, 
and we listen to the argument and 
dismiss the case or issue the 
order. 

Very briefly, that is what we do. 
We never could get along in this 
business unless we have the pub- 
lic understand what we are trying 
to do, and as I said, it is one of 
the most difficult things to get 
over to the public what we are 
trying to do. 

We believe that the one way to 
cure this thing called monopoly, 
the thing that is most dangerous 
to this country or any country, is 
to meet monopoly in its inception. 
And monopoly in its inception is 
produced in one respect by false 
advertising and misbranding. I 
don’t think that very many people 
deceive themselves when they say 
they don’t know whether they are 
doing wrong or not. It is a self- 
evident thing which appeals to a 
man’s conscience. 

When a man is practicing es- 
pionage and sneaking into the 
other’s plant he knows whether he 
is doing right or wrong. He 
knows whether he is doing the 
sporting thing, if nothing else. 
But, of course, espionage has been 
condemned by the courts as being 
illegal. 

Nine cases out of ten that come 
before us, conscience can tell 
whether it is right or wrong. 
When we get into a resale price- 
making case and some of it is 
technical, or guarantee against 
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decline, we are very slow to go 
ahead. While we may realize that 
the thing may be economically 
wasteful and wrong. We also 
realize that it may not be legally 
wrong necessarily, and so we don't 
like to charge the person with 
a complaint and so we go very 
slowly. We have dismissed many 
cases of that type. 

We don’t write opinions. There 
are 23,000 opinions handed down 
in this country every year, and 
we don’t want to add to the trou- 
ble of the American mind, so we 
don’t write any opinions. But we 
do give a detailed statement of 
fact with the order below either 
for a complaint or dismissal, and 
if the advertising world were 
studying those as they are com- 
ing out, they would soon have the 
sea of unfair advertising charted. 





An Advertiser Comes to the 
Aid of Marathon Dancers 


From the continent and all over the 
United States come reports of new rec- 
ords established in the race for the 
world’s championship non-stop dancing 
record. The popularity of these con- 
tests has suggested to one national ad- 
vertiser a means of getting a message 
over to the dancing public. 

As the gliding, twirling marathoners 
send the record up and up, until now it 
has run over one hundred hours, the 
news reports carry an increased list of 
the shoes, hosiery, partners and orches- 
tras that have been exhausted and worn 
out. Here is an opportunity for a 
manufacturer to stress his product's 
durability. 

The opportunity has been quickly 
taken advantage of by The Sherwin- 
Williams Company. 

In newspaper copy in which a couple 
are shown speeding over a polished floor, 
the company relieves dancers of some 
anxiety in the following statement, 
“Sherwin-Williams’ Mar-Not floor var- 
nish should worry how long you Mara- 
thon. It has been going for 56 years.” 

While the above copy is addressed to 
the marathoners, it is to be inferred that 
after reading it, many a young hostess 
or her parents will not be so alarmed as 
to the after effects of a party at home 
on the parlor’s polished floor. 


G. U. Klemme Returns to 


St. Louis “Times” 

G. U. Klemme, who for the last two 
years has been in charge of ‘automobile 
advertising of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, has resigned to accept a simi- 
lar position with the St. Louis Times. 





He was on the staff of the latter news- 
aper before going with the Post- 
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Che VDindieator 
is doing for Youngstown, Ohio 


RADE EXTENSION WEEK has become a great semi- 
annual event in Youngstown and throughout the rich, 
steel-producing Mahoning Valley. This event was planned 
and is carried out in detail by The VINDICATOR, co- 
operating with the local Retail Merchants’ Association, 
each Spring and Fall. 


Constructive Co-operation 
With Merchants 


Publicity features include paid display advertising space in daily, 
weekly and farm papers of all adjacent towns. 75,000 copies of 
a Special Edition carry the Trade Extension Week message 
to even the most remote homes within a radius of 50 
miles. Merchants report enormous volume of in- 
creased business and are unanimous in their 
enthusiasm over this VINDICATOR business- 
building event. 


Che Vindicator 


Daily and Sunday 


Youngstown, Ohio 


LaCOSTE & MAXWELL, Representatives 
Monolith Suilding Marqnette Building 


New York City Ohieago, lil. 
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The R.C Maxwell Co. Atlantic City NJ 
Watch for this imprint in Atlantic City; 
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WORLD 


During the 
Atlantic City Convention 
(June 3rd-7th) make a 
study of Maxwell painted 
and electric outdoor 
advertising. 


One doesn’t have to 

dodge traffic on the 

Boardwalk. As a result 

the receptive millions 

there remember’ what 
they see. 
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” The R.C. Maxwell Co. Atlantic City N.J. 
Watch for this imprint in Atlantic Crty, 
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Quality and Service Have a Larger Meaning Here 


Five hours from New York; 
overnight from Boston; at 
the gateway to the South 


That is the desirable situation of 
the National Capital Press at 
Washington; desirable as a dis- 
tributing point and for service to 
the printing buyers along the 
whole Atlantic coast. 


Publishers of fine.illustrated mag- 
azines, and: users of large editions 
of advertising matter will find 
it to their advantage to discuss 
complete handling of printing 
with us. 


tive | 
illusts 
Immense plant The 


Supplies purchased in large quantities 2 
Low overhead 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PRESS 
1210 - 1212 D STREET N.W., WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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When Eliminated Backgrounds 
Mean More Compelling 
Pictorial Display 


Greater Concentration of Vision Secured as a Result of Boldly Cutting 
Away Non-essential and Detailed Accessories in the IIlustration 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


PHIL MAY, the celebrated Eng- 
lish artist, won fame because 
of the surprising simplicity of his 
drawings. Often they were mere 
skeletonized outlines. Seldom did 
he introduce backgrounds, and 
characterization of a _ peculiarly 
rugged kind was secured apparent- 
ly by skimming off all cluttering 
and unnecessary pen work. He 
put in only that which was abso- 
lutely essential to the telling of 
his story. 

But the manner of his accom- 
plishing this is the more remark- 
able phase of his work. 

His originals were drawn in 
great detail. He would complete 
a pen illustration, and then go 
back over it with white or with 
a sharp knife, and remove every 
possible bit of detail. When he 
had finished, as much had been 
removed as was permitted to re- 
main. But he could not arrive 
at this simple technique in the 
beginning. It was a wise process 
of elimination, once he saw the 
possibilities. 

Advertiser’s are discovering that 
the Phil May idea is a construc- 
tive one in the preparation of 
illustrated campaigns. 

The temptation is generally ir- 
resistible to introduce a wealth 
of material in backgrounds, on 
the assumption that more and more 
atmosphere is being created. This 
may be quite true in some types 
of products and of advertising 
illustrations, but it is more like- 
ly to detract from some one im- 
portant object, than to put ap- 
preciable selling power into the 
display as a whole. 

Simplicity is never fully appreci- 
ited until experiments are made. 
Do it both ways occasionally, and 
see what happens. One adver- 
‘tiser did and has been forever 


won away from the cluttering 
handicap of totally unnecessary 
background detail. 

A photograph had been taken 
of a marine engine, well to the 
front of the composition, and with 
a distant vista of docks, boats, 
harbor and sky. In full page 
space, the photograph was used 
exactly as snapped. But when it 
was necessary to make a new set 
of plates for double-column use 
in other periodicals, it was found 
impractical to slice off the de- 
tailed background successfully. 

The artist finally silhouetted the 
engine, leaving just a very little 
of the near-on dock, upon which 
the machinery rested, and the sky- 
line of water, with a boat or two, 
well down on the horizon. This 
left at least three-fourths of the 
article advertised projecting up 
against white paper. Apologies 
were made at the time for the 
brutal method of the cutting, but 
there was nothing else to do 
under the circumstances. 


WHEN THE DAY OF RECKONING 
CAME 


But when the double-column ad- 
vertisment finally appeared and 
was considered in its relation to 
other advertising in the magazine, 
it was immediately recognized that 
here was the strongest, most 
rugged and virile display the com- 
pany had ever put out. It was 
far better than the page com- 
position. 

The very vivid representation of 
the engine, in silhouette against 
the open area of white, with noth- 
ing to detract the eye and nothing 
to minimize the lights and shad- 
ows of the photograph, gave the 
advertisement that strength and 
individuality which the full page 
lacked. 
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Crowded compositions are unat- 
tractive to the human eye. 

The bold and the simple invari- 
ably attract. It appears to be a 
law unto itSelf. 

Phil May’s shrewd methods can 

be put to excellent use by ad- 
vertisers, in working out this 
commendable ele- 
ment of simplicity. It 
is of the greatest as- cart 
sistance in building eR, 
a series of business- 
paper pages, where 
photographs are used 
as the base of the 
display. 

Mount them, com- 
plete, in their posi- 
tion in the adver- 
tisement, and then 
begin to paint away 
everything that can 
be spared. Detail 
which is in no way 
necessary to the tell- 
ing of a direct story 
and which is obvi- 
ously superfluous, 
can be dispensed with to Your 
first. But it will De wrasse w importnt 
found that more, — doce mute « tow 
and still more, can © ss7c#imss 
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popular idea was to introduce 
figures, say of people meving such 
articles of furniture that required 
casters. Then came the simplified 
campaign, with the caster made 
as large as the space would per- 
mit-—larger, even, than actual size 
—and silhouetted against white 
paper, with abso- 
lutely no background 
whatsoever. ‘ 

This may sound 
uninteresting, but the 
advertiser has over- 
come any possible 
objections, by the 
general make-up of 
the half-page dis- 
play. A simple line 
cuts off the half- 
tone of the caster at 
the top, and an origi- 
nal drawing has been 
made of it, so force- 
fully delineated and 
with such sharp con- 
trasts of light and 
shade, that it takes 
on an illustrative in- 
terest of its own, de- 
spite its mechanical 
subject. 

It is a well-known 
fact that the most 
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to your home all the facilities of our ~ —_ . 

hexpng ade for sing tine thus be given eye at- 


tion gains in domi- soln Kees 
nating qualities in dy ind pwn sx Sem 


proportion to the 
added simplicity. 
Background detail is 
an expensive luxury. 
It is certainly a thief 
of directness in illus- 


trating. It scatters 2 maa 
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THE APEX ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTING CO, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
and Oxnard Otieme: 105 Bae Sad Smee 
Cameoae Pactery: Ape Rica Mi Co. Limi, 0 Actas Ace. Torna. Ont 


tein Adore traction, by artistic 
touches, by empha- 
sizing values, and by 
selectinga wise light- 
ing scheme. An un- 
embellished photo- 
graph might indeed 








vision, where vision 


should, for commer- ABSENCE OF BACKGROUND CONCEN- 
TRATES ATTENTION ON THE STORY 


cial purposes, con- 
caakeate upon the one —— 
important feature of 

the picture. 

A most effective example can 
be given at this point; one of a 
current series for Bassick Casters. 

Advertising illustrations for this 
and similar products have used 
compositions in which all-over 


or detailed background views 
linked the product with accessor- 
ies, such as room interiors, furni- 
ture, low-horizon vistas of bed- 
rooms, parlors, libraries. Another 


~" RBTAREX @ becommonplace. The 
oO retoucher can rem- 
edy this. 
But the advertiser, 
bas in such cases, offers 


no apologies. He is 
very apttosay: “Yes,I know. . . 
we have no figures, no human in- 
terest, no fancy backgrounds. It 
is not an ‘atmospheric’ illustration 
but it will sell casters and that is 
our aim. People who are inter- 
ested in the subject will have an 
impression of the product we 
manufacture. We are not after 
studio merit or artistic layouts. 
We want to show the thing we 
are selling and we want people 
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GROWTH 


ROWTH is significant by reason 
of its causes. 


When an organization steadily con- 
tinues to grow, the active causes are 
within the organization—the effects 
are felt by those it serves. New ideas, 
continued circulation of business 
blood, adherence to sound princi- 
ples of administration and produc- 
tion, of craftsmanship and of service 
—these are the causes of growth. 


This statement is from one of our 
clients: 
The best proof of our appreciation is that 
we have been continuous performers with 
you on catalogs and printed matter ever 
since you started doing work for us, and it 
is a pleasure to say that this will continue 
as long as we get the service, thought and 
care you put into all your labors.* 
This is one of the reasons why 
Rogers & Company grows year by 
year, and becomes increasingly 
capable of serving you in all your 


problems of printed representation. 


We invite your correspondence 


i, 


Rogers & Company 


Producers of Planned Printing 
20th and Calumet 8th Ave. at 34th St. 
Chicago New York 


*Russell & Erwin Manufacturing Co., New Britain, Conn. 
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1922’s Summer was on its toes with good business; 
doing $5,000,000 better than Winter. 
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to concentrate on it and nothing 
else.” 

That’s logic, isn’t it? 

In the case of the Bassick cam- 
paign, human interest is not for- 
gotten, it is merely minimized in 
importance. Small, contrasting 
pen and ink vignettes, placed lower 
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court painter, that he was com- 
missioned to paint the portrait of 
a monarch, on his throne. He 
was told that he must afford in 
this picture a glimpse of the regal 
jewels, placed in caskets at the 
kings feet. 

The artist concentrated upon 
the king, making the 
figure a living like- 
ness. Then he began 
to paint in the acces- 
sories, complaining, 
all the while, that 
every added fragment 
of detail merely gave 
the public something 
additional to examine. 
The background was 
unnecessary. 

But the great king 
was interested in the 
jewels. Then came, 
when the canvas was 
completed, a stately 
crowd of Court fol- 
lowers. Their opinion 
of the picture was 





wanted. 
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“What do you think 
of it?” the king asked 
a gray and bearded 
philosopher. 

The old man was 
silent for several min- 
utes, then he remarked: 
“The jewels are so 
real, they could be 


STANDING ALONE THE PRODUCT SEEMS TO HAVE TAKEN AN plucked from the can- 


ADDED VIGOR THAT IMMEDIATELY ARRESTS THE EYE 


in the composition, supply this 
element, with a complete view of 
a piece of furniture and the cas- 
ters in action. 

However, our main argument 

is in behalf of the use of bold 
showings of one thing and one 
thing only, where occasion permits, 
as opposed to the overworked idea 
of much background and the 
inevitable, often commonplace de- 
tail, supposedly used for atmos- 
pheric purposes, and, in reality, 
cluttering up the entire display. 
_ The only proviso we can see 
is in how this copy is prepared, in 
order to give perhaps slightly 
fictitious charm and artistic merit 
to the silhouetted subject. 

A long time ago, it is told of a 


vas and worn; the 
tapestries could be 
hung on our own walls; the throne 
is of greater beauty than the real 
throne.” 

This was enough for the 
monarch. They had seen the 
+ oe first, and the king last 
of all. 

The artist had been right all 
along. A better plan would have 
been to eliminate the background. 
The king had not thought of that! 

This story admirably illustrates 
the fault with many advertising 
pictures, There is too much “art” 
and too little intensive concen- 
tration. 

Salesmanship is forgotten in a 
desire to make a beautiful canvas. 

If the right kind of work is 
put on the silhouetted object, there 
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need be no fear concerning the 
power of the illustration to hold 
its own against innumerable 
human interest and scenic sub- 
jects. Making the inanimate in- 
teresting, through power of tech- 
nique, is an old story. 

In a page advertising Robbins 
motors and dynamos, both tech- 
nique and unusual perspective 
served to accomplish this, the artist 
making an original drawing of 
the object, as seen from slightly 
above. Then glittering steel points 
of light, artistically distributed, 
made the inanimate formation of 
metal “sing” with interest. And 
with what vigor did it “stand out” 
against it’s clean background of 
white! 

And that is the dominant idea, 
the instantly apparent virtue of 
this plan: the illustrations cer- 
tainly have a “clean” and clear- 
cut appearance. They seem actu- 
‘ally to relieve the eye as well as 
to invite it. 

Try the same identical idea in 
the handling of either wash draw- 
ings where figures are the domi- 
nant note, or where photographs 
from models are employed. 

A year’s campaign of composi- 
tions for Mason Cord Tires has 
adopted the basic contention that 
there is no better possible back- 
ground for advertising illustrations 
than plain paper. 

One of these might show a car, 
in the distance, drawn up beside 
a lake, above whose clear surface 
two ducks are winging in sudden 
fright. 

There is no half-tone tint of 
sky, no water; only a car, a frag- 
ment of shore line and the winging 
birds are used. ‘Everything else 
is white, routed out so on the 
original plate and so planned in 
advance by the artist. 

Much of the individuality of 
this series would have been lost 
had the half-tone been squared 
off, with an over-all tint, cover- 
ing every available square inch of 
space. As they now stand, the 
illustrations are original, daring 
and entirely distinctive. They at 
once appeal to you as being a new 

ote. 

In a like manner, Rotarex Vac- 
uum Cleaner illustrations this year 
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show figures silhouetted against 
the white, that are strangely simple 
and commanding. To suggest that 
the salesman is delivering a ma- 
chine to a pleased housewife, it 
is unnecessary also to introduce 
a door, pictures on the wall and 
the various intricate details of a 
home setting. All this is under- 
stood. 

In the large majority of cass, 
background detail is really un- 
necessary. We-leave it there he- 
cause it was there originally in 
the photograph or was suggested 
by the artist, who is prone to such 
things in rich abundance. 

No plea is made to do away 

with all accessories, but the sug- 
gestion is advanced that many ad- 
vertising illustrations would be 
stronger, more compelling and 
better for the purpose, with very 
much less in the way of back- 
ground. 
__ Surely it will pay to try the 
idea. If no better plan suggests 
itself, cut out white paper and 
lay it over some of this back- 
ground detail—and see what hap- 
pens as it bears upon the re- 
mainder of the composition. 

You are apt to find that sim- 
plicity means strength. 





Has Apollo Piano Account 

The Henriette Weber ‘Advertising Bu. 
reau, Chicago, has been appointed to 
handle the advertising of the Apollo 
Piano Company, De Kalb, Ill. Direct- 
mail, newspaper and magazine adver- 
tising is planned for this account. 

The advertising account of the Marsh 
Laboratories. Company, Chicago manv- 
facturer of phonograph records, also has 
been placed with the Henriette Weber 
Advertising Bureau. 





New Advertising Business at 
Syracuse 


The Standard Letter & Advertising 
Company has been established at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., by H. A. Allen and L. A. 
Wilding. Mr. Allen was recently with 
the advertising department of the Syra- 
cuse Post-Standard and formerly _ had 
been with the Worcester, Mass., Tele- 
gram and Springfield Union. 


Rufus C. Gillmore Returns to 
Capital Agency 

Rufus C. Gillmore, previously with 

the Capital Advertising Company of 


New York, Inc., as copy chief, has re 
in a_ similar 





turned to that agency 
capacity. 
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“It does all that you 
stated and more too — 











Labeling 
Absorbent Cotton 
Cartons 


“There is absolutely no comparison be- 
tween labeling by hand and with this 
machine; it pastes the labels on our cartons 
so’ much more neatly and uniformly than 
we were able to paste them by hand.” 

Very truly yours, 
GoTHAM AsEpTIC LABORATORIES, 
A. RADETZKY, Prop. 


He refers to his 


WORLD LABELER 


Labels glass, metal, wood, cardboard — 


ECONOMIC MACHINERY CO. 


71 Union Street, Worcester, Mass. 











| Bring Your Labeling Problems to Us | 
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HE GUILD 1s a 
4 free-for-all organi- 
zation of free lance 
artists, maintained by 
them to simplify the the | 
complexity of the art pe 
buying situation. Its New 
service is free to you. the « 
So when, in connection pes 
with any art problem Ou 
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Advertising Matters 
Get Attention at News- 
paper Convention 


(Continued from page 28) 


question should be submitted to 
the association’s board of direc- 
tors, with full power to act in 
whatever manner it saw fit. 

The annual report of the As- 
7 bureau of advertising, 
(given in = in Printers’ INK 
of April 26) when read before 
the convention brought forth an 
appeal for more general support 
of the bureau. . F. Rogers of 
the Boston Transcript, Louis 
Wiley of the New York Times, 
Harry Chandler of the Los 
Angeles Times, S. E. Thomason 
of the Chicago Tribune, Fleming 
Newbold of the Washington Star, 
and Amon G. Carter of the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram, urged upon 
the convention active membership 
interest in the bureau’s work to 
increase newspaper advertising. 


ADVERTISING STATUS OF RADIO TO BE 
DETERMINED 


Questions involving the use of 
radio were brought before the con- 
vention for discussion. Among 
such questions were the following: 
Whether radio broadcasting pro- 
grams in news columns constitute 
free advertising and if newspapers 
should discontinue printing radio 
programs without charge; whether 
department stores would eventually 
use the radio for broadcasting 
sales, and what effect radio prob- 
ably would have on newspaper ad- 
vertising generally. 

It was decided that these ques- 
tions should be studied by a special 
committee. The following com- 
mittee was appointed to report 
back on the radio question to the 
directors of the association: C. 
P. J. Mooney, Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal, chairman; W. A. 
Strong, Chicago Daily News; E. 
B. Piper, Portland Oregonian; 
Daniel Nicoll, New York Mail; 
Louis Hannoch, Newark, N. J., 
Sunday Call; Harry Chandler, Los 
Angeles Times; Elzey Roberts, St. 
Louis Star; Rowe Stewart, Phila- 
delphia Record; Amon G. Carter, 
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Fort Worth Star-Telegram, and 
H. S. Scott, Detroit News. 

Postmaster General Harry S. 
New appeared before the conven- 
tion at its opening session. In a 
brief address he outlined means 
and ways to bring about closer co- 
operation between the post office 
and newspaper publishers. 

The general work of the con- 
vention and the activities of the 
association were outlined by the 
president, Paul Patterson of the 
Baltimore Sun, in a very brief ad- 
dress. 

Mr. Patterson, it should be said 
here, was re-elected to the presi- 
dency of the association. 

In his brief report Mr. Pat- 
terson said: 

“I think it may well be taken 
as evidence of the importance of 
these gatherings that publishers 
find. it desirable to leave their 
busy offices to give the time to 
this week’s deliberations; it is 
evidence, again, that this associa- 
tion functions as the only possible 
clearing house of ideas on a na- 
tional basis and serves as a re- 
minder that the functions of this 
association cover a _ tremendous 
range in dealing with the problems 
of every section of the English- 
speaking portions of the continent 
and of every size and type of 
daily newspaper. 

“For this reason it is well to 
bear in mind that our considera- 
tion of the matters presented for 
discussion and action must be on 
a nation-wide basis. 

“It gives me a great deal of 
pleasure to bear witness to the ex- 
cellent work done by your vari- 


ous committees since the last con-_ 


vention. Many important mat- 
ters have arisen, requiring prompt 
and aggressive attention. I feel 
certain that after reading the de- 
tailed reports of these committees 
you will agree most heartily that 
they have done exceedingly well 
and have rendered a service of 
inestimable value not only “to our 
membership but to every news- 
paper in the land. 

“Very soon after the 1922 con- 
vention the Committee on Federal 
Laws engaged itself in an active 
campaign to prevent the imposi- 
tion of a duty on sulphite pulp. 
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In furtherance of this work a 
most effective organization of sub- 
committees in each State was 
worked out and through these 
State Advisory Committees able 
support was secured for the ef- 
forts of the main committee. The 
result was evidenced in the pre- 
vention of the proposed tariff. 

“In the late summer months 
the news-print paper situation de- 
veloped in such a way as to re- 
quire especially aggressive and in- 
tensive work by the Paper 
Committee and the News-Print 
Conservation Committee. In this 
effective campaign assistance was 
secured from the many special 
subcommittees which were organ- 
ized in practically every State for 
that purpose each under the super- 
vision of a State Chairman. 
Consumption of news-print had 
increased so rapidly over the first 
six months of the year that paper 
prices began to advance steadily. 
Demands for spot news were so 
heavy as to encourage practically 
all manufacturers to advance 
prices for contract paper under 
provision of the contracts allow- 
ing quarterly adjustment. By 
early autumn contract prices had 
been pushed up from an average 
of $3.50 per hundred pounds to 
$3.75 and in some instances $4.00, 
and it was freely predicted by 
many manufacturers that a $4.00 
per hundred rate or higher would 
prevail for the year 1923. 

“The News-Print Conservation 
Committee and its very effective 
subcommittees conducted a vigor- 
ous campaign to impress upon 
publishers the necessity of hold- 
ing down as much as possible 
-on the consumption of news-print 
in order to lighten the pressure in 
the spot market; at the same time 
strong representations were made 
by the Paper Committee to the 
manufacturers to avoid a serious 
upset of conditions by. holding the 
contract prices for 1923 at a rea- 
sonable figure. These counsels 
of moderation prevailed to such 
an extent that a price of $3.75 a 
hundred was fixed for the first 
six months of the year. Consump- 
tion is continuing at a record 
breaking rate, but fortunately ex- 
pansions have taken place in the 
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news-print mills at. a rate. that 
should provide an ample supply 
of paper provided publishers avoid 
extravagant and wasteful use of 


paper. 

“After much patient work the 
Committee on Arbitration Con- 
tracts — successfully — concluded 
negotiations for a new arbitration 
contract with the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union of North America, on the 
basis laid down by the resolution 
adopted by the convention in 1921. 
The situation as to the negotia- 
tions with the remaining unions 
continues deadlocked and presents 
one of the most important prob- 
lems for consideration by the con- 
vention. 


TRAFFIC COMMITTEE HAS ACTIVE 
YEAR 


“The Committee on . Traffic 
has had a particularly active year. 
Traffic conditions on the railroads 
became very acute in the fall. 
Many manufacturers were report- 
ing shortages of cars. In certain 
sections of the country embargoes 
on certain classes of freight were 
established. The Traffic Com- 
mittee has dealt most effectively 
with both situations. It has kept 
in active touch with the various 
mills and by keeping the railroads 
constantly and fully informed as 
to the pressing needs of adequate 
car supply has managed to relieve 
all pressing cases of car short- 
ages. Individual appeals from 
publishers have been dealt with 
effectively. The Traffic Committee 
also was very active in relieving 
news-print shipments from various 
embargoes and restrictions. In 
this connection, it is only fair to 
state that the Traffic Committee 
has found the responsible officials 
of the railroads responsive to its 
appeals and anxious to do all that 
was in their power to meet the 
requirements of the situation. 

“Only in the case of the fight 
for a reasonable modification of 
the postal rates is it necessary to 
record failure, and this is in no 
way due to lack of intelligent and 
vigorous efforts on the part. of 
the Postal Committee. The re- 
fusal of Congress to grant the 
remedy asked for in this connec: 
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Fuel Fallacies Throttle Industry 
By Floyd W. Parsons 
Editorial Director, Gas Age-Record 


Down in Mexico 
the natives in many 
places continue ito 
plow the ground 
with crooked sticks. 
The pulling power 
is supplied by oxen 
which are yoked 
to the primitive im- 
plement in the same 
manner that was 
employed genera- 
tions ago. In fact, 
the method of har- 
nessing the oxen is 
so crude and in- 
efficient that the 
beasts are able to 
exert only one-half 
their strength 
effectively. But the 
Mexican peons are slaves of habit, 
and they proceed on the principle 
that what was good enough for their 
forefathers is all right for them. 


We laugh at the Mexicans and 
think what fools they must be to 
waste time and effort following prac- 
tices that were obsolete centuries ago. 
But the truth is that in this matter 
of being bound by precedent, we 
Americans in many ways are quite 
like the Mexicans. In the matter of 
our combustion practices, the major- 
ity of the people in the United States 
are living in ruts so deep that they 
have to look straight up to see the 
sunlight. We are amused by the 
story that over in Russia the average 
citizen must pay five million rubles 
to buy a pair of shoes. Is it any 
less funny that here in America a 
lot of people are saving cigar coupons 
to get baby grand pianos? It’s all 
in the point of view. 

We commenced the practice of de- 
veloping heat by firing raw coal 
directly into our furnaces, when we 
knew comparatively nothing about 
the values that were wasted up our 
chimneys, and the damage to health 





and property that results from a 
smoke -laden atmosphere. It is 
human to err, but diabolical to per- 
severe. 

A few far-seeing people predicted 
years ago that unless we immediately 
stopped burning up our future, the 
cost to the nation would be beyond 
estimation. No attention was given 
to the warning, and we have now 
started in to pay for our indifference. 
The crisis in our national fuel situ- 
ation is no longer merely approach- 
ing—it has actually arrived. For 
years we were able to make such 
progress along the lines of increas- 
ing the efficiency of our mining 
methods and combustion practices 
that notwithstanding our criminal 
waste, each year witnessed a decline 
in the cost of effective heat to con- 
sumers, in spite of the continual ad- 
vance in wages and the prices of 
most materials. Now fuel costs are 
mounting faster than the savings 
due to increases in efficiency. 

We must all get hold of the fact that 
there can be no permanent prosperity 
in the United States unless we have 
cheap and plentiful heat and power. 
No difficulty confronts us in the 
matter of an adequate fuel supply. 
The nation’s great danger lies in our 
blind adherence to the belief that 
we can go on burning coal in its 
raw state. Eventually every ton of 
that is mined in the United 
States will have its heat values 
converted into liquids and _ gases 
which will be distributed to homes, 
mills and factories for combustion 
purposes, through pipes. If this 
must come eventually, why not now? 
Why wait until fuel waste has s0 
advanced the cost of heat that the 
rise will place a restraint on industry 
and a burden on life? The idea that 
electricity can be used as a general 
agent of heat is a snare and a delu- 
sion. Remember that nothing in the 
world can be burned until it is first 
heated and converted into a gas. 
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tion is due to the unabated antag- 
onism on the part of a certain 
group of Congressmen, and this 
situation may be expected to con- 
tinue until newspapers have suc- 
ceeded in making them under- 
stand the unjustness and unreason- 
ableness of the existing rates.” 

In addition to re-electing Mr. 
Patterson to the office of presi- 
dent, the association re-elected its 
other officers. These are: S. E 
Thomason, Chicago Tribune, vice- 


president; John Stewart Bryan, 
Ri ichmond News-Leader, secre- 
tary, and Howard Davis, New 


York Tribune treasurer. 

The following directors were 
re-elected for two-year terms: E. 
H. Baker, Cleveland Plain-Dealer ; 
Hilton U. Brown, Indianapolis 
News, and E. H. Butler, Buffalo 
News. F. J. Burd, Vancouver, 
B. C., Daily Province, was elected 
for two years to succeed J. E. 
Atkinson, Toronto Star. The di- 
rectors whose terms expire next 
year are T. R. Williams, Pitts- 
burgh Press; Harry Chandler, 
Los Angeles Times; Charles G. 
Bell, Savannah News. 

The annual dinner of the Bureau 
of Advertising on the evening of 
April 26 closed the convention. 

It was at this dinner that Lord 
Robert Cecil, Senator George 
Wharton Pepper, James W. 
Gerard, former Ambassador to 
Germany, James A. Emery, coun- 
sel of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, and Will Rogers 
spoke. 

It also should be said that it 
was at this dinner that Louis 
Wiley of the New York Times 
was toastmaster. His wit and 
humor went to make up one of 
the highlights of the evening. 





Morning Newspaper 
Publishers Meet 


THE recently formed Morning 
Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation held its first New York 
meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria 
late in the afternoon of April 25. 
About sixty morning newspaper 
publishers or representatives at- 
tended the meeting. 


The meeting was under the 
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chairmanship of A. Schaefer of 
the Fort-Wayne Journal Gazette. 
Mr. Schaefer made the first ad- 
dress of the meeting, stating the 
purpose of the new association, 
and calling for the co-operation 
of all morning newspaper pub- 
lishers throughout the country. 

The chief object of the asso- 
ciation is to present to national 
advertisers information regarding 
the morning newspaper as an ad- 
vertising medium. 

Addresses were also made be- 
fore this meeting by Louis Wile 
of the New York Times, L ie 
Nicholson of the New Orleans 


Times-Picayune, and J. D. Bar- 
num of the Syracuse Post- 
Standard. 


The executive committee of the 
association met the day following 
this meeting with James 
O’Shaughnessy, executive secre- 
tary of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies. 


F. B. Noyes Again 
Heads Associated Press 


A TWO-DAY annual meeting of 
the Associated Press preceded 
the convention of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion.. It was at the annual 
luncheon of the Associated Press 
on the second day of its meeting 
that President Harding made his 
address. 

Seven vacancies in the board of 
— of the organization were 

ed. 








The following were elected 
for a term of three years: Ben- 
jamin H. Anthony, New Bed- 


ford, Mass., Standard and Mer- 
cury; H. V. Jones, Minneapolis 
Journal (re-elected) ; a 
McLean, Philadelphia Bulletin 
(re-elected) Frank B. Noyes, 
Washington Star (re-elected), 
and Adolph S. Ochs, New York 
Times (re-elected). 

To fill the term of C. A. Rook, 
formerly of the Pittsburgh Dis- 
patch, resigned, Stuart H. Perry, 
Adrian, Mich. Telegram, was 
elected. His term will expire in 
1925. 

To fill the unexpired term of 
D. Moore, Fort Worth, 











Texas Record, resigned, Frederick 
I. Thompson of. the Birmingham, 
Ala.,, Age-Herald was elected. 
His term will expire next year. 

At a meeting of the board of 
directors, which was attended by 
the new members, Frank B. Noyes 
was re-elected president. The 
other officers, all of whom were 
re-elected are: 


First vice-president, Florence 
D. White, New York Evening 
World; second _ vice-president, 


George B. Dealey, Dallas News; 
secretary and counsellor, Melville 
E. Stone, New York; assistant 
secretary and general manager, 
Frederick Roy Martin, New 
York; and treasurer, J. R. Youatt, 
New York. 

The board elected the follow- 
ing as members of its executive 
committee. ; 

Frank B. Noyes, Washington 
Star; W. L. McLean, Philadelphia 
Bulletin; Adolph S. Ochs, New 
York. Times; Charles Hopkins 
Clark, Hartford Courant; Elbert 
H. Baker, Cleveland Plain-Dealer ; 
Clark Howell, Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, and E, Lansing Ray, St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Finding it inconvenient to_at- 
tend the frequent meetings, Vic- 
tor F. Lawson, of The Chicago 
Daily News, withdrew as a mem- 
ber of the executive committee. 





Two New Accounts. with 
Fred M. Randall Agency 


The International Stamping Company, 
Chicago manufacturer of tire carriers 
and other automobile accessories, and 
the Robert Rossman Company, New 
York, selling agent for “Rossman”? bath- 
room accessories, have placed their ad- 
vertising accounts with the Chicago 
office of the Fred M. Randall Company, 
Detroit ‘advertising agency. National 
iublications and business papers are to 
be used for the former account. Na- 
tional and architectural periodicals will 
be used by the Rossman company. 


Changes in Staff of “System” 
and “Factory” 


J. R._Ostell, formerly with the Asso- 
ciated Farm Papers at Chicago, has 
joined the Western staff of System. 
E. J. Palmer, who has been with the 
advertising department of Factory, has 
joined the ‘Chicago office of’ Brown 
igelow, advertising specialties. 
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More About the Scramble for 
Six Per Cent Men 


Tue Wititam FeatHer Company 
Crevetanp, O., Apr. 27, 1923 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

My eye caught the line “The Scramble 
for Six Per Cent Men” when I opened 
the issue of April 19. 

The other day I was talking to a 

movie man and I asked him if the hich 
salaries paid to movie actors were 
“paper” or real money. 
. He said they were real, that the draw- 
ing power of a popular player was so 
great that the producer could easily «f- 
ford to pay several hundred thousand 
dollars a year to any one of a half 
dozen actors. He said there was far less 
risk in paying a high salary to a man 
of known drawing power than in pay- 
ing a moderate salary to an unknown 
player. 

No one sees any incongruity in paying 
a salary of say, $10,000 a year, to the 
manager of a business doing a gross an- 
nual volume of $250,000 a year. If this 
man increased the volume to $25,000,000 
per year and maintained the same rate 
of profit, it would seem to me he would 
easily be worth $100,000 a year. In 
fact, if his salary were based on the old 
rate, it would be $1,250,000 or 5 per 
cent of the gross volume. 

_We all know how a change in the 
directing head of a company often turns 
a failure into a success. What is the 
president of a company that is losing 
money worth? Now, suppose a competi- 
tor is paying its president $50,000 a 
year, and in addition is earning 10 per 
cent annually on its capital. Would 
anyone suggest that the salary of the 
second man be reduced? And would 
anyone suggest that the salary of the 
first man be raised, even if it were as 
low as $2,500 a year. 

Buildings, machinery, ships, trucks 
and locomotives are worth nothing un- 
less they are vitalized by human energy. 

Every owner of capital quickly comes 
to realize that the discovery and de. 
velopment of men competent to manage 
enterprises is the most difficult job of 


all. Finding capital is simple compared 
to finding men competent to direct 
capital. 


Capital literally pours into the lap of 
the man who establishes an unblemished 
reputation for honesty earning respect- 
able and certain profits. 

Tue WititiaM FeatHeR Company, 

JI1LLIAM FEATHER, President. 





Girard Hammond Joins 
Crowell Company 


Girard Hammond has joined the sales 
force of The Crowell Publishing Com- 
any, New York. He will make his 
eadquarters at New York as a repre- 
sentative of Collier’s. Mr. Hammond 
previously had been sales manager of the 
Dairymen’s League Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Utica, N. He was at 
one time advertising manager for both 
the association and the Dairymen’s 
League News. 
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For New York State 
Manufacturers 


The Moser & Cotins agency is peculiarly 
the possession of New York State industries. 
It is organized especially for them. It is 
located in the center of the state to furnish 

specialized knowledge, experience, and facili- 
ties in the interests of aiding their business. 


It has been in business over eight years, 
and handles only accounts of manufacturers 
and service corporations of known integrity. 
It maintains a staff of eight men and has all 
the standard agency facilities. 


__ If you are located in this state and would 
like to or care to know more of this type of 
service, feel free to inquire of us about it. 


MOSER & COTINS :Mévertising 


UTICA,N.Y. 





—_—— 







Member 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
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Texas Advertising Clubs to 
War on Fraudulent Securities 


Advertising clubs of Texas recently 
heid a conference at Fort Worth for the 
purpose of considering ways and means 
of aiding the Government in curbing the 
sale of fraudulent stocks. meeting 
was presided over by E. W. Bateman, 
tenth district vice-president of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World. 
Delegates were in attendance from 
Houston, Galveston, Corsicana, San 
Antonio, Fort Worth and Dallas. 

A resolution was adopted calling for 
the appointment of a committee to visit 


Austin and use its influence for the en- . 


actment of Blue Sky legislation which 
is now pending before the special session 
of the Texas legislature. 

The following committee was then 
appointed: Hugo Swan, chairman; E. 
Tompkins, manager San Antonio Better 
Business Bureau; A. Collins, man- 
ager Houston Better Business Bureau; 

. ae Nau, Corsicana, and L. W. 
Reed, Galveston. The committee has 
since met with Governor Neff of Texas, 
and is now drafting a bill with the aid 
of the Attorney General. When this is 
completed, every advertising club in the 
State will be called upon to aid in its 
enactment, The committee is represented 


in Austin by George Purl, 





Jones Brothers Tea Company 
Buys Grocery Chain 


Jones Brothers Tea Company, Inc., 
has purchased the Progressive Grocery 
Stores, Inc., a chain of sixty-two stores 
and one warehouse located principally 
in Westchester County, N. Y. The 
latter organization reports gross sales 
in excess of $3,000,000 during 1922. 

The Jones Brothers Tea Company, 
Inc., operates 493 stores located in 
190 cities; manufactures a large per- 
centage of its goods, and also does an 
importing, wholesale and jobbing busi- 
ness. Retail store sales are reported 
at $17,397,000 for 1922 and $1,590,225 
for the first quarter of the current 
year. 





Kansas City Advertising Club 
Elects Officers 


H. P. Comstock has been elected 
president of the Kansas City Advertis- 
ing Club for the year beginning Septem- 
ber 1. Other officers are: W. W. 
Wachtell, first vice-president; Mrs. 
Francis M. Connally, second vice-presi- 
dent; George M. Husser, secretary, and 
W. R. Snodgrass, treasurer. 





A. C. Strasser Joins Dorrance, 
Sullivan & Company 


Alfred C. Strasser has joined the art 
department of Dorrance, Sullivan & 
Company, New York advertising agency. 
Mr. Strasser was formerly with the Pan- 
coast Company, general art work, and 
the Welanetz Company, Inc., commercial 
art, both of New York. 
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New Cocoa and Chocolate 


Association Formed 
The Association of Cocoa and 
Chocolate Manufacturers of the United 
States was formed recently at a gather- 
ing of manufacturers in that industry 
at New York. 
The officers elected were: President, 


H. C, Gallagher, president, Walter 
Baker & Company, Ltd., rchester, 
Mass.; Vice-president, Wm. F. R. 
Murrie, president, Hershey Chocolate 
Company, Hershey, Pa.; Treasurer, 
Wm. H. Watt, vice-president, Hooton 
Cocoa Company, Newark, N. J., and 
B. K. Wilbur, vice-president, H. O. 
Wilbur & Sons, Philadelphia, as a 


member of the executive committee to- 
gether with the president and vice- 
president. 


Made Director of Richmond 
Better Business Bureau 


Ryland C. Church, assistant director 
of the Washington, D. C., Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, has been appointed director 
of the Richmond, Va., Better Business 
Bureau, to which he had tempo- 
rarily assigned by F. X. Wholley, direc- 
tor of the Washington Bureau and dis- 
trict vice-president of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. 

The Richmond Bureau has been re- 
organized by Mr. Wholley, Morton G. 
Thalhimer, president of the Bureau, and 
R. E. Hotze, Jr., president of the Rich- 
mond Advertising Club, who plan to put 
the Bureau into immediate action with 
a budget of more than $10,000. 








Fargo ‘“Courier-News” 
Changed to “Tribune” 
The Fargo, N. D., Courier-News, 


morning newspaper, has been purchased 
by the Fargo Tribune Company, con- 
trolled by J. P. Dotson of Fargo and 
Clarence W. Brown of St. Paul, and 
its name changed to the Fargo Tribune. 
Mr. Dotson, president and treasurer, 
was owner of the Fargo Forum from 
1912 to 1917, and is the present owner 
of Walker Brothers & Hardy, printers 
and lithographers, also of Fargo. Mr. 
Brown, vice-president and _ business 
manager, was formerly advertising 
manager of the Forum, and more re- 
cently was with the St. Paul News. 





Chicago Art Institute Advances 
W. J. Sherwood 


W. J. Sherwood, for the last twelve 
years manager of the Art Institute Bul- 
letin, published by the Art Institute of 
Chicago, has been appointed publicity 
director of the Institute. 


R. F. Wood Is Advanced by 
Autocar Company 


Robert F. Wood, formerly assistant 
advertising manager of The Autocar 
Company, Ardmore, Pa., has been made 
advertising manager. 
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Advertising Com- 
mission Discusses Con- 
vention Plans 


Also Hears Address by E. _ T. 
Meredith on Farmer; Apprises 
New Code for Retail Advertis- 
ing; Holds Church Advertising 
Conference and Votes for Lon- 
don for 1924 Convention 


A PUBLIC meeting addressed 
by several of the country’s 
leading authorities on advertis- 
ing; a report by E. S. Goldstein 
on a new code of ethics for retail 
store advertising, containing twen- 
ty-four definite standards of prac- 
tice which the Associated Retail 
Advertisers will soon be asked to 
adopt; a conference on church 
advertising, addressed by Dr. 
Christian F. Reisner, of New 
York; and a discussion of the 
coming Atlantic City convention 
of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World—these, briefly, 
were the high points of the April 
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meeting of the National Advertis- 
ing Commission, which was held 
in Cleveland, April 24 and 25, at 
the Statler Hotel. The Cleveland 
Advertising Club was host to the 
meeting. 

The first day of the convention 
was devoted to executive sessions 
of the commission members, with 
W. Frank McClure, of Chicago, 
presiding. Reports on plans for the 
Atlantic City convention were read 
by the representatives of the twen- 
ty-two departments in the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. Because of the shortage 
of time allotted departmental ses- 
sions at the convention, requests 
for additional sessions from sev- 
eral members were refused. 

After a lengthy discussion, the 
Commission approved the holding 
of the 1924 advertising convention 
in London, England, but made it 
clear that it was only expressing 
individual preference. The final 
decision rests with the coming na- 
tional convention. 

A conference on church adver- 
tising, attended by many of the 
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DORRANCE, SULLIVAN & COMPANY 


Formerly Grandin-Dorrance-Sullivan, Inc. 


Advertising 


130 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET 
NEW YORK 


Main at Colfax 
SOUTH BEND 


McCormick Building 
CHICAGO 
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ton Leads 71 Newspapers 
: 

a Heywood-Wakefield Company 
ven- EXECUTIVE OFFICES 

a 209 Washington Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 


tage 


ses. (Excerpt from a letter) 


ests 
SeV- 
ii I want to compliment you on se- 
ling curing dealer tie-up copy. 


tion 





Up to the present you have se- 
cured the largest lineage of 
dealer tie-ups. 





| This is quite some record when 

| you consider that we are using 71 
of the best papers in the East and 
Southeast. 


il || #8 BEES. 
| 2? °F? Bee = 


Very truly yours, 


Y | Advert sing 





George W. Rowell, Jr. 
‘| MAC 











Perhaps We Can Serve You as Well 


Portland Press Herald 


a Portland, Maine 
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OTTO H. KAHN 


Kuhn, Loeb & Company, New York City 


SAYS— 


“I know of no more valuable 
and dependable guide than 
the Harvard Economic Service 
toward enabling men of affairs 
to judge the coming trend of 
business conditions and to 


determine their course of 
action in the light of such 
judgment” 


You can secure a booklet descriptive of the Harvard 
Service and sample copies of reports by addressing 


HARVARD ECONOMIC SERVICE 


710 WADSWORTH HOUSE 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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leading ministers of Cleveland, 
took place Wednesday morning. 
The speaker was Dr. Christian 
F. Reisner, of New York, presi- 
dent of the Church Advertising 
Departmental. 

At noon, the members of the 
commission were entertained at 
the regular Wednesday meeting 
of the Cleveland Advertising Club. 
The speaker was Hon. E. T. 
Meredith, former Secretary of 
Agriculture, former President of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, and publisher of 
Successful Farming. 

Speaking on the subject of “The 
Influence of Agriculture on All 
Business,” Mr. Meredith stressed 
the close relationship of the farm- 
ers’ prosperity to general business 
conditions. 

“Added income for each acre of 
farm land affects the business of 
the country,” he said. “The average 
yearly return in dollars per acre 
since 1866 has been $14. For the 
same period, the average number 
of failures per year has been 
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ninety-five for each 1,000 busi- 
nesses, 

“Figures, based on a number of 
years’ study show that when the 
farmers’ income fell below $14, 
business failures increased, and 
also the reverse. Therefore, add- 
ing a dollar to the farmers’ in- 
come, or subtracting a dollar from 
it, had an important effect on gen- 
eral business.” 

Mr. Meredith pointed out that 
the farmer did not receive or 
spend his money in any one part 
of the year. “In ten central States, 
the farmer received no less than 
six per cent and no more than ten 
per cent of his income in any one 
month,” he said. 

The closing session began at two 
o’clock and was addressed by G. 
R. Schaeffer, advertising manager 
of Marshall Field & Company, 
on the subject of “Some of Our 
Theories about Advertising and 
Their Practical Application”; Dr. 
Christian F. Reisner, “Why Ad 
vertise the Church?”; George S. 
Fowler, advertising manager of 








The KNIT GOODS 


The Journals of the Knit Goods Trade 


Published monthly 


by 


Tur KNIT GOODS PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
321 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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the Colgate Company, “The Age 
of Influence’; and Charles F. 
Hatfield secretary and_ general 
manager of. the St. Louis Conven- 
tion and Publicity and Tourist 
Bureau, “Community Building 
Through Publicity.” 

In closing, the commission 
adopted a resolution urging local 
advertising clubs to place expert 
assistance at the disposal of the 
ministers. The resolution read in 
part: 

“We recognize the increased in- 
interest in church attendance as 
a general sign. It is helpful in 
stabilizing business, and inspiring 
continued prosperity, as well as 
building up health and character 
needed in the world today.” 


Corn Products Earnings for 


Quarter Increase 

The Corn Products Refining Com- 
pi “Karo Corn Syrup,” ‘“Mazola,” 
“Argo” and “Duryea’s Starch,’ New 
York, for the three-month period ended 
March 31, reports net earnings of 
$3,583,545 after Federal taxes, as com- 
pared with $2,621,287 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1922. 
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Blackett & Sample, ‘New 


Advertising Business 

Hill Blackett and John G. Sample 
have started an advertising business at 
| a under the name of Blackett & 
Sample. Mr. Blackett has been with 
Lord & Thomas in Chicago for several 
ears and was formerly manager of the 

rd & Thomas San Francisco office. 
Mr. Sample has been with the Curtis 
Publishing Company for the last three 
years, being in charge of The Saturday 
Evening Post advertising in Chicago. 

Blackett & Sample will handle the ad- 
vertising of the Bassick Manufacturing 
Company, Van Ess Laboratories, Stand- 
ard Cap & Seal Company, National 
Trading Company and the Wander 
Company, all of Chicago, and Holcomb) 
& Hoke, Indianapolis. 


A Barber Shop Advertises to 


Tenants of a New Building 
The Terminal Barber Shops, New 
York, wished to attract the attention of 
the tenants of a new skyscraper in its 
neighborhood. So newspaper space was 
employed and “Addressed to Tenants of 
the New Bowery Savings: Bank Build- 
ing.” The copy comments on the dig- 
nity the building’s honorable name lends 
to the tenants and parallels it with ‘in 
a humbler way, that much is true of the 
Terminal Barber Shops” which are lo 
cated in the Hotel Commodore, “one 
flight up, one minute over the way!’’ 
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Carload Orders from One 
Advertisement 


One paint and varnish manufacturer (name on request) stated: 
‘We have one account, a carload buyer, who placed his first order 
with us as a result of one of our ads in HARDWARE AND 
METAL over 16 years ago and he is one of our best accounts 
today. This one account alone pays us handsomely for our yearly 


advertising in HARDWARE AND METAL.” This advertiser 
uses from 26 to 52 full pages each year and never misses our 
Annual Spring and Fall Buying and Directory numbers issued 
in March and August. 


If interested in the Canadian hardware 
trade, you will be interested in a booklet 
entitled ‘“‘What the Canadian Hardware 
Trade Has to Say Regarding HarpwarE 


AND METAL. 


MEMBER A.B.C. MEMBER A.B.P, 
Canada’s National Hardware Weekly Since 1888 
143-153 University Ave., Toronto, Canada 
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Consider the readers of 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 
seeeee Who are they? 


HROUGH its authentic presentation of all 
phases of the fine arts, both ancient and 


modern.......through its editorial appeal and 
educational value......in fact, by its very phys- 
ical appearance, International Studio must of 
necessity be included in the current reading 
of the art patron, connoisseur and collector. 


They are a class representing the very bulwark 
of the nation’s purchasing power. They are 
primarily the persons of means, of education, 
of position and influence in their respective 
communities. They are the patrons of the 
arts, the supporters of libraries and colleges, 
the sponsors for civic improvement and social 
betterment.....they are the ¢rue respresentatives 
of class circulation......they are the readers of 


INTERNATIONAL 


STUDIO 


A+ M: CAREY - Advertising Manager 
49 West 45th Street New York City 


“> $4 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


E have pleasure in an- 
nouncing that we have 
taken over the business of the 
Photo-Engraving Plant of Messrs. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


This will give us extra facilities 
for handling a large volume of 
work, at the same time main- 
taining the high standard of 
quality our customers demand. 


Day and night service 


ELECTRO-LIGHT 
ENGRAVING CO. 


411-415 PearlSt. NEW YORK Beekman 2350 
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Out-of-Date Credit 
Information 





(Continued from page 6) 
done much business for a couple 
of weeks, but didn’t pay a great 
deal of attention to it because 
there is always a lull in retail 
business just before the fall buy- 
ing really sets in. But one morn- 
ing as I was going down to the 
store I heard that one of my best 
friends had made an assignment 
the previous evening. This friend 
was in the automobile business, 
having the agency for a _ well- 
known car for which he was retail 
distributor in the city, besides 
wholesaling to country dealers 
throughout a dozen counties. 

“Only a month before he had 
told me that his profits for the 
year bid fair to net him $50,000 
and he actually had the business 
on his books to show for it. But 


‘suddenly his country dealers be- 


gan to write in that they would 
not be able to accept the cars al- 
ready ordered. Their own cus- 
tomers could not make the initial 
payments and the dealers them- 
selves were in no shape to carry 
the cars in stock. This load com- 
ing on top of the similar troubles 
he was having in his own big re- 
tail business resulted in tipping 
my friend’s whole structure over. 

“You can imagine this news gave 
me something of a shock, and I 
got to my store in a frame of 
mind to look my own affairs in 
the face. From my books I fig- 
ured my stock on hand amounted 
at cost price to around $60,000 and 
I owed about $15,000. This was a 
good safe margin if the stock was 
worth the price at which I had 
bought it. But was it? All the 
merchants along the street knew 
prices were bound to come down 
sooner or later; most of us be- 
lieved the drop would take place 
about the first of the year, by 
which time we would have had 
our fall and holiday trade, so we 
didn’t think the loss on what was 
le‘t over would be serious. All 
hat day, as the automobile failure 
gan to be noised about, the 
merchants began to visit each 


= 
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COVERED! 


THE WHOLE calles aense STATES 
1S OUR FIELD AND THE MOVING 
PICTURE EXHIBITORS IN IT 
USE OUR FILMS BECAUSE OF THEIR. 
EXTRAORDINARY INSTRUCTIVE ( 





AND ENTERTAINMENT VALUE. 

8 THEREISNO BETTER WAY OF 4 
CONVEYING IMPRESSIONS TO 
THE MASSES, THAN BY PICTURES. 


BOSWORTH, DeFRENES 
& FELTON 


PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 


“—WH1L 
Billboard 
sss Weekly sce 


“Show Windows” 


Displaying goods in a 
show window is one 
of the best ways to 
attract patronage. 

When goods are offered 
thru The Billboard’s 
advertising pages, 
they are displayed in 
a “show window” 
that is seen by the en- 
tire theatrical world. 


Member A. B.C. 


NEW YORK 
1493 BWAY.,BRYANT 8470 

















CHICAGO|CINCINNATI 
35 SO.DEARBORN! 2S OPERA PL. 
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talk over prospects. 
seemed to be 


other ‘and 
The general idea 
that if everyone stood pat on 
prices the public would absorb 
stocks on hand in the usual way 
and serious trouble would be 
avoided. 

“Just two things stood in the 
way of this easy way out. The 
public would not buy at the old 
prices. All the merchants could 
not stand pat. Within a couple of 
days half a dozen 20 per cent dis- 
count sales broke out on Main 
street. By the first of the follow- 
ing week 40 per cent was the 
average discount sale figure, with 
one or two firms offering entire 
stocks at half price. The limit 
was reached when one big cloth- 
ing concern went into the news- 
papers and on the billboards with 
announcements that it would sell 
every article in the house without 
reserve or limit at precisely forty 
cents on the dollar! 


TAKING HIS LOSSES 


“Under these circumstances the 
merchant who tried to stand pat 


INK May 3, 11:23 
and sell his stuff at regular prices 
was having a gloomy: time; as a 
matter of fact, after the first two 
weeks there was not a dealer on 
Main street who did not get into 
the cut-price game. For. mysclf, 
I started out with a 20 per cent 
discount sale about the first of 
October and later advertised a 30 
per cent discount. For the holi- 
day trade I sold at sixty cents on 
the dollar, but even at this price 
stuff did not move fast and I could 
not reduce my bills payable to an 
great extent, because I had te /uy 
a little merchandise from time to 
time to fill in, and my total cash 
receipts did not do much more 
than cover running expenses, and 
the cost of the extra advertising 
I had to use. 

“The first of January, 1921, 
rolled around and I found myself 
in a tight fix. I had not experi- 
enced a great deal of trouble with 
my creditors during the fall be- 
cause they had al! been willing 
enough to extend the terms of 
payment a little and I had written 
them that I believed I would he 











INVEST in Printing—PLUS! 


Why Speculate in Splatter? 


Why waste thousands of dollars in house organs or adver- 
tising books and booklets which defeat their own aims 
through bad judgment, incompetent writing, poor editing 
or inferior printing, or, perhaps, a combination of all? 


A man of unusual experience, who, as is known to a lim- 
ited circle, has created or evolved some of the most really 
valuable and successful publications and booklets of their 
types — PUBLICATIONS WHICH ARE NOT 
THROWN AWAY, BUT READ— is in a position to 


serve two or three more clients. 


Such must be persons or corporations qualified to judge as 
to the merits of a publication, and able and willing to pay 
for THE BEST. No others will be considered. 


If interested address, “T.S.,” Box 160, Care Printers’ Ink a ail 
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<per Pack your Parcel Post 
I be. Shipments securely— 
sag for protection. Mark 
ae ke clearly—for delivery. In- 


ns of 


sure fully—against loss by 
accident, breakage, theft 
and risks of transportation. 


=> 


Tear out a coupon from a 
North America Coupon 
: Book. Enclose with your 
s package. Entry on stub 
z is your shipping record. 
Claims settled promptly. 


~ 


: Insurance Company of 
' ; North America 
0 PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


MAKING SHIPPING SATE FOR SHIPPERS 





Wh Ate ey Insurance Company of North America. 
y We og Third & Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. Dept. W>. 





Pin this cou- 
pon to your 
— le:terhead 
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The 


S. T. TAYLOR CO. 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Announce the 
appointment of 


*Benjamin G. Oman 
As Vice-President and Advertising Manager 


of 


£LBON TON 


le Moniteur de la Mode United 


' Established 1851 


*Mr. Oman for the past six years has been 
with Condé Nast as Advertising Manager 
of Le Costume Royal and Children’s Royal. 
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able to straighten out everything 
after my holiday trade. But in 
January when they began to want 
thcir money I was in no shape to 
satisfy them. I had cut my in- 
debtedness down a little so that I 
was owing about $13,000, and my 
invoice taken at that time showed 
stock on hand at cost figures to be 
about $50,000. On paper I was 
still worth $37,000 above all in- 
debtedness; but I knew well 
enough that the figures did not 
represent my real condition. My 
stock at prevailing prices was not 
worth more than two-thirds of the 
prices at which I had bought it, 
but the debts were payable at 100 
cents on the dollar. Figuring even 
in the most optimistic manner I 
could not make my net worth to 
be much above $20,000. In less 
than four months my capital had 
shrunk fully one-half! : 

“Then followed a long period 
that I hate to think about, 
though I suppose I acted in about 
the same way that thousands of 
other merchants throughout the 
country were doing. Business con- 
tinued very slack and my cash re- 
ceipts never ran more than three- 
feurths the volume of normal 
times, which brings up a matter 
that I think few retailers or 
wholesalers take into account 
when figuring on a merchant’s 
ability to pay his bills. Take my 
own case, as an example: Out- 
side of the holiday season or of 
special sales, my normal receipts 
were about $2,000 a week, and my 
expenses ran about 25 per cent, or 
about $500 a week. This, you see, 
left me $1,500, which I could send 
away to my creditors every Sat- 
urday night. 

“But here is the fix I found 
myself in, and practically every 
other retailer in my town was in 
it during those months following 
the deflation period: Store ex- 
penses could not be reduced. A 
manufacturer or a jobber can ease 
up on production, keep his travel- 
ing men off the road, or do any 
one of a dozen things to hold 
down expenses, but a retailer must 
go plugging along just the same 
in good times or in bad times. My 
$500-a-month store rent had to 
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be met in cash money every thirty 
days, or I would be out on the 
street. I had to spend even more 
money in the newspapers and on 
my window displays than normal 
in order to get my share of what 
little business was doing. I might, 
I suppose, have dropped a couple 
of clerks, but that would not have 
amounted to anything, because I 
needed my best salesmen more 
than ever at such a time, and the 
saving of one or two cheap sal- 
aries could not help much. 

“So there I was, taking in 
twelve or fourteen hundred dol- 
lars a week instead of my normal 
two thousand; but the running 
expenses were still $500, and even 
a little more, so I never had over 
$800 a week to send away to my 
creditors. This was not enough 
to keep twenty-five or thirty firms 
satisfied, which had already strung 
out their regular terms for me 
during the previous months. I 
had written most of them that I 
would pay up in January, and now 
that January had come I couldn’t 
make good on my promises, 


CREDITORS TIGHTEN UP 


“IT began to play for time by 
giving notes, stringing out the 
payments over periods of three 
or four months, and most of the 
houses accepted my paper, figur- 
ing, I suppose, that I had paid 
satisfactorily in the past and 
would pull out of a temporary 
hole. It was the little accounts 
that gave me the most trouble. 
Where I owed someone $75 or 
$100, the amount was too small 
to close up with a note, so I got 
into the habit of letting such items 
slide, hoping for a few days’ extra 
good business that would enable 
me to clean them up by cash pay- 
ments. But extra good days of 
business have a habit of being few 
and far between in periods of de- 
pression, and I began to get some 
rather hot letters from _ these 
small creditors. To the firm a 
thousand miles away which had 
an account against me for $75 
I suppose I appeared a mighty 
weak sister; but when the money 
is not in the bank it is just as 
impossible to write a $75 check 
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as a larger one. Many a time dur- 
ing those days I wished I was 
back in the side-street location 
with only two or three jobbing 
houses for creditors who would 
let me string things out by send- 
ing in a little money once a month 
or so. 

“T remember the feeling I had 
the first time one of these small 
creditors made a draft on me. 
The firm had written me a letter 
a few days previously, stating that 
unless the account should be paid 
by a certain date it would draw on 
me; the letter also contained some 
sharp words to the effect that it 
seemed strange I should have ig- 
nored so small a matter, and 
ended with the expressed expec- 
tation that I would take care of 
the draft without fail, The draft 
was for exactly $81, but it came 
to hand on the same day that one 
of my notes fell due, and, after 
paying the note my balance in the 
bank was not even enough to take 
care of an $81 draft. It happened 
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that it was presented through my 
own bank, and to save my own 
reputation with the institution | 
had to beat around the bush a 
little. When the bank runner 
brought the paper into the store 
and handed it to me I looked at 
it with a great show of interest 
and then said: 

“*There must be some mistake 
about this. I don’t think the 
amount quite tallies with the way 
the account stands on my books.’ 
Then I handed the paper back to 
the bank runner and continued 
casually, ‘Tell your collection de- 
partment to let the draft go back. 
As soon as I get time I'll check 
up the account and remit direct 
to the firm.’ 

“Shyster business? Of course 
it was. I was ashamed of myself 
when I did it and I’m ashamed*of 
it now. I wanted to pay it badly 
enough, and my only excuse for 
acting that way was the hope of 
gaining a little time; I thought 
perhaps the next day I would be 
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Only A. B. C. Drug Paper in Canada 
, Only Weekly Drug Paper in Canada 
; Covers Canada from Coast to Coast 


- Draggists Weekly... 


143-153 University Ave., Toronto, Can. 3 
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Brockton, Massachusetts. 
18,000,000 people. 












Population 69,000 Trading Centre for 150,000 


The Great Shoe City. 
Paper established 1880. 


Brockton Daily Enterprise 


Printing 23,000 Daily 
Flat Commercial rates 64 cts. per line, 91 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 





Brockton shoes 
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. The A.B.C. Auditor’s Report 


on the circulation of the 


: | | Omaha Daily News 


ok. NEBRASKA’S LARGEST EVENING NEWSPAPER 


has just been issued. 


ly It shows a Substantial Gain 
of over the last report issued. 


. A copy will be sent to all 
Advertisers and Advertising 
Agents who have not 
already received one. 


The Omaha Daily Newsand 
The St. Paul Daily News 
are now under the manage- 
% ment of N. W. Reay and 
* C. D. Bertolet. 





Cc. D. BERTOLET 
: Manager National Advertising 
| 30 North Dearborn Street 


CHICAGO 
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We are pleased to announce 
the appointment of 


WILLIAM N. CALLENDER, Jr. 
Formerly Manager of “National cAdvertising 
New York Gvening Fournal 


and 


A. O. LYNCH 


Foi merly cAdvertising Manager 
Saturday Home Sfournal 


as 
Direct Publishers’ Representatives 


in the National Advertising field 
under the firm name of 


CALLENDER & LYNCH, Inc. 
17 EAST 45th STREET 


U. S. census figures for 1920 show that 4,294,629, 
or 76.4% of New York City’s total population were 
foreign born or had foreign born parents. 


For complete coverage of New York City the leading 
foreign language press of the dominant groups of 
mother tongues must be used in addition to English 
language papers. 


Jewish, Italian and German are the largest language 
groups and are covered by the three undersigned 
papers with guaranteed rates and A.B.C.circulations. 


JEWISH DAILY FORWARD 
STAATS-HEROLD 
CORRIERE D’AMERICA 
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able to send a check, but the fol- 
lowing days were dull, too, and 
before I got around to sending a 
check the firm was disgusted 
with me and had turned the mat- 
ter over to a collection agency. 
“That incident marked the be- 
ginning of the real decline of my 
credit standing in the trade, for 
news gets around pretty fast when 
a merchant has to be prodded by 
a collection agency. Then, too, 
the notes I had given began falling 
due faster than I could take care 
of them and I had to do consid- 
erable skirmishing to keep out of 
trouble. My policy was to wait 
until about a week before a note 
would fall due and then write to 
the firm that held it that I would 
like to pay part of it and renew 
the balance. Usually this worked, 


. for I will say the houses I had 


been doing business with for a 
number of years were mighty Ifb- 
eral with me; but that sort of 
thing could not go on indefinitely, 
and on one occasion a concern de- 
clined to renew an item, which 
resulted in its going to protest. 

“About this time the represen- 
tative of one of the national credit 
agencies called on me and asked 
for a statement of my affairs. I 
gave him the information he 
asked, which of course did not 
make my business show up in 
too rosy a light, I didn’t know 
what the result would be, but I 
found out a few weeks later. 

“Going into one of the local 
hotels one day on some business 
I ran across a traveling man for 
one of my old houses—a man 
whom I had known for years and 
from whom I had bought a good 
deal of merchandise. We shook 
hands, and I suppose, more from 
habit than anything else, I asked 
him what time he was coming 
around to the store. He looked 
embarrassed for a moment and 
then spoke out frankly: 

“7m awfully sorry,’ he said, 
‘but the house instructed me not 
to call on you this time. You 
know your credit isn’t what it 
used to be and we’ve had so many 
wallops this year that the house 
doesn’t feel it ought to take 
chances.’ 
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Boyd's Lists 


ESTABLISHED 1830 
The 100% accurate List 


is an impossibility unless the 
world stands still! 


We are the Oldest List 
Agency and the Largest, so 
that it is reasonable to claim 
that Boyd’s Lists are the Best 
Lists! Our experience and 
facilities should make them so! 

We furnish Lists to 50,000 
customers, in this country and 
abroad, many of whom have 
dealt with us 20 years. 

Send for Price List AA-53, 
showing the number of people 
in the various trades and pro- 
fessions, with state figures, 
etc. There is no charge. 


BOYD’S CITY DISPATCH 


19-21 Beekman Street 
New York City 

















NMA Mc: 


The Sig-no-Graph 
is an electric lighted win- 
dow billboard, 18” x 24”, 
costing from 10c to 15c a 
day, that advertises your 


name and products; cre- 
ates sales for your dealers; 


and cements your general 
advertising and your 
dealers’ cash registers. 
Send for complete details. 


The Sig-no-Graph Co. 
1400: So. Michigan Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 


TTT 41°74 
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A Super 


List of 40m 
for $15 


40,000 Chicagoans with in- 
comes over $5,000 and 
having an annual purchas- 
ing power in excess of 
$175,000,000 are listed in 
Volume 8 of BRADLEY’S 
BLUE BOOK. Apartments, 
residences, makes of cars, 
street addresses, phone num- 
bers, titles, Mr. & Mrs., club 
members, each specifically 
designated. 












RADLEY’S BLUE BOOK is 
offered at a special pre- 
publication price of $15.00 
on orders sent in now. Price 
$25.00 after publication. 
Ready for delivery about 
July 1. Send in your order. 
Details on request, 


HAROLD BRADLEY & CO. 
219 E. Superior St., Chicago, III, 














itzev) hing the Men in charge 
in Russia and Thousands of 
Russian Sympathiser s 

in America 


Craphic /lonthly Review 
of Russian Affairs 


( in Onglish ») 
Circulated in the United States 
Canada eng Soviet Russia 


Advertising Rates. Request. 


Address 
Clots, ae) 4 ©) AWA da) ¢ 


New York City 
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“You can imagine how good I 
felt at that. Not only was I hav- 
ing a thundering time in paying 
for the goods I had in stock, but 
I no longer was considered a safe 
credit risk and the chances were 
that I would have to pay cash in 


| advance for anything I needed in 








the future. I didn’t blame anyone 
then, and I’m not blaming anyone 
now for what I went through. I 
never lost confidence that I would 
be able to pull out of the hole, and 
did not intend that anyone should 
lose a cent through me; but I also 
realized that people hundreds of 
miles away, many of whom had 
never seen me, could only judge 
by my performances, and I was 
not performing well from a credit 
standpoint. 

“Looking back, I hardly see 
how I managed to soldier through 
the year 1921, but I managed it 
somehow. A couple of the old 
houses stuck by me, letting me 
have merchandise in limited quan- 
tities, and what I had to have 
from other sources I had come 
Cc. O. D. Although I had some 
pretty sharp letters from creditors, 
no one actually sued me and by 
the end of the year I had man- 
aged practically to clean up my 
old debts. 

“The spring of 1922, then, saw 
me in pretty good shape. Even 
though I had been working under 
a handicap I had made a little 
progress during the bad times; I 
did not owe more than $5,000 al- 
together, and my stock invoice 
taken at real bedrock figures 
showed it to be worth well in ex- 
cess of $30,000. It was not, to be 
sure, so imposing a statement as 
I could have made two years be- 
fore, but I felt it was good enough 
to warrant a fair credit standing 
and so I sent for the representa- 
tive of the national credit agency 
who had interviewed me on_the 
previous occasion. He came to 
the store, took down the figures I 
gave him, verified them by my 
books, and then said he was glad 
to be able to place me on a rating 
where I ought not to have any 
more trouble in getting credit any- 
where. He even showed me a 
couple of scribbled notes that he 
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on ANNOUNCING 


i The ALDINE Company 
er cAdvertising 


ad 105 WEST 40™ STREET NEW YORK 


Exact knowledge of market- 
me ing conditions, accurate under- 
standing of selling forces, 
by proven methods of applying 
these forces—this is the scien- 
tific point of view in selling. 
Its application will produce 
der volume.in less time, at less cost 
“‘ than any other method—and 
al- with less risk to invested capital. 


ing THE SCIENTIFIC POINT OF VIEW 
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Copywriters !!! 
Advertising Mgrs! ! 


How About a Typewriter 
for Use at Home? 





Here’s a Chance to 
Get a Genuine 
Remington No. 10 


—one of the most success- 
ful models ever made— $ 65 
at a tremendous saving— at 
a durable, dependable ma- a 


chine that will give years 
of real service for only 


Guaranteed Equal to New 


—that is as regards the character of its 
work and the speed you can attain. Every 
machine has been thoroughly gone over and 
is guaranteed to be in first-class condition. 


A 5-Year Guarantee 


goes with every typewriter leaving our 
shops against defective parts or workman- 
ship. At this price, we, of course cannot 
sell on the deferred payment plan—but you 


on the cost of a new 
Save $70 machine of the same 
model and at least $25.00 to $40.00 on a 
rebuilt bought elsewhere. We give you a 
30 days’ trial—with the distinct under- 
standing that you may return the machine 
at our expense and your full purchase price 
of $38.65 will be returned at once and 
without question! 


= ans Ond your 
Order To-day—:2"3 39: 
and save the difference in cost on a new 
machine that cannot give you any better 
service, We can supply any other make, 
at equally attractive prices. Our refer- 
ences—your bankers or any mercantile 
agency. Address 


LINCOLN TYPEWRITER CO. 


296 Broadway New York 
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said would be attached to the com- 
pany’s record. They were: ‘Is a 
hard worker and attends his af- 
fairs closely. Considered good for 
all reasonable requirements.’ ” 

The merchant stopped talking 
and I assumed he was through 
with his story. He seemed, how- 
ever, to expect me to say some- 
thing, so I remarked that it was an 
extremely interesting recital as 
showing how a business man can 
soldier through troubles when he 
is good at that sort of thing, but 
I could not see where he had 
proved the manufacturers and 
jobbers of the country to lack 
horse sense. The merchant caught 
me up quickly. 

“It’s lacking horse sense, isn’t 
it,” he said, “when you pass up 
good business that you might as 
well have? Take me, for instance. 
I am as good a risk as I ever was. 
For more than a year the credit 
agencies have had me down on 
their books as ‘good for all reason- 
able requirements,’ but no one 
seems to know it yet. The letter 
I got today refusing to ship me 
goods except C. O. D. isn’t the 
only one by a jugful. Yet if 
those goods had come through I 
was prepared to take the discount 
and pay for them in ten days. 

“What I think I have proved is 
this: That this is a good time for 
credit executives to junk all rec- 
ords of a couple of years ago and 
to start out fresh. There must be 
thousands of retailers all over the 
country who weren’t desirable cus- 
tomers two years ago, but who are 
desirable now. There is mighty 
good business around the country 
for the firms that cultivate the ex- 
lame ducks!” 





Kankakee Will Advertise for 
Industrial Plants 


The city of Kankakee, IIl., has de- 
cided to advertise itself as an industrial 
centre and will use business and indus- 
trial papers to interest factories in com- 
ing to that city. The McKinney Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency, has 
been selected to handle this account. 





A. F. Beritzhoff, a member of the 
sales staff of the Union Lithograph 
Company, Oakland, Cal., has been ad- 
vanced to the position of general man- 
ager. 





Ma Y. 
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Chicago Office of 


Printers’ Ink 


Printers’ Ink Monthly 


now located in the 


Illinois Merchants Bank 
Building 


Clark Street and Jackson Avenue 
(Phone Dearborn 9560) 


Chicago Resident Staff: 


Douglas Taylor 
George A. Nichols 
Dwight H. Early 
Dana Hubbard 

H. A. Holman 

R. Hamblen 

A. Coleman 

M. Flynn 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Company 
185 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A F¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
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mpetition After reading the 
an article, “Does It 


vs. Pay to Buy Out 

Monopoly Competitors?” 
which appeared not long ago in 
Printers’ INK, a member of the 
Welch Grape Juice organization 
wrote us as follows: 

“We welcome any competition 
that tends to educate the public 
to the uses of pure fruit juices, 
chiefly grape juice. The grape 
juice industry, as a whole, would 
be on a better basis today if there 
were several large competitors 
endeavoring to create consumer 
demand. The influence of their 
combined efforts in advertising and 
publicity would create a far larger 
demand for pure fruit juices.’ 

We congratulate the Welch 
Grape Juice Company on its 
progressive attitude toward com- 
petition. In this day of mergers 
and consolidations, it is indeed re- 
freshing to find a company that 
regards competition as being a 


help rather than a menace to its 
own welfare. 

There is much to be said in 
behalf of the Welch attitide 
Certainly in industries that are 
underdeveloped there is no more 


_ effective influence in cultivating 


their market than healthful, ag- 
gressive competition. In the fruit 


juice business, for instance, i! is 
generally known that the market 
has barely been scratched. ‘The 


per capita consumption of fruit 
juices in this country is patheti- 
cally small. It is trifling to what 
it will be when the American jeo- 
ple have been aroused to appre- 
ciate the value of wholesome fruit 
drinks. Obviously the Welch 
Grape Juice Company and _ the 
few others already in this field 
should not be obliged to bear the 
entire burden of advertising cdu- 
cation. They have done much 
and can do a lot more, but they 
cannot do it all. 

On the other hand, when an 
industry is well developed, too 
much competition can be a harm- 
ful influence. Take the packing 
business as an illustration. As it 
is at present constituted it  re- 
quires a gigantic institution to 
pack and distribute meat prod- 
ucts. Almost all of the country’s 
five big packers render a_ com- 
plete service in this respect to the 
consumer, What one packer is 
doing all the others are doing also. 
This means that there must he a 
tremendous duplication of oth 
producing and distributing ma- 
chinery. Inevitably this is eco- 
nomically wasteful. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that a large 
consolidation recently took place 
in this field 

Of course it would be erroneous 
to conclude from this that mo- 
nopoly is desirable. Even where 
a monopoly is benevolent, the in- 
dustry it is in must necessarily 
suffer. It suffers not from ex- 
tortion or high-handedness but 
because it lacks the benefits of 
wholesome competition. It is ex: 
actly as Huston Thompson, of the 
Federal Trade Commission, said in 
his speech before the New York 
Council of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies |ast 
week when he declared: 
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Every country that ever existed had 
the competitive system to start with, and 
every country that has deserted competi- 
tion has gone down. Every country has 
had the equivalent of the Sherman anti- 
trus. act, and when it deserted that act 
it went down. The fact that this has 
reoccurred unfailingly indicates there is 
a divine law underlying the Sherman Act 
which is as necessary to business life as 
breathing is to the individual. 


In the long run the law of sup- 
ply and demand takes care of 
this. Useless competition elimi- 
nates itself as soon as it becomes 
unprofitable. Those coming into 
the field who are not able to fur- 
nisi anything not already being 
supplied by those in it will find 
their existence superfluous. The 
absence of adequate opportunity 
will eliminate them in time. 

Labor’s In a certain 


Interest in Eastern indu s- 
trial city there is 


Advertising 1. be found a 


manufacturing company—one of 
the largest of its kind—that does 
not believe in advertising. Al- 
though its annual sales run more 
than fifty millions the yearly pub- 
licity appropriation averages a 
little over $200. Its business has 
been reared on a price foundation. 
It must be admitted the price ap- 
peal has been successful, for the 
firm is a recognized leader. 

But in order to undersell the 
trade, various economies are neces- 
sary. Of these the most severe 
have to do with the employees. 
The turnover in this plant is out 
of proportion to the industry’s 
average. Workers are in constant 
fear of their positions. Dismis- 
sals are made on the slightest pre- 
text. No effort is made to carry 
labor during the off seasons or 
when business declines, due to eco- 
nomic causes. Wages are the low- 
est. The company is really an in- 
dusirial throw-back. 

From the outside the factory has 
all ‘he appearances of a jail. Win- 
dows are barred, the outer walls 
have not been painted for years 
and the impression created by the 
exterior condition is borne out 
when one steps inside the door. 

Compare this situation with that 


existing in factories where the 
product is nationally advertised 
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and merchandised from the qual- 
ity standpoint. Since price is not 
a paramount issue, and inasmuch 
as quality products can be turned 
out only by satisfied workmen, 
conditions in these plants are 
practically ideal. It is not neces- 
sary, under these circumstances to 
“squeeze” labor. Moreover, the 
advertising, where the business is 
seasonal, tends to reduce the num- 
ber of months or weeks during 
which orders aré infrequent. That 
makes for more continuous em- 
ployment, certainly a worth-while 
advantage so far as the worker is 
concerned. Manufacturers who 
advertise realize the importance of 
a happy personnel, not only from 
the viewpoint of better grade 
merchandise, but alse from the 
standpoint that copy appeals based 
on contented labor have been found 


‘exceedingly effective. 


An article in 
Business- Printers’ INK 
Paper recently told how 
Campaigns the Esmond 
Boost , Mills Ine. is 
Consumer using business- 


paper advertise- 
Campaigns ments to con- 


vince retailers that its consumer 
advertising is read. The state- 
ment-was made in that article that 
business-paper copy has to a cer- 
tain extent replaced broadsides as 
a means of “selling” advertising to 
the retail merchant. 

Probably few readers of Print- 
ERS’ INK realize how true this is. 
Anyone who will run through the 
advertising sections of several 
business papers representing typi- 
cal industries will be astonished to 
find how many business-paper ad- 
vertisers now refer to their con- 
sumer advertising in their trade 
copy. In one issue of one publi- 
cation alone we found sixteen 
separate advertisements in which 
the manufacturer’s consumer ad- 
vertising was dwelt upon. 

In many cases the consumer 
advertising is merely referred to 
as part of the sales argument to 
the dealer. In other cases, how- 
ever, the consumer advertising is 
made the basis of a real campaign 
to the dealer. A splendid illustra- 
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tion of this is the International 
Silver Company’s current campaign 
which was described in a recent 
issue of Printers’ INK. In ad- 
vertising the idea back of this 
campaign to the retail trade the 
International Silver Company pre- 
sents samples of its consumer copy 
and then analyzes this copy, point- 
ing out wherein it is going to 
benefit the retailer. 

Another good example of this 
kind of advertising can be found 
in the trade copy of the Rome 
Manufacturing Company. This 
company takes a full page to tell 
the retailer about its broadside 
which describes its campaign “ad- 
vertising Rome copper utensils to 
the consumer.” This is certainly 
better than the old system of send- 
ing garish broadsides out helter- 
skelter all over the country, which 


usually “oversold”. the consumer - 


effort. The Rome Manufacturing 
Company’s idea seems to be not 
only to sell the advertising itself 
but also to sell the broadside. 

The Auto Vacuum Freezer 
Company is another concern that 
presents its consumer advertising 
to the trade in a most telling way. 
This company says that the Auto 
Vacuum Freezer dealer will have 
another big year because of the 
extensive advertising. Going on it 
tells hardware dealers that there 
are other reasons why they should 
handle the freezer and then pre- 
sents reasons in detail. , 

The paint industry is filled with 
concerns that advertise to the re- 
tailers in business papers, telling 
them all about their consumer ad- 
vertising. Similar campaigns are 
being conducted in other indus- 
tries. In fact there are so many 
of them going on that we are 
more than justified in saying there 
is a pronounced tendency toward 
this kind of advertising. 





Triple A single adver- 
tisement may 

Function often perform 
Advertising more than one 


function. A company can change 


from a wholesale house to a re- 
tail mail-order house; then add 
chain stores, and its advertising 
can serve through all the stages, 
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meantime building business in sey- 
eral ways. 

The experience of the Wilson 
Grocery Company of Peoria, II1., is 
a case in point. From the straight 
wholesale grocery business of ten 
years ago, it became a mail-order 
establishment selling groceries by 
catalogue, and then after five 
years—it took up the chain store 
idea, still using also its catalogue 
to get mail orders. Now this com- 
pany has a chain of twenty-one 
successful retail stores in Illinois, 
with eighty more in preparation. 

As a result of this development 
the company’s present advertising 
performs an_ interesting triple 
function. A single piece of copy 
in farm papers tells the farmer 
about the chain store idea, urges 
him to send for a catalogue and 
prepares the way for the possible 
opening of a new store in his own 
or’ a nearby town. A _ coupon 
brings the inquirer a catalogue and 
information as to the nearest 
chain store. The advertisement 
keeps the further development of 
the chain store foremost by say- 
ing, “If there is no store in your 
neighborhood, then your com- 
mercial club, banker, mayor or 
prominent realtor should write 
the advantages of your home town 
to us. If it is too far for you to 
go to the nearest Wilson branch, 
we will tell you how to get the 
same quality, the same _ savings 
on our guaranteed money-back, 
direct-by-mail selling plan.” 

This unusual Wilson advertis- 
ing not only shows how each 
method of selling can give help 
and vitality to the other, but also 
proves again how flexible a force 
is advertising. The manufacturer 
or wholesaler who is interested 
primarily in quicker turnover, in 
simplifying his distributive proc- 
esses, and in cutting out every 
cent possible from the laid-down 
cost of his merchandise at the 
point of sale, will adopt any 
changes in his selling methods, 
which will help accomplish these 
results. Advertising helps him in 
every method he adopts by add- 
ing to gross volume. It enables 
him also to change his methods 
without loss of continuity. 
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The men who read the 
Printers’ Ink Publications | 
are the men to reach with | 
your advertising message. 
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The advertising of the American Express Com- 
pany is handled by Frank _Presbrey Company. 
The Printers’ INK Publications give. a com- - - 
plete coverage of both advertiser and agency. 
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The following individuals of the 
American Express Company are readers 
of either Printers’ Ink or Printers’ Ink 
Monthly, or both, as indicated:* 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
F. P. Small Ist Vice-President Yes Yes 
H. K. Brooks Vice-President i“ “ 
R. E. Towle ‘General Manager 
Travel Dept. m - 
H. C. Elwes General Manager 


Operating Dept. 
S. Douglas Malcolm Gen. Adv’g Mgr. 


G. P. Kenway Asst. Treasurer my = 
W. H. Cushing 4 a“ - 
J. J. Bulger «Manager x . 

“« Met. Div. ° « 
T. L. Happ Mgr., Eastern Div. “ ” 


*Information furnished by American Express Company. 


PRINTERS’ INK, 

185 Madison Avenue, New York. 
GENTLEMEN: 

We think so much of Printers’ INK that we have all the 
back numbers, almost from the start, bound and in our library, 
where they are being constantly referred to. 

I do not know how any advertising agency can get along 
without PRINTERS’ INK. 

I would like to nominate myself for the League of Charter 
Club Readers. I think I read the first number brought out and 
have been a continuous reader of it ever since. 

FRANK PRESBREY CoO., 
Frank Presbrey, President. 


PRINTERS’ INK PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
A Journal for Advertisers An Illustrated Magazine of Adver- 
Established 1888 by Georce P. Roweti tising, Sales and Marketing 
April 26, edition May edition 
21,248 copies 16,800 copies 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 
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The Little 


the course of his many years 
of advertising observation, the 
Schoolmaster has seen many dif- 
ferent kinds of salesmen’s advance 
cards. Perhaps he has seen every 
type of advance notice that exists, 
from the ludicrous postal showing 
a salesman falling out of an air- 
plane through a skylight upon the 
head of an astonished retailer, to 
the dignified, engraved announce- 
ment. 

But about as good a way of an- 
nouncing the forthcoming visit of 
a salesman as the Schoolmaster 
has run across is that used by The 
Hills Brothers Company, adver- 
tiser of Dromedary products. 
Each month the company has a 
quantity of reprints of its current 
advertisements struck off. These 
are furnished to the salesmen, who 
mail them ahead to the customers 
on whom they soon will call. On 
the border of each reprint thus 
used, the salesman writes this 
simple announcement, “Our repre- 
sentative will see you next week.” 
To this they sign the company’s 
name. The Dromedary salesmen 
claim that this plan is an excellent 
means of paving the way for their 
interview. 

It is also a good way of letting 
the retailer know what the next 
Dromedary advertisement will be. 
Also it indirectly tells the retailer 
that if he buys anything on the 
salesman’s approaching visit, he 
will not have to bear the entire 
burden of selling it. The com- 
pany’s advertising will help him to 
sell it. 

* 

There is a merchant in the 
southwestern part of Ohio who 
is a keeper of bees. A salesman 
for a food specialty house was 
telling him one day about the 
number of calls his firm expected 
him to make. “They have us on a 


quota system at the home office,” 
said the salesman, “and they ex- 
pect me to make seven or eight 
calls a day, rain or shine, no mat- 
ter what the train schedules may 
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be. I wish the S. M. would get 
out here on the territory himself, 
He would see that he is asking 
too much of any man.” 

“Maybe you're right,” replied 
the merchant, “but everybody has 
to make a whole lot of calls or a 
whole lot of sales to earn his liy- 
ing. It would surprise you to 
know how many items. of stock I 
have to sell just to pay rent, over- 
head and the clerk’s salary. I get 
a lot of comfort out of thinking 
about my bees when I get discour- 
aged. Maybe it would help you 
when you think the number of 
calls you are expected to make 
is too high. 

“Did you ever watch a bee? A 
clover blossom, you know, con- 
tains less than one-eighth of a 
grain of sugar. In a pound of 
honey there are 7,000 grains. That 
bee, to make a pound of honey, 
must visit 56,000 separate clover 
blossoms. Each clover has about 
sixty florets, or flower-tubes, and 
the bee must poke his nose sepa- 
rately in every one of these. 

“This bee, in performing that 



























operation sixty times 56,000, or 

3,360,000 times, gets enough nectar 

for only one little pound of honey. 

And the bee gets a mighty small 

commission on the honey he se- 

cures from his millions of calls.” 
* * * 


Cash or credit? The ques- 
tion is as old as trade. One 
merchant advertised that he sells 
for low prices because he sells for 
cash, and the same publication car- 
ries advertisements of a com- 
petitor proclaiming that “Your 
credit is good.” And both grow 
and prosper. 

A Western manufacturer, sell- 
ing an item of farm equipment 
to farmers on credit, found him- 
self in a hole and decided that 
the business on a credit basis 
simply was no longer attractive 
He has gone to cash, absolutely 
and without exception, and fur- 
thermore without any evident cur- 
tailment of volume, 
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32 Kail Street 


_ United States Circuit Court of Appeals 


Sustains Validity of Patent On 


FLEXLUME 
ELECTRIC SIGNS 


A decision handed down by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit, in the 
action brought by the Flexlume Sign Co. against the 
Opalite Sign Co. and the Mid-City Electrical Service 
Co., sustains the patent covering the manufacture of 
Flexlume double-faced electric signs, in which are used 
raised white glass letters. This is a final decision and 
provides for an injunction and accounting. 


In the course of the decision the Court says: 


“One can hardly escape the impression that the 
appellee’s entry into this field, its adoption of this 
name (Opalite) and its manufacture of appellant's 
patented product were not in good faith.” 


THIS MEANS 


That the Flexlume Corporation, the originator of 
the widely known double-faced electric signs, using 
raised white glass letters, is finally confirmed in its 
exclusive right to manufacture and sell the same. 


That manufacturing and using of double-faced signs 
made in violation of the rights of the Flexlume Cor- 
poration, as determined by the decision of the Federal 
Court of Appeals are chargeable with infringement. 

That the Flexlume Corporation will continue to 
protect its patent rights and proceed against any who 
may infringe them. 

This announcement is published to warn the public 
against buying signs which infringe the Flexlume 
patent. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Assistant Editor 


—with retail experience 


A large publishing house is 
looking for a young man to 
start in the editorial depart- 
ment of one of its important 
business publications, and to 
keep going up in the organ- 
ization. 


The ideal man for the job is 
one who has had at least a 
year of retail experience, pref- 
erably in a small-town store; 
who has a college training; 
who has done some writing or 
reportorial work, and who is 
more or less familiar with 
make-up, engraving, etc. 


Write fully, giving age, edu- 
cation, editorial and_ store 
experience, nationality or ex- 


traction, and salary desired. 


Address 
“M. N.,” Box 173, 
Care of Printers’ Ink. 























Opportunity for a bright 
young man to take charge 
of the Advertising Copy 
Department of The Wash- 
ington Post. Must be ex- 
perienced in layout and 
descriptive work, also in 
writing specialty shop and 
shoe advertising. 


State experience, former 
positions and salary re- 


quired. Address 


Ernest S. Johnston 
Advertising Manager, 


THE WASHINGTON POST 
Washington, D. C. 
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This manufacturer for years had 
sold on terms that allowed the 
farmer to pay in the fall for what 
he had bought in the spring, and 
for years the _ credit losses 
amounted to less than one per 
cent. Then, when farmers found 
their 1920 crops worth much less 
than enough to cover the obliga- 
tions that had been assumed, they 
could not pay this manufacturer. 
He did a business of $300,000 in 
1920, and carried $70,000 in ac- 
counts into 1921. Covering these 
accounts in large measure with 
notes due in the fall of 1921, the 
notes had to be extended to the 
fall of 1922 and a lot of them are 
still unpaid, and many have had 
to be charged off to profit and 
loss. 

x * * 


A disheartening feature of the 


| credit business was found in the 


| 





| tion than we make you this year. 


fact that newer accounts were 
little better. About one-fourth of 
the 1922 product is still unpaid for. 
The thing appeared to be becoming 
a_ habit. he product was one 
which could not be retrieved, like 
a piano or an automobile, and the 
manufacturer was simply stuck. 

So he took the plunge and went 
in for a cash business, and his 
sales letter was made an argument, 
not for the product, but for the 
cash terms. Says the letter: 

You can get about any old terms you 
want this year on silos—except from us. 
If you must have credit on a silo, shop 
around, and see what you can do. I 
imagine that you can get two years, per- 
haps longer—at a price. 

And later on, the manufacturer 
actually discouraged sales in this 
fashion: 

The way I look at it is this: If you 
have money, and need a silo, there never 
was, nor ever will be, a better proposi- 
If you 
haven’t money, but can borrow, then it 
will pay you to borrow and pay interest 
for a few months, and our cash discount 
will more than cover what the bank will 
charge ypu. If you have no money and 
no credit at your bank, then you have 
no business buying a silo this year. 

You can send all cash with order, and 


| save 10 per cent, or send $25.00 cash 


with order, paying balance on delivery, 
and save 5 per cent, whichever is more 
convenient. In either case, you get a 
cash discount and the price you pay has 
not been padded to cover bad debts. 


Experience to date is that 95 
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WANTED 


AN AGGRESSIVE, CAPABLE 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


A most successful Store of Spe- 
cialty Shops (Men’s and Women’s 
ready-to-wear of the better sort) 
in one of the largest cities of the 
Middle West, requires the services 
of a man who knows merchandis- 
ing and sales promotion from the 
retailer’s standpoint; who has 
good style sense, and can write 
convincing institutional copy as 
well as_ straight-from-the-shoulder 
sales talk. 

He must have sound advertising 
ideas and the ability to execute 
them while working harmoniously 
in a large organization. 

For such a man we have a real 
opportunity. The first year we 
would pay him $5,000-$6,000 — 
after that would depend only on 
results. 

Our first judgment must be 
based entirely upon your letter—so 
give us all the facts in confidence. 
Address “N.P.,” Box 174, care P. I. 











Los Angeles, Cal. 


Gains 20,347 Daily 


Average Circulation 


Sworn Government State- 

ment, Six Months Ending 

March 31, 1923........+-. 166,300 daily 
Six —_— Ending Sept. 

30, 1922... .ccccccccccccce 145,953 daily 
Increase in Daily Average 

Circulation .........sseee: 347 


It Covers the Field Completely 


Representatives: 

H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
G. Logan Payne Co., 40! Tower Bidg., 
6 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 




















BINDERS FOR PRINTERS’ INK 
$1.00 Each, Postpaid 


Made of heavy book board, insuring 
durability. Covered with Interlaken 
book cloth; lettered in gold. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Avenue - - New York 
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per cent of the orders come wit! 
all cash with order—an average 
remittance of more than $300 fo: 

a product which will not | 

shipped for weeks or months and 
which the farmer actually doe: 
not need tohave until next fall. 1; 
one day, the manufacturer banke:| 
$5,000 of such advance payments. 


Very few se car buyers 
possess sufficient mechanical bent 
to locate motor troubles or do 
their own tinkering. Settling an 
apprehension on that score alo: 
might often prove the deciding 
factor in the selection of a car. 
The L. & H. Motor Company, 
Hartford, Hupmobile distributor 
for Northern Connecticut, using a 
double-page spread in a_ local 
newspaper, ran a large outline of 
that State of which its sales terri- 
tory covered approximately three 
fourths. From the black spot 
designating the company’s head 
quarters at Hartford, bordered by 
five spaces denoting service sta- 
tions located in that city, lines 
radiate to more than a score of 
Connecticut towns marked with 
the name of the local service sta- 
tion controlled by the L. & H. 
Motor Company. The caption 
reads, “It Pays to Own a Hup- 
mobile.” 

This visualization bespeaks con- 
sideration for Hupmobile owners. 
Their needs have been anticipated 
and possible discomforts minim- 
ized, And the map tells them that. 


Cities are using many attractive 
and characteristic methods of 
self-advertising, but it has re- 
mained for a Southern Chamber 
of Commerce to devise the mos! 
striking theme of all. 

Nicknaming itself “The Honey 
moon City,” Chattanooga, Tenn.. 
has deliberately set out to corner 
this market, believing that it is 
a worth while one, 

But before a line of advertising 
was used, statistics were secured 
as to the number of honeymoon 
couples every year, and_ their 
trend, in the matter of honey- 
moon trips. 

The results of this investiga- 
tion immediately prompted the 
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selection of the name, and a 
concentrated advertising effort to 
win this specific trade. 

A strategic newspaper cam- 
paign carries the headline in very 
bold type: 

“Chattanooga, The Honeymoon 
City.” 

Whereupon the text of the dis- 
play proceeds to tell young honey- 
mooners just why the place de- 
serves this name. 

First of all, it confides that 
Chattanooga has always been 
known as “The Friendly City.” 
There are beautiful nooks, such 
as Lookout Mountain, Missionary 
Ridge and Chickamauga Park, 
with winding paths and flowery 
lanes—ideal for lovers. 

“Come along, you honeymoon 
couples,” says Chattanooga, “we 
welcome you, and, what’s more, 
we won’t embarrass you by let- 
ting on we know you are newly- 
weds.” What could be fairer? 

* * 


Australian Club Working for 


Truth in Advertising 

Methods whereby the public will be 
protected against fraudulent advertising 
are being discussed at the weekly lunch- 
eons of the Melbourne Advertising Men’s 
Association, Melbourne, Australia. The 
association has under consideration a 
plan submitted by E, 
promote truth in advertising, he suggests 
that the Institute adopt a symbol which 


advertisers who have registered with the 


Institute should be permitted to use. 
This plan will be further discussed at 
future meetings of the Melbourne ad- 
vertising men’s association. 


Walter W. Mann with Elliott 


Service 
Walter W. Mann has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of House & Garden, 
New York, to become a_ vice-president 
of the Elliott Service Company, also of 
New York. He will manage the news 
poster division. 
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Free Prospectus 
of a thorough training in 


ADVERTISING 


Write for it right now 
Instructor in 
Advertising and Selling 
Bryant & Stratton College 
Buffalo, New York : 











22,000 Ketter f 
rms 
$22, a 20 worth of merchandise 
sold with a single one-page ‘‘form’’ 
letter at a total cost of $136.05. Send 
25c¢ for a copy of Postage Magazine, 
and an actual copy of this letter will 
be sent gratis. If you sell, you need 
Postage, which tells how to write 
Sales-Producing Letters, Folders, 
Booklets, House Magazines. Sub- 
scription $2 a year for 12 numbers 
chock full of usable, cashable ideas. 


POSTAGE. 18 E. 18 St., New York 


Monarch Films 




















ADVERTISING AND 
DEALER HELP FILMS 
Attractive 
advertising proposition paying 100% 


Own your own Business. 


gross profit. Exclusive territory as- 
signed. Film advertising experience 
valuable, but not necessary. Complete 
information furnished. 


The Monarch Film Company, Inc. 
Dept. B Osage, lowa 








COLOR, 
PERMANENCE AND 
ECONOMY _ I 


PAINTED 


OUTDOOR ADVE RTISteS 


We own and —a Painted 
In 137 cities ara 
Zowns of Northern ML, 


LOWELL — MASS. 











‘GIBBONS Knows CANADA™ 


PLORONTO MONT 


REAI WINNIPEG | 
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Sales Manager Railroad Asks for ‘“‘Rest Cure” 
in Advertising 


Wishes to change from present | _ The Philadelphia & Reading Railway, 
position with a large well- | Pointed out the need of a rest conf; 
known industrial corporation. the railroads—rest from “regulation” by 
Has a record of successfully = 99 different agencies. A cartoon 
ag rom a local paper showed some of the 
organizing and handling a sales | meddlers doing their best to put a loco- 
H : motive out of the running. The ca»- 
organization. ; si . . tion of the copy was “Give the Rail. 
Seventeen years’ experience as | roads a Needed Rest Cure!” Then was 
salesman, sales supervisor and stated the ninety- nine different agencics 
sales manager we to Ming send the railroads. 
. 1 quotation from one proposed law 
Forty years of age and married. ~_ PR pc a =—s 
° aaa ° louble tracks meet at a crossing, b 
Will consider either a straight must stop, and neither shall proce d 
salary, ora salary and a bonus. jenna i other vad oneegglil pa ig 
‘“ ” stated that one legislature approved tie 
Address, “L. M.”, Box 172, care law. The copy is signed by Agnew 





of Printers’ Ink. Dice, president of the road. 
“es Kresge to Add Pacific Coast 
Our Merchandising Plans Open Links to Chain 


The S. S. Kresge Company, chain 


the Gateway to Success stores, is planning to open stores on the 


Pacific Coast. Extensive alterations and 
Full information about our Board additions also will be made in the East- 
of Analysis and merchandising ern and Middle Western States, where 
l ‘il b lad] the company does business. Plans are 
plans wi e gladly sent to you being made at present to open stores 
without expense or obligation. in California and possibly in Oregon 


Write today to ; and Washington. 


THE F. R. STEEL COMPANY | New Campaign for Sherwood 
Room 12, 201 E. Ontario St. Company 


Chicago, Ill. A, business-paper and _direct- mail ad 
vertising campaign has been started by 
- the Sherwood Manufacturing Company, 


of Buffalo, N. Y., lubricating devices 
D E S K S PA . E and engineering specialties. This adver 
tising is being directed by the Mathews 
45th St —5th Ave 8th Floor | Company, Buffalo advertising agency. 
Service—Air—Light—Quiet | F aes preg Joins 

| omens ear 
REASONABLE RATE Frank S. Raphael, for several years 


Telephone Vanderbilt 2326 | Yih, “idurt"'has¥jotned the Mats 


Women’s Wear, New York. Mr. 
Direct Mail Plans $7 ()() 
and Ideas for busi- ‘s 


Raphael was at one time with the New 
ness men, adver- 











York Evening Post. 


Financial Account for Boston 


tisers, retailers and 
mail dealers. Valuable, loose-leaf, cloth Agency 
bound and kept up to date. Regular title | The American Institute of Finance, 


“500 Things to Sell By Mail,” and Boston, has placed its account with the 
worth five times price asked. Money back | Cotter Advertising Agency of that city 
if not satisfied. Send your dollar now. | Financial publications and metropolitan 
WALHAMORE COMPANY, Publishers | newspapers are being used. 

Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


The “CLASSIFIED” Clearing House 


NEW YORK ARKENBERG SPECIAL AGENCY CHICAGO 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


REPRESENTING 500 NEWSPAPERS 
om) 
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Classified Advertisements 








cents. Cash must accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost fifty-five cents a line for 
each insertion. No order accepted for less than two dollars and seventy-five 


j First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ASK FOR 25th ANNIVERSARY 
Harris-Dibble Company Bulletin of 
Publishing Properties, 297 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 








Advertising Agency Commission 
allowed on Multigraphing, Addressing, 
Mailing. Broadcast Multi-Letter Service, 
134 West 43rd St., New York City. 


SLOGANS AND JINGLES— Apt, pithy, 
distinctive slogans, individualizing a 
product or business, Brief, catchy jingles 
for advertising originated. Unusual copy. 
Grey, 39 Irving Pl., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR RENT 
8th Street, 51 East. Large, light, stoop 
store. Near Wanamaker’s. $1600. Apply 
Mr. Rose, 51 East 8th Street. Suitable 
for printers. 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


- WANTED 


An automatic feed addressograph outfit. 
Must be in g condition. Box 761, 
Printers’ Ink. 


PERIODICALS, HOUSE ORGANS, 
CATALOGS, etc.—First-class work; Al 
service; prices reasonable. Doing print- 
ing of this nature but can take on more, 
City advantages, country prices. 67 miles 
from N. Y. Stryker Press, Washington, 
N. J. Phone 100. 


EXTRA MONEY 
Notional advertising solicitors represent- 
ing this agency in larger Eastern cities. 
To close contracts for space in Great 
Falls street cars. Work on commission. 
Write for details. Greenfield Advertis- 
ing Agency, Great Falls, Mont. 





























| WANT FIVE CLIENTS— 


ianufacturers, wholesalers, retailers 
-whose volume and variety of print- 
ing gvill warrant the employment of 
ny practical and intensive super- 
‘ision of their purchases. 10% te 
5%, or more, will be saved under 
ny methods and direction. J. A. 
Hogan, Room 402, 72 Trinity Place, 
N.. 5. Cae 











CAPITAL seeking carefully-selected 
business enterprises, various kinds yield- 
ing large profits, can place units $5,000 
to $100,000. Write H. M. Black & Co., 
28 years’ banking experience at 55 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 


Publishers Take Notice 


We are a livewire advertising sales 
organization. 


You Need Us For the 
Central West 


We give you real co-operation by making 
daily reports on all calls which we 
FOLLOW UP. Box 777, Printers’ Ink, 
Chicago Office. 


PARTNER 

A business organization in Phiia., doing 
an ever-increasing business, desires to 
connect with a live young man, thor- 
oughly familiar with the selling and pro- 
duction of display advertising. A man 
with ambition, poise and capital. The 
capital alone will not do. We want a 
worker who wants a good chance to invest 
his money and who is willing to work 
to make it grow. 

All information will be cheerfully ex- 
changed to those only who can show past 
results. Box 762, Printers’ Ink. 











HELP WANTED 


Circulation Manager, good opportunity 
for man of ‘ability. Territory covers 
twelve Southern States. Give age, expe- 
rience, reference and salary. Address 
Box 771, Printers’ Ink. 


Representative Wanted 
on Pacific Coast for New York trade 
monthly. Eight thousand circulation. 
Commission basis. Address Box 769, 
Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING AND PRINTING 
Fifty-fifty commission proposition offered 
producers by advertising and printing 
organization backed by excellent copy 
and idea department. If you are a pro- 
ducer, communicate with Box 773, P. I. 


COPY MAN WANTED 
A moderate-sized, well-financed agency 
in the Southwest needs a _ high-grade, 
experienced copy writer. 
The successful applicant will be given 
an interest in the business after he has 
proven himself. No beginners need to 
apply. Write fully, sending specimens 
of your work. Box 770, Printers’ Ink. 
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One of the foremost business papers 
has an opening for a young man in the 
advertising service department. Write, 
giving full details, including salary ex- 
pected, Box 787, Printers’ Ink. 





Commercial Artist wanted by old-estab- 
lished firm with largest art department in 
the State of Kansas. One with retouch- 
ing experience preferred. McCormick 
Armstrong Press, Wichita, Kansas. 





Advertising solicitor who can sell agency 
service on its merits. No ‘‘spellbinder” 
wanted, Efforts of the right man will be 
unrestricted. Write in full detail imme- 
diately to 508 Press Bldg., Binghamton, 
New York. 


Special Representative wants solicitor 
who is acquainted with New York agen- 
cies and saosin. Permanent position, 
good salary and good opportunity. Ad- 
dress, stating experience, to Box 785, P. I. 


PRINTING SALESMAN 

The most modern plant in New Jersey, 
equipped to handle the better grade 
printing at reasonable prices, requires 
the services of a man with an established 
trade to whom we can offer a dependable 
service, including copy writing, art work, 
and entire mailing facilities. To one 
who can appreciate the desirability of 
connecting with us, we have an attrac- 
tive proposition to offer which can be 
made more desirable if you are compe- 
tent to estimate. The Print Shop, 215 
Central Avenue, Newark, N. J. Tele- 
phone Market 9001. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
An exceptional opportunity awaits a 
high-class, successful advertising sales- 
man. to represent the leading publication 
in its class. Prospective advertisers for 
this (monthly publication) are confined 
almost exclusively to manufacturers, but 
include about every line. The field to 
be covered is outside of New York but 
in the Eastern district and requires con- 
siderable traveling. Commission basis 
with a liberal allowance for traveling 
expenses and full credit for business now 
represented in that district. If you can 
meet these requirements and desire a 
permanent position, we shall be glad to 
receive your application stating your ex- 
perience, publications you have repre- 
sented, remuneration you have received, 
age, married or single. Box 792, P. I. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


WE 

Have been established 76 years. 

Are a several million dollar concern, 

Supply a salesmanship service. 

Sold to Dry Goods and Dept. Stores. 

Require extensive traveling. 

Exclusive territory open. 

Weekly draw against commission. 

You 

Must be an Al salesman. 

Must have broad selling experience. 

Must be 35 years of age or over. 

Must supply ability references. : 

Must be able to sell something intangible. 

Must give full particulars in reply. 
Address: C. V. Davenport, 239 West 

39th Street, New York City. 
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Ad and literature copy writer o; 
Gasoline Engines; American, Protestan(, 
around 30 years, of no bad habits. A 
live wire, but no smart Aleck. Position 
permanent. Interest in company later if 
agreeable, Witte Engine Works, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
SALESMAN 


WE HAVE A POSITION OPEN 
ON OUR SALES FORCE. 


THE GILL ENGRAVING COMPANY 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Notice is hereby given that the annual 
meeting the stockholders of the 
Ripans' Chemical Company, for the elec 
tion of Directors and Inspectors of 
Election for the ensuing year and for 
the transaction of such other business 
as may properly come before the meet- 
ing, will be held in the office of the 
Ripans Chemical Company, 10 Spruce 
St., Borough of Manhattan, City of New 
York, on Monday, May 14, 1923, at 12 
o’clock noon. Chas. H. Thayer, Pres. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Lettering and Layout Artist wishes 
permanent connection with small growing 
agency or Free Lance work. Now with 
big agency; references, Box 775, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


Correspondent, Executive, Office Man- 
ager—TIwenty-seven years old, married, 
High School graduate; 8 years’ excep- 
tional business training. Box 766, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


AUTOMOTIVE COPY WRITER 
Forceful writer of “‘selling’? automotive 
copy wants connection with agency or 
maker of parts or accessories. Send for 
convincing copy samples. Box 767, P. I. 


POSTER ARTIST 
Exceptional color specialist and idea man 
wants congenial connection as Art Pro- 
duction manager. Address Box 768, 
Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING 
Publisher’s representative, steady, re- 
liable man, wants live publication to 
represent in Chicago territory. Address 
Box 776, Printers’ Ink. 


Assistant to account executive or adver- 
tising manager growing concern. Pro- 
gressive young man, university student, 
with knowledge and experience in copy, 
layout, and typography desires position 
in the right capacity. Address Box 764, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Service 
I plan forceful campaigns for Manu- 
facturers, etc. Record of results; 
moderate service fee. 

Irving Bresalier 
239 West 39th St. New York 
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I WANT A HE-MAN’S JOB 
Young man, 28. A.B. degree. 6 years’ 
uccessful record, sales promotion, selling 
nd office management. Will produce 
nd work. Box 783, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES PROMOTION 


Copy-plan chief New York agencies 8 
years. Expert on publication advertising 
nd direct mail. Box 779, Printers’ Ink. 


Desire position on Automotive Classifi- 
ation of Newspaper or General Media. 
fen years’ experience on Automobile 
(rade Papers. Now employed and can 
how record. Married, age 34. Box 
782, Printers’ Ink. 


ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 
With advertising int of view. 11 
years’ experience. outine systematizer. 
Crackerjack correspondent. erchandis- 
ing sense. 28, aggressive. $50. Box 
789, Printers’ Ink. 


Sales Promotion Manager, unusually 
broad experience national and local pub- 
licity sales plans, house-organs, direct- 
mail merchandising with po concerns, 
wide knowledge dealer and consumer 
Box 778, Printers’ Ink. 


RESEARCH MAN 
Several years’ training in market inves- 
tigation and research. Sales contact with 
mfrs., jobbers and dealers. Desire con- 
nection in this field. Available for any 
territory. Box 780, Printers’ Ink. 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


OME BIG PRINTING 

PLANT needs a manager 
who has proved his ability 
to handle big business. We 
have the man, one who has come 
up through the works, as printer, 
foreman and superintendent, to 
his present position the general 
management of an important pub- 
lishing house. His record, also 
reason for seeking a change is 
sound. Mention our No. 916. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L BLOG. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








PRESENT MANAGER of moderate-sized 
agency desires connection as advertising 
manager with large advertiser, is familiar 
with all phases of advertising, has ini- 
tiative and ability and can give the 
sales department strong support; salary, 
$5,000. Box 774, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAKE-UP—One who 
knows how to manage department and 
also lay out book in good taste wants 
connection. Can handle large monthly 
or weekly or both. Best of reference 
as to work and personality; 29 years old. 
Salary open. ox 790, Printers’ Ink. 








DIRECT-MAIL SALES PROMOTION 
and advertising man seeks responsible 
position in Middle West. Middle age, 
single, attractive personality. Fifteen 
years’ experience sales correspondence 
machinery and supplies. Box 763, P. I. 


Competent young man, 28, single, well 
educated, good address and exceptional 
general qualifications: sound business 
training, executive ability, excellent cor- 
respondent, of initiative and accustomed 
to responsibility; desires advertising posi- 
tion. Box 786, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Salesman - Manager 
who has had fifteen years on Trade and 
Class journals seeks connection as gen- 
eral advertising manager of established 
publication or as Eastern or New Eng- 
land manager. Box 784, Printers’ Ink. 


Sales executive, advertising man and 
electrical engineer, at present employed, 
seeks change where broad experience 
may be used to build up or strengthen 
a business. Age 35 and married. If 
you want a man who can shoulder 
responsibility write Box 765, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
CAN YOU USE THIS MAN? 

thoroughly trained and successful cor- 
respondent on_ sales, collections and 
idjustments. Two years’ advertising ex- 
perience. Knows how to write let- 
ters, and can handle large volume of 
etail smoothly and efficiently. Seeking 
greater opportunity to develop. College 
raduate, also courses in advertising and 
‘usiness correspondence, Age 33, mar- 
ried. Prefer New York, Philadeplhia or 
New England. Box 772, Printers’ Ink. 

















WANTED—Opportunity in advertising 
department of national advertiser where 
all-around experience is essential. Have 
experience in buying printing, engraving, 
paper; also layout work, sales corre- 
spondence; knowledge of publications; 
29 years old; best of references regarding 
ability; salary moderate. Box 791, P. I. 





700 New Customers 


Added last year, same percentage now 
being maintained. Advertising experience 
includes: 4 years with paint house; one 
year agency; 2 years auto accessory 
manufacturer; 2 years machinery house 
(present position). Age 31. University 
education. I have definite tangible re- 
sults to show someone. Box 781, P. I. 


Wanted to Represent Organization 
you want your affairs at Washing- 
ton looked after in a thorough, conscien- 
tious and tactful manner? 

Do you want results that are not only 
comprehensive and complete but absolutely 
accurate? 

Experience of 24 years in responsible 
administrative capacities in railroad, man- 
ufacturing, association and government 
work has given me necessary mental 
equipment and training to be of value to 
some organization. 

Have lived in Washington 30 years and 
am thoroughly conversant with business 
interests and vernment institutions. 

Wish to remain account family and 
interest in civic affairs. 

Desire permanency, sufficient salary to 
support family in decency and some future. 

ervices available immediately. 

Geoffrey Creyke, 3728 Jocelyn St., 
Chevy Chase, D. C. 
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ig That Stands Out 
—Stands Up 


Oo Se 


Advertisers welcome an opportunity to 
display individuality. 


To be individual is to radiate a distinct per- 
sonality that wins a hearing, or better, a reading. 


The strength of the impression your ad- 
vertising makes is often measured by the 
opportunity a medium offers to be individual. 


Outdoor Advertising because of its indi- 
vidual display units, lends personality and 
distinctiveness to the advertising message of 
any type of business. 


Pioneers in the Outdoor field are still there 
because of this feature and several others 
equally important. 


Branches in 49 Cities Operating in and 
Representing 9,000 Cities and Towns 





CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Harrison, Loomis & Broadway, Fifth Ave. 
Congress Sts. at 25th Street 
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These CLOTHING advertisers, 

desirous of reaching women, used 
more space in The 
Chicago Tribune 
in 1922 than in 
the five other 
Chicago papers 
combined: 


——— 1922 Lineage——, 
Chicago All other 
Tribune Chicago Papers 

ey ye re 

BERNARD'S, George 

BLACKSTONE SHOP, The 

BLUM’S 


CHENEY Bros., Silks 
FELDMAN, H. L., Inc. 
FRANK SHOP, The 


»_ Ine. 
MATHEWS, F. N., & Co. ...... 
McAVOY, Inc. 

ROBERTS, J. H., 

ROSENBERG Bros. 166 
=N 2,232 
5,052 


TAYLOR, W. H. 11,069 
VOGUE Shop 4 eee 
WALES, Betty, Dress Shop 11,618 
WEATHERED, Martha 7 291 
A. STARR BEST 34,583 


548,511 150,651 





OTHER ADVERTISERS of women’s clothing, such as Lane- 
Bryant and Peck & Peck spent more money in The Tribune 
than in all other Chicago papers combined though their 
Tribune lineage did not amount to 50% of their total. The 
consistent concentration of large space in The Chicago Tribune 
unquestionably pays. 


The Chicags Tribune 
WiTHE wo AP ERI(A 


RLO'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER, 











512 Fifth Avenue Tribune Building Haas Building 
New York Chicago Los Angeles 

















